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PREFACE 



This work is pn»pared on a more extended plan than the « Principlea of 
English Grammar/' and li intended to oocapy a higher place in the « Series 
of Orammara, English, Latin, and Ghreek, on the same ptan.** Since that 
work was first published, a greater interest has been taken in the subject of 
education generally, than for a long period before. Difference of opinion, 
on various subjects, has led to discussion — discussion to investigation, and 
Investigation to the discoveiy and establishment of truth. As a consequence 
of this, that which' was sound and stable before has been confirmed — ^many 
points that were doubtful have been settled — ^new and improved methoda 
of Investigating subjects, and of imparting instruction, have been adopted, 
and the whole subject of education, in both theory and practice, has been 
advanced much beyond what it was at any former period. In this onward 
progress, the subject of English grammar has not been left behind. Teach- 
ers in both higher and lower seminaries, have given it their attention- 
authorities have been oompared^^orlginal investigations have been made- 
views have been interchanged, privately and through the press — all result- 
ing in the advancement of this branch of study. In accordance with these 
movements, many suggestions have been made to the author of this work 
for its imyovement; all of them entitled to respect and consideration from 
the sources from which they came, and the friendly manner in which they 
have been communicated ; and many of them no less for their intrinsic! 
value and importance. Several new works, also, on this subject have been 
published, both in this countiy and in'Britain, which have added ftimethmg, 
in diflerent ways, to former attainments. To all these, I am indebted for 
many suggestions here carried out. 

This, though not essentially different from the former, is yet in some 
respects a new work. It has been almost entirely rewritten. Corrections, 
where thought necessary, have been made. The whole is enlarged more 
than one third. The subject of Aitaltsib, wholly omitted in the former 
work, is here introduced in its proper place ; and to an extent in aocoAlanoe 
with its importance. Many questions on disputed points have been exam- 
ined with much care ; and something, it is hoped, has been done to contribute 
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totheirflettleraoit And when this required mora space than was proper to 
be taken up in the body of the work, the discussion has been thrown into 
the Appendix. A much greater Tarietj of exercises has been introdoced at 
nveiy step, with directions for the manner of using them. To eveiy part, 
of speech, an oral exercise, of the inductiye kind, has been annexed as .a 
specimen of the way in which the mind of the learner may be trained to 
think and reason on the subject, and prepared to profit more by the exercises 
that follow. 

By adopting the plan of a running series of numbers to mark the para- 
graphs» reference from one part to another is rendered more oonvenient, and 
is employed wheieTer it was thought to be {urofitable. 

The Syntax is much fuller than in the former work ; and though tiM 
rules are not diAerent, they are arranged in a different order, so that all that 
belongs to one subject is collected under one head, instead of being scattered 
in di£ferent places, and the proper sttbcxdination of parts is exhibit^ in a 
series of subordinate rules, whereTer it was necessary. In this way the 
whole is rend^ed more compact — ^the number of leading rules is reduced— - 
and the unity of each subject is better preserred. 

In the rules and definitions throughout, accuracy, brevity, euphony, <nU 
adaptation to the practical operations of the schoolroom, have beeh particularly 
attended to. No startling novelties have been introduced ; at the same time, 
where it was thought that a dumge wouU \fe an improoementt H hpM been 
made* It was felt that a worl^on this subject, of a higher grade, and m<Mr8 
suited to the wants c^ higher seminaries, and more advanced students, with- 
out detracting from its simplicity and practical character, was wanted, and the 
aim has b)een to supply this want; while at the same time its relation to the 
series, of which it is intended to form a part, has not only been preserved, 
but rendered more close and intimi^te. • 

With a grateful sense of past kindnesses, the Author now commits the re* 
fult of his labors to the fiivorable consideration of a candid and enlightened 
public, and especially to that of the Teaeker» throughout the United States. 

March ^3, 1849. 
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GRAMMAR. 



1. Grammar is both a science and an art. 

2. As a SCIENCE} It investigates the principles of lan- 
guage in general ; as an art, it teaches the right method 
of applying these principles to a particular language, so as 
thereby to express our thoughts in a* correct and 'proper 
manner, according to established usage. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAll. 

3. Enolish Grammar is the art of speaking and writ' 
ing the English language with propriety. 

4. Language is either spoken or written. 

5. The elements of spoken language, are vocal and articulate 
sounds. 

6. The elements of written language, are characters or letters 
which represent these sounda* 

7. Lett^ns aro fonned into syllables and wo#ds ; words into sen* 
tences; and 6y these, properly uttered or written, men communi- 
cate their Noughts to each other. 

8. Grammar is divided into four parts ; namely, Or- 
tfiography^' Etymology y Syntax, and Prosody. 

9. Orthography treats of letters and syllables ; Etymol- 
ogyj of words ; Syntax, of sentences ; and Prosody^ of 
elocution and versification. 
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PART 1. 



ORTHOGRAPHY.* 

10. Orthography treats of letters, and of the mode 
of combining them into syllables and words. 

11. A letter is a mark, or character, used to represent an element- 
ary sound of the human voice. 

12. There are Twenty-six letters in the English Al|)habet. 

13. Letters are either Vowels or Consonants. 

14. A Vinoel is a letter which re[)resent8 a simple inarticulaU 
sound ; and in a word or syllable may he sounded alone. The vowels 
are a« e* u o« u, and w and y not before a vowel sounded in the same 
syllable. 

15. A Constmani is 1. letter which represents an articulate soand; 
and, in a word or syllable, is never sounded alone, but always in 
connexion with a vowel. The consonants are &, c, d^f, gt Kj% h 
I, m, n, p, qn r, *, <, «, a:, «, and w and y before a vowel sounded in 
the same syllable. , 

16. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound. Diph- 
thongs are of two kinds, proper and improper. 

17. A Proper Diphthoitg is one in which both the vowels are 
sounded, as ou in out ; oi in oil ; ow in cow. 

18. An Improper Diphthong, or digraph, is one in whidi only one 
of the vowels is sounded, as ou in courts oa in boat* 

19. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in one sound, aa 
eau in beauty, 

THE FOWERS OF LETTERS. 

, 20. In analyzing words into their elementary sounds, it is neces- 
sary td distinguish between the name of a letter and its power* 

21. The name of a letter is that by which it is usually called ; as 
A, bft, s^ dS, 6cc. • 

22. The power of a letter is the effect which it has, either by 
itself, or combined with other letters, in forming a word or syllable. 

* Orthography is properly a part of Grammar, as it belongii to " the art of speak- 
ing and writing a language with propriety." Yet as the whole sobject is treated 
niore folly in the spelling-book and dictionary, a brief synopsb of its princq>iea 
oojy is here given, rathw as a inatter cifottn, than with a view to its bemg parclo* 
ularly studied at tliis stage. ^The teacher may therefon, if ho thinks "proper, pass 
ovei thi»par. fortlieprei»eiit,*aud begin with Part II. 
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23. Air the vowels have, eftch several powen. Several letters 
have the same power, and certain powers or elements of woids, are 
represented by a combinatiafi of two letters. 

24. The elementary powers or soimds in the English language are 
about ^r^y, and are divided into FoeaUt represented by vowels and 
diphthongs, and SubvocaU^ and Aspirates^ represented 6y consonants, 
single or ccnnbined. 

25. Vocals are inarticulate sounds produced by the organs of 
voice, with the mouth more or less open, snd with no change, or bat 
slight change, of position in the organs of speech. 

26. SuBVocALS are sounds produced by the organs of voice, ardc- 
olated or modified by certain changes in the position of the organs of 
speech. 

27. Aspirates are mere whispering sounds without vocality, but 
which still have an audible effect in the enunciation of words. 
They are all articulate, except h, 

28. The elementary powers of letters can not be exhibited to the 
eye, but must be learned from the living voice. 

29. The NAM£ of a vowel is always one of its powers (except to 
and y)^ and if from the name of a consonant, we take away the 
vowel sound, what remains' is generally the power of that consonant, 
except w and y. • 

30. Table of Elementary Sounds in the English Language. 



I ■ 


VOGAJ'8. 


SUBVOCALS. 


i 


ASPIRATES. 


A. 


ale, able. 


B. 


&at, orb. 


F. 


/ix. 


A. 


art. 


D. 


dOf did. 


H. 


^at. 


A. 


all. 


G. 


gone, dog. 


K. 


^eep, boo^. 


A. 


at. 


J. 


judge. 


P. 


^en, top. 


E. 


me. 


L. 


lie. 


S. 


sun. 


E. 


met, egg. 


M. 


man. 


T. 


toy, ba^. 


I. 


ire. 


N. . 


no. 


Th. 


faith. 


I. 


in. 


NG. 


ting. 


Sh. 


show. 


O. 


old. 


R.» 


rope, far. 


Ch. 


chide. 


o. . 


move, ooze. 


Th. 


t7ll8. 


AVh. 


when. 


O. 


odd. 


V. 


vmi. 






U. 


tune, use. 


W. 


*• we. 






U- , 


up. 


Y. 


yes. 






U. 


full. 


Z. 


zinc. 






jOu. 


iAiou. 


Z. 


dLznre. 







** R before a Towel has 
toft and liquid siHmd : as. 



a hard or trilling aoimds aa, rai, rough t after avoweLa 
arm, far. 
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31. A full view of the elementary powers of letters m the forinar 
tion of words, is exhihited in the preceding table. In the words an- 
nexed as examples, the letter whose power is indicated is printed in 
Italic. By pronouncing the word distinctly, and then leaving out all 
bat the power of the Italic letter, and uttering that alone, we hare 
the power of that letter. 

32. Certain letters in the English Alphabet have the same power 
as others in the preceding table, and may therefore be called Equiv^ 
edents. Equivalents of vowels and diphthongs are numerous. 

33. Of the Subvocals and Aspirates, eight pairs are Ckyrrdaiwes, 
In sounding the first of any of tiiese pairs, the organs of voice* and 
speech are in the same position as in sounding its fellow, but th« 
first, or subvocal, has vocality ; the second, or aspirate, has not. 

• 34, Table of Equivalents and Cari^elatives. 



EQUIVALENTS. 




CORRELATIVES 


. 




Subvocals, 


Aspirates, 


W = u coWf mew. 


V. 


vow. 


F. 


fame. 


Y = i tyrant, system. 


G. 


gone. 


K. 


keep. 


C hard = k oat. 


B. 


bat. 


P. 


pen. 


Q, =ss k liquor. 


Z. 


zinc. 


S. 


sin. 


C soft = s cent. 


D. 


do. 


T. 


top. 


Gsoft =j ^m. 


Th. 


this. 


Th. 


thick. 


; X = ks fix. 


Z. 


aziire. 


Sh. 


show. 


1 


J. 


judge. 


€h. 


chide. 



35. These elementary sounds of the human voice, sometimes sim- 
ple, hut more commoidy combined, are formed into syllables and 
iDords. 



SYLLABLES. 

36- A Syllable is a certain vocal or articulate sound, 

uttered by one impulse of the voice, and represented by 

one or more letters, as, yarm,yarm-cr, ea-gle^ a-^^t-oZ. 

37. Every word contains as many Syllables as it has distinct vocal 
sounds, as, gram-ma-ri-an, 

* The Organs of voice are those poits (called by physiologists the larynx and its 
append^s) which are employed in the production of simple vocal sounds. 

The Organs of speech are mose parts employed to articolate or modify whisper* 
big or vocal Boonda. Theso are the tongae, lips, tet^th, and palate. 
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ORTHOGBAPHY SYLLABLBS. 18 

SB. A word of one syllable is called a MonosyUahle* 

39. A worcl of two 8yllal)les is called a Dissyllable* 

40. A word of three syllables is called a Trisyllable. 

41. A word of more than three syllables is called a Polysyllable* 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

42. The division of words into syllables is called Syl- 
labication* 

6ENERAI. RULE. 

43. Place together in distinct syllabled, those letters which make 
ap the separate parts or divisions of a word, as heard in its correct 
pronunciation. 

44. Tbe only definite nileB of modi value on this sabject» are tbefiillawing: — 

45. Rule 1. Two or more consonants forming but one elementary 
sound, are never separated ; such as, c^,^ tch^ t^ sh, ng^ ph, tok, gh 
silent, or sounding/, Ik sounding A:, &%. ; as, churtk-es^ tDateh^s, wor^ 
Aytfish-es, singling, philoso-phy, sigk'ing, cougk-ing, wcdk-ing. 

46. Rule 2. The terminations, cean, cian, ceous, cious^ cial, tiorit 
tious, tialf geon, gian, geotts, sion, are hardly ever divided ; as o-cean^ 
gra-eiotis, na-tion^ coura-geous^ &cc. 

^ 47. Rvle 3. Ccnnpound words are divided into their simple ones; 
as, raU-roady bee^hive^ hope^UsSt Oiank-ful, &c. 

48. Rule 4. The terminations of words, when they form a sylla- 
ble, are usually separated from their roots; as, writ-er^ teack-es^ 
think-ing, coLd-er^ old-est. 

49. Two separate words combined as one name, are usually sepa- 
rated by a hyphen ; as raU^oad, glass-house, bee-hive, 

50. In writing, a word of more than one syllable may be divided 
at the end of a line, but a monosyllable or a syllable, never 



SPELLING. 

w 

5.1. Spelling is the art of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. 

52. Tbe Ortfaognpby of the Bngliah langoage is so anomaloiis, and in many 
cases aibitrary, that proficiency in it can be acquired only by pracdoe, and tbe oao 
of the spelling-book or dictbnary. The following roles aro of a general character, 
thoagfaeventotheaetheremay be a few exceptions: — 
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GENERAL BULBS FOR SPELLING WORDS* 

RULE I. 

53. Monosyllables ending with /, /, or «, preceded by a single 
Yowel, doable the final consonant ; as, staffs mill, pcLss. 
24. Exceptions. — Of, if, us, h, has, was, hlfl, gaB, yes, this, as, thus, pns. 

RULE If. 

55. Words ending with any consonant except f, /, or «, do not 
double the final letter; as, sit, not, up^ put, that, in, 

56. Excepiion*. — Add, bonn, butt, huxz, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd, purr. 

RULE III. 

57. Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y into i 
before an additional letter or syllable ; as, spy, spies ; happy ^ hap^ 
pier, happiest; carry, carrier, carried ; fancy, fandjul, * 

58. ExeejUion 1. — Bat y is not changed befiire ing ; as, <2eiiy, denying. 

59. Exception 2. Words ending in y preceded by a vowel, retain die y aa> 
changed; as boy^ boys, boyish, boyhood. Bat lay, pay, say, mai&e kndfpaid, 
said; and day mokes daily. 

RULE IV. * 

60. Monosyllables and words accented on the last syllable, ending 
with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double that coa^ 
sonant before an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as ro5, 
robber; admit, admittance, admitted. 

ExcepAum. — Qat x and h are never doubled. 

61. But when a dip^hong or a double vowel precedes, or the ac- 
cent is not on the last syllable, the consonant is not doubled ; as, 
hoU, boiling, boiler ; toool, woolen ;Jbol,fooli^; visit, visited. 

62. Exceptions. In aboat fifty words ending in / with a vowel before it, and not 
recanted on tbe last syllable, many writers, contrary to analogy and withoat necea- 
city, double the I improperly before an additional syUat^le. Tbese are sach words 
as travd, traiveUer, travelling, travelled.* 

63. Bo also s and p are generally, though improperly, doubled in bias, worship^ 
and kidnap; as biassing, irorshipper, kidnapping. Webster, and many writers 
fbUowing him, in these words conform to the general rule. 

*The words referred to are the following: Apparel, bevel, bowel, cano^ caret, 
cavil, channel, chisel, counsel, cudgel, dishevel, driv^ duel, embowel, tm^wntA^ 
empanel, equal, gambol, gravel, grovel, handsel, hatchel, imperil, jewel, hennel, 
label, level, libel, marshal, marvel, model, panel, pareel, pencil, perO, pistol, pommel, 
quairel, ravel, revd, rival, roWd, ahova, ahrivisl, snivel, taineL tranuneC travel, 
tunnel, uuraveL 
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RULE V. ^ 

6*4. Words ending with U drop one I before the tenninatious less 
and lyy to prevent trebling; as, skill, skUUss ; fuU,fvUy ; and some 
writers, before ness andful ; ^fulness, skiljid* 

65. But words ending in any other double letter, preserve the letter 
double before less^ ly^ fiess, and fid ; as, harmlesdy, atiffiy, gruff- 
ness, dec. 

RULE VI. 

66. Silent e is preser^^ed before the tenninations, mcnt, UsSy ly, and 
fuL ; as, paleness, pecuieful, abatement, &c. 

67. £xeeptioni. Duly, truly, awfal, and geuoiSy, jadgmeiit, aoknowledgment, 
lodgment, abridgment, are excepted. Argument, ftom the Latin argumenlmn, 
Ui«not an exception. 

RULE VII. 

68. Silent e is omitted before terminations beginning with a vowel; 
as, slave, slavish ; cure, curable ; sense, sensible ; lodge, lodging ; 
love, lovesL • v 

69. BloTue, movet reprove^ saUt and their compoonds. aometimea, dioogh improp* 
eriy, retain *e hefine €Ude ; aa, blameablt, ice . 

70. Bat words ending in gt and ct retain e befiire al^ in order to pitsacivo the 
K^ Bound of 2 and c ; aa, changeable, peaeeabie, &c. For the aame reason we 
have tingeing and twingeing : Dye has dyeing, to distinguish it from dying. So 
filflo words ending with e hard, insert k before a syllable beginning with e or t to 
presenre the hard sound; ?t&, frolic, frolickedyfrolidnng. 

71. The lettera m^ at the end of a word, are changed into y befiire ing, as, die, 
dying; lie, lying. 

RULE VIII. 

72. Simple words ending in II, when joined to other words gener 
ally drop one I, when they lose the accent; as awful, hopeful, hand- 
fid, careful, already. 

73. But when they are under the accent, tlte double I should be 
retained ; as, fvljlll, willful, recall, foretell. But, untU, welcome, 
always, also, wiOial, therewithal, wherewithal, have single I, 

74. On the sabject of this role, however, usage is far from unilprm — f^tlfil and 
fuljm ; willful and wilful ; recal and recall ; foretd Bnd foretell, and similar va- 
rieties are common. 

75. Other compounded words are generally spelled in the same manner as the 
simple words of which they are foamed ; as, glats-houte, miU-wrighi, thereby. 

76. Many words in English admit c^ two or mate different modes of spelling *, 
•■as, eonju^ion, connexion i enquire, inquire} chemistry, chymistry, && In sodi 

cases, prevailing usage and analogy must be our guides. 
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CAPITALS. 



77. Formeriy every noui began wtth a capita! letter, both in writmg and in 
priming ; bat at presoat only tbe foOowing ^twda begin with capital letten :— 

1. The first word of every book,^ chapter, letter, note, or of any 
other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; also a^r a note of interrogadon, 

or exclamation, when the sentence before, and the one after it, are 

independent of each other. 

But if several interrogative or exdamatory Bentcsoces are so connected, that thS' 
latter sentences depend on the former, all of them, except the first, may begin with 
a small letter ; as, " How doth the ci^ ait solitaiy, that was full of people t how are 
her halMtationB beocnoe as deadate! how is die become as a widow !" 

•3. Proper names, titles of office or honor ; as, George Washing' 
ton^ General Lee, Judge Story^ Sir Walter Scott, Anierica, the Ohio, 
Pratt, Woodford, Sf Co,, Pearl Street, New York. 

4. The pronoan /, and the inteijection 0,.are written in capitals. 

6. The first word of every line in poetry. 

6. The appellations of the Dei|y ; as, Qod, Most High, the Al- 
mighty, the' Supreme Being, dec. 

7. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, Ore- 
clan, Roman, English, dpc. 

8. The first word of a direct quotation, when the quotation would 
form a complete sentence by itself; as, ** Always remember this an- 
cient maxim : * Know thyself/ ** 

When a qootatioa is not intxodnoed in the direct form, bat follows a comma, the 
first word mnst not begin with a capital; as, " Sobmon observes, that * pride goes 
beforo destroction.' " 

9. Common nouns when personified ; as, *' Come, gentle Spring.** 

10. Every substantive and principal word in the titles cJf books ; 
as, "Euclid's jfilements of Geometry;*' "Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village." 

78. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals, when they are 
femax^ably cmphadcal, or die principal sabject of the compodtion. 
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ETYMOLOGY, 

79. Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, 
their yarious modifications, and their derivations. 



WORDS. 



80. A Word is an articulate sound used by common 
consent as the sign of an idea. 

81. A few words consist of vocal or vowel sounds only, without 
articulation ; as, J, ah, awe, oh, owe, eye, &c. 

82.-1. Words, in respect of their Formation, are either 
Primitipe or Derivative, Simple or Compound. 

83. A PrimiHve word is one that is not derived from any other 
word iji the language ; as, hoy, justj, father. 

84. A Derivative word is one that is derived from some other word ; 
MS, boyish, justke, fatherly. 

85. A Simple word is one that is not combined with any other 
word ; as, man, house, city. 

86. A Compound word is one that is made up of two or more sim- 
ple words ; as» manhood, horseman. 

87.-2. Words, in respect of Form, are either Declinor 
Me or Indeclinable. 

88. A Declinable word is one which imdergoes certain changes of 
form or termination, to express the different relations of gender, num- 
ber, ease, person, 6cc., usually termed in Grammar Accidbnts ; as, 
man, men ; love, loves, loved. 

89. In the changes which they undergo, Nouns and Pronouns are 
said to be declined, Verbs, to be inflected. 

90. An IndedinaUe word is one which undergoes no change of 
form ; as, good, some, perliaps. 



L8. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

91.-3. In respect of Signification and Use, words are 
divided into different classes, called Parts of Speech. 

92. The principle according to whicli words are daasified la their use, or the 
part they perform in the expreanon of thought. Words which are names of ohjects 
are classed as 7U)un8 ; those which qualify noons are adjectives ; those which at- 
nibate an action or state to some subject are verbs, d:a Henco, when the same 
word is used for different porpoaes — at one time as a name, at another to qtidlify 
a noun, and at another to exptess an action or state — it should, in parsing, be as- 
rigned to that class of words, the office of which it performs for the time : thus* 
" Beibre honor [noun] is humility." " Honor [verb] thy father and thy mother." 

93. Parsing is the art of resolving a sentence into its 
elements or parts of speech ; stating the accidents or gram- 
matical properties of each word, and pointing out its rela- 
tion to other words with which it is connected. 

94. Parsing is distinguished into Etymological and SyntacticaL 

95. A word is parsed EtymologicaUy by stating the cUss of words 
to which it belongs, with its acciderUs or grammatical properties. 

96. A word is parsed Syntactically by stating, in addition, the 

relation in which it stands to other words, and the rales according to 

which they are combined, in phrases and sentences. 

97. These two, though related, are perfectly distinct, and should not be mixed up 
in the eariy part of the student's ootunBo, by anticipating at die outset what he can 
be sappoaed to know, only at a more advanced stage. Such a course may seem to 
be more intellectual, but its tendency is only to perplex and darken the subject. 
Let the student learn one thing at a lime, each thing thoroughly in its proper order, 
and continue to combine things learned, as &r as it can be done widxmt anticipating 
what is future. In this way the process will be mmple and easy ; eveiy step wiU 
be taken in the light, and when completed, the result will be satisfactory. Besides^ 
the student must be able to parse etymologically with great ease and promptness 
befbr^ he can with any advantage begin the study of syntax. This proniptoess ho 
Thrill acquire in a very short time, and almost without effort, if the class is properly 
drilled on the exercises furnished at every step in tibe following pages. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

98. The Parts of Speech in English are nine : viz., 
Noun, Article, -Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Prepo- 
sition, Interjection, and Conjunction. 
' 99. Of these, the Noun, Pronoun and Verh^ are de- 
clined ; the rest are indeclinable. 
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NOUNS. 



100. A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing ; 
as» Johuy Londotif book. Hence, / 

The names of persons, places, or things, are Nouns. 

101. Nouns are of two kinds, Proper and Common. 

102. A Proper Noun is the name applied to an indi- 
vidual only ; as, JohUi London, Amerlcay the Ohio. 

103. A Common Noun ib a narpe applied to all things 
()f the same sort ; as, maiij chair, table, booJc. 

104. Remark. — Proper mvinfl are need to distingaish individaals of the same 
daas from one aoother. Common nouns distingalfth gorU or dcutes, and are equally 
applicable to all things of the same dass. Thus, the common noon boy^ equally 
applicable to all objects of ttiat class ; bat the proper noana Jolui, Jameci* Bobert, 
ScCt are applicable only to particular individual$ of a claai. 

OBSBRVATIONS ON NOUNS. 

105. When a proper noun is used to denotes whole class, it be- 
comes common, and generally has imi article before it ; as, •* The 
twelve Casars,*^ ** He is the Cicero of his age," " A Daniel come to 
judgment.'* 

106. Common nouns become proper wlien personified, and abo 
wlien used as proper names ; as, Hail, Liberty ! The Park. 

107. Under common nouns are usually ranked-— 

1. Colleetive nouns, or nouns of multitude, wMch ngnify many in 

the singular number ; as* arm^, people. 

2. Abstract nmms, or names of qualities ; as, piety, wickedness. 

3. Verbal nouns, or the names of actions, Soa. ; as, reading, writ' 

ing, sleeping. 

4. Diminutive nouns, or nouns derived from other nouns, and de- 

noting a small one of the kind ; a^ stream, streamlet ; leaf, 
leaflet ; hill, hiUock, &c. 

108. To the daas of noons belongs evraytjiing, whether word* letter, mark, or 
character, of wUch we can think, speak, or write, regarded merely as ai>object of 
thought, even when, aa sonoetimes happens^ we do not give it a name. Tfaofl ' 
when we say, " Good^' is an ac^ective, a is a voweU 6 is a consonant, ^ is a capi- 
tal, 4 is an even nomber, i is a fraction, 1 is a maik of interrogation, -f- is the sign 
of addition, — of sabtraction, r=: of equally >— Good, a, b^ A, 4, i, 7, -f-, -^» =. aie 
all to be regarded as noons. 

109. BXM 4R1L— A noon is also called a tubsUmtive. Hot this term finr conve- 
denoo is hem used in a ntore comprebBnahre- aenBo, to mean noum* psnonalpro- 
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noun* otpkraset used as nooiu^ and naoally cafled "aabatandre pfanuMi." TfaM 
in mch a role uthu, ''An adjective agrees with a aabfltandve/' du^ the word aob- 
atandve may mean either a noan, or pronoon, or sabsttuitive phrase. 

EXERCISES.* 

1 In the fcdbwing^ list disdngnisfa proper noons ham commoo. and give a reasott 
fiyr the distinction ( — 

Albany, city, tree, nation, France, Philip, dog, horse, house, 
garden, Dublin, Edinburgh, London, river, Hudson, Ohio, 
Thames, countries, America, England, Ireland, Spain, sun, 
moon, stars, planets, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, man, woman, boy, 
girl,' John, James, Mary, Susan, mountain, stream, valley, 
wood, lake, roaa, time, soldier, army, regiment, Csssar, Pom* 
pey, tide, people, honor, virtue, kindness, grammar, logic, Sec, 

2. In the fidlowing sentences point oat the noons. Say why diey are noons ; teO 
whether they are nroper or common, and why. Thos; " T(U>l€* a noon, hecanse 
tlio name of a thin^; oommon, because applied to all things of the same sorL 

The table and chairs in this room belong to John ; the 
book-case, writing-desk, and books, to his brother. Time 
and tide wait for no man. The largest city in Europe is 
London ; in America, New^ork. The northern states pro- 
duce wheat, oats, barley, rye, com, and potatoes ; while cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and sugjir, are the pToducts of the south. 

3. Write down ten noons, or names of persons or things, and say something re- 
specting each, so as to make a sentence. 

Thus : Summer — summer is the warmest season of the year. 
Virtue — virtue is its own reward. 

4. Tell what words in the sentences so made, are noons, and why ; which are 
proper, or common, and why. 

iSu Wilts down ten more — and ten more ; and proceed as ahore. 



ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 
110. To nouns belong Person, Gender , Number y and 



Case, 



* The exerdses fanjished here, and thnraghont this work, are^ intended merely 
as a spedmen of the way in which the leading troths and fiaicte in Ghrammar may 
be wrought into the minds of pupils, by means of exercises properly devised. It is 
not, however, expected or ^edred that the teacher should limit himself to these. 
Every active and ingenioos teacher wSl devise sach new and various methods ot 
exercising his pnpfls as their age, capacity, and circomstances, and his own jnd^ 
ment and experieooe, may suggest, as best cafenlated to draw out tbsir powers^ 
ajul caMvate la them a hatbitof thinking and reasoniug for themselves. 
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NoT£< — ^These properties belong also to personal ana relative 
pronouns (239). 

PERSON. 

111. Person, ia Graroroafi is the distinction of nouns 
OS used in discourse, to denote the speaker, the person or 
thing spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. Hence, 

lis. There are three persons, called FvrsU Second, and Third. 

113. A noun is inthe^rx^ person, when it denotes the speaker; 
•a, *' It Poult have written it." 

114. A noun is in the second person, when it denotes the person or 
thing addressed ; as, •* Thou, God, seest me." — *• Hail, Liberty P^ 

115. \noun is in the third person, when it denotes the person or 
tiling spoken of; as, ^* Washington was brave." — •* ThUh is mighty.** 

116. RBHAitx.--The tlurd pencm b oaed flomedmeafiir the /rs< ; sb, ** Thyterv- 
ant bocame soraty ibr the lad to my father.'' Gen. 3clir. d3. Sometiixiefl^ pardda- 
lariy in the language of aapplication, for the second: a% " O let not the Lord bs 
angiy." Gen. xviiL 30. "WiU the Lord bless as 1" 

OBSERVATIONS ON PfiRSON. 

1 17. The furst and the second person can belong only to nouns de- 
noting persons, or to things personified ; becaose persons only can 
speak or be spoken to. The third person may belong to all nouns* 
because every object, whether person or thing, may be spoken of. 

116. A noun can be the subject of a verb only in the third person. 
A noun in the first or second person is never used as the subject of 
a verb, but only in apposition with the first or second personal pro- 
noun, for the sake of explanation or emphasis : and sometimes in the' 
Second person, without a pronoun, as the object addressed. 

119. A noun in the predicate is generally, though not always, in 
the third person, even when the subject is in the first or second ; as, 
** I am Alpha" &c., '* who is.** So with the pronouns / and then ; as, 
* I am A€,'* ** Thou art the man.^^ 

130. Remark. — ^Fseson makes no change either in the meanii^ or form of a 
doan, but amply denotes the manner la which it is nsed, as above stated. More- 
ver, as the name of the speaker, or of the person spoken to, is seldom expressed 
(the prononns / and thoUf we and you, being used in their stead), it seems to be a 
useless 'Ivaste of time, in parang, to mention the person of a noon, unless it be in 
the Jlrsi or second person, which will not happen more than once in a thousand 
times. Much time therefine will be saved, and no loss sustained, ifit be considered 
as taken for granted, without stating it, that a noun is in the third person, unless it 
be otherwise BkOBtloned. 
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GENDER. 



f 



12t. Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 

122. There are three genders^ Masctdine^ Fewiininej 
and Neuter. 

123. Nouns denoting males are Masculine; as, man^ 
hoy. 

124. Nouns denoting females are Feminine ; as, tpomant 
girl. '^ ■ ^ 

125. Nouns denoting neither males nor females, i. e., 
things without sex, are Neuter ; as, house^ bookf tree* 

126. Noans which denote either male»or females, gneh hb parent, 
neighbor, friend, ^., are sometimes, for the sake of convenience, 
said to be of the Common Oender, i. e., either masculine or feminine. 

127. There are three toays of distinguishing the sexes. 

1. By different words ; as, 



Masculine. 


Fefmni.ie. 


Masctdine. ' 


Feminine. 


Bachelor 


mttid 


Horse 


mare 


Beau '^ 


belle 


Husband 


wife 


Boy 


girl 


King 


queen 


Brother 


sister 


Lord 


lady 


Buck 


doe 


^an 


woman 


Bull 


cow 


Master 


mistress 


Drake 


duck 


Nephew 


niece 


Earl 


countess 


Ram, buck 


ewe 


Father 


mother 


Son 


daughter 


Friar 


nun 


Stag 


hind 


Gander 


goose 


Uncle 


aunt 


Hart 


roe 


Wizard 


witch 


2. 


By a difference of termination ; as. 


Masctdine. 


Feminine. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Abbot 


abbess 


Arbiter 


arbitress 


Actor 


actress 


Author 


authoress 


Administrator 


administratrix 


Baron 


baroness 


Adulterer 


adulteress 


Bridegroom 


bride 


Ambassador 


ambassadress 


Benefactor 


\ benefactreas 
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Maaetdme* 


Feminine* 


Masculine. Feminine, 


CoTint 


countess 


Peer peeress 


Deacon 


deaconess 


Poet poetess 


Dake 


duchess 


Priest priestess 


Elector 


electress 


Prince princece 


Emperor 


empress 


Prior prioress 


Enchanter 


enchantress 


Prophet prophetess 


Executor 


executrix 


Protector protectress 


Governor 


governess 


Shepherd shepherdess 


Heir 


heiress 


Songster songstress 


Heco 


heroine 


Sorcerer sorceress 


Hunter 


huntress 


r. , i sultana, or s 
Sultan I 

I taness 


Host 


•hostess 


Jew 


Jewess 


Tiger tigress 


Landgrave 


landgravine 


Traitor traitress 


Lion 


lioness 


Tutor tutoress 


Marquis 


marchioness 


Viscount viscountess 


Mayor 


mayoress 


Votary votaress 


Patron 


patroness 


Widower widow 


3. 


By prefixing a 


distinguishing word ; as, 




Masculine, Feminine. 


Sparrow. 


A cock sparrow. A hen sparrow. 


Goat. 


A he goat 


. A she goat. 


Servant. 


A man servant. A maid servant. 


Child. 


A male child. A female child. 


Descendants. Male descendants. Female descendants. 



sul- 



OBSERVATIOXS ON GENDER. 

J 28. Many masculine nouns have no corresponding feminine ; as, 
baker, brewer, &c. : and some feminine nouns have no corresponding 
masculine ; as, laundress, seamstress, &c. 

129. Some nouns naturally neuter, are often, by a figure of speech, 
converted into the masculine ur feminine; as, when v/e say of the 
sun, ** He is setting ;*' of the moon, ** She is eclipsed ;'• or of a ship. 
" She sails." 

130. Rem ARX.-^This inferior species of perBonlficatlon^ pocaliar to the Ktighf^ 
tankage, is often used with great beaaty to impart animation and liveliness to the 
style, widiout rendering it inflated or passionate. No certain rale, however, can be 
^iven.as to the gender to be need, except that nonns denoting objects di8tingai8lie<l 
for strength or boldness nsnally become mascnline, while, on the other hand, those 
^eividng objects noted for softness, boaat}% and gracefulness, are •onadorod 
feminine. 
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131. Li flpeaUog of aahntb wfaow sex is not lanwn to tu^ or not vegudoil, we 
ajHBgn tbe miipylinff gender to tfaooe difldngauhed iSar boldneM, fidelity, genefosty, 
dbe, strength, &e^ as the dog, the hone, the elephant ^Thne we ny, " The dog h 
remarkably varioiia in Am apedes." On the other hand, we aasign die feminiiie 
gender Id animnla characterized by weakneas and timidity; as, the hare, tbe cat, 
&,c., thn% ** The cat, aa she beholds the light, draws the ball of ker eye amall and 
k»g." 

132. In speaking of animak, particolariy those of inferior die, we firaqoendy 
consider them without sex, or of tbe neater gender. Thna^ ef an in&m^ we ssgr, 
«* // is a lovely creatare ;" of a cat, *' iit is crael to Us enemy." 

133. When the male and female are expressed by distinct terms; as, shepkerd^ 
shepkerdesSf the masculine term has sometimes also a general meaning, expressing 
both male and female, and is alwaya to be need when die oflloe,oocapation, piofes- 
skm. Ac., aqd not the sex of the individaal, is chiefly to be Expressed. The femi- 
nine term is used only when the discrimination of sex is necessary. Thos, when 
h is said, ** the Poets of dus coontiy are distingnidied fer oocrectness of taste«*' the 
lenn " Poet'' deariy indndes both male sxid female writers of poetzy But, " the 
best Poetess of tbo age,'* woold be said whrai speaking only of femalea. 

134. Collective nouns, when the reference is to the aggregate as 
one whole, or when they are in the plural number, are considered as 
neuter ; as, •* The army destroyed everything in its course ;" but 
when the reference is to the objects composing the coUection^as indi- 
viduals, they take the gender of the individuals referred to. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What u the feminine of- — Father, prince, king, master, 
actor, emperor, tridegroom, stag, buck, hart, nephew, friar, 
priest, heir, hero, Jew, host, hunter, sultan, executor, horse, 
lord, husband, brother, son, bull, he-goat, &c. ? 

2. WJiat is the masculine of- — Lady, woman, girl, niecu, 
nun, aunt, belle, duchess, abbess, empress, heroine, wife, 
sister, mother, hind, roe, mare, hen-sparrow, shepherdess, 
daughter, ewe, gopse, queen, songstress, widow, &c. 1 

3. Tell of what gender the following noitns are, and why, ^ 

Man, horse, tree, field, father, house, mother, queen, count, 
lady, Hing, prince, cast}e, tower, river, stone, hen, goose, 
seamstress, mountain^ cloud, air, sky, hand, foot, head, body, 
limb, Hon, tiger, mayor, countess ;— fiiend, neighbor, parent, 
teacher, assistant, guide ; — sun (129), moon, earth, ship ; — cat 
(132), mouse, fly, bird, elephant, hara. 

4. Take any of the above words, aod ^ay sometlung respecting the persGO ov 
tUng which it deootoai so as to make a sentence; thos, " My /aMtfr is at horns ** 
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NUMBER, 

135. Number is that property of a noun by which it 
expresses one, or more than one. ^ 

136. Nouns have two numbers, the Singular and the 
PluraL The singular denotes one; as, booky tree: the 
plural, more tJian one; as, booksj tree*. 

OENERAL RULE. 

137. The plural is commonly forn^ed by adding s to the 
singular; as, book, books. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

138. Rule 1. — Nouns in «, sA, ch soft, ;^, x, or o, form 
the plural by adding es ; as, Miss, Misses ; brush, brushes ; 
match, matches; topaz, topazes ; /ox, foxes ; hero, heroes. 

139. JSj?ce|7^idn«.-— Nouns in eo, to, and yo, liave ^ only a% cameo, 
cameos ; folio^ folios ; embryo^ embryos. So also, canto^ cantos. 
Junto, tyro, grotto, portico, solo, halo, quarto, formerly had s only 
in the plural ; but now more commonly es under the Rule ; as, junto, 
Juntoes, 6cc. Nouns in ck sounding k, add s only ; as, monarch, 
monarchs. 

140. Whenever sores wUl not coalesce with the final syllable, it 
adds a syllable to the word ; as, age, pi. ages ; box^ b(Ktes. But. 
where s or es will coalesce, it does not add a syllable; as, book, 
books ; cargo, cargoes. The s will make an additional syllable only 
after e final, pi:eceded by g, or an«-«>nnd: as, cage, cages; race, 
races ; rose, roses. Es will coalesce, and so not add a syllable, only 
after o ; as, echo, echoes. 

141. Rule 2«-rNonns in y ^(ter a consonant, change ji 
into ies in the plural ; as, lady, ladies* Buty * 

Nouns in y after a vowel, and all proper nouns in y, fol- 
low the general rule (137); as, day, days; the Pompcys, 
the Tulbjs,&Cf 

142. Rule 3. — Nouns in/or/e, change/ or ye into ves 
in the plural ; as loaf loaves ; life, lives* 
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143. fJrctfp/iofM.— Dwarf, scarf, rteef; brief, chief, grief; lier- 
chief, handkerchief, mischief; golf, turf, surf; safe, fife, strife; 
pioof, hoof, reproof, follow the general rule. Also nouns in^havc 
their plural ins; as, muff, muffs ; except staff, plural staves ; hut its 
compounds are regular ; as, fiagstqff, Mg»^P i tckarf has cither 
wkarft or wharves. 

EXERCISES. 

1. OiTe the planl of the foQowing noam, and tbo rale fbrfonuiiigit; thni* Fax, 
plarol, /oaaoc. RiUe—'SowM in 9, »h, ek soft, t, «, or o, form the plaral by 
adding; e«. Or, mora briefly i Noaas ia x foim the plural by adding ««. 

Fox, book, leaf, candle, hat, loaf, wish, fish, sex, box, 

coach, inch, sky, bourity, aimy, duty, knife, echo, loss, cargo, 

wife, story, church, table, glass, study, calf, branch, street, 

potato, peach, sheaf, booby, rock, stone, house, gloiy, hope, 

flower, city, difficulty, distress, wolf. 

Day, bay, relay, chimney, journey, valley, needle, enemy, 
ai*my, vale, ant, valley, hill, sea, key, toy, monarch, tyro, 
gi'otto, nuncio, punctilio, embryo, gulf, handkerchief, hoof, 
staff, muff, cliff, whiff, cuff, ruff, reef, safe, wharf, fief. 

2. Of what number is — Book, trees, plant, 'shnib, globes, 
planets, toys, home, fancy, mosses, glass, state, foxes, house, 
prints, spoon, beai*s, lilies, roses, churches, gloye, silk,' skies, 
hill, river, scenes, stars, berries, peach ? 

3. Take «x of the above worda, and aay aomariiing respedmg each; flrat in die 
singular, and then in the pluraL 

NOUNS IRREGULAE IN THE PLURAL. 

144. Some noons are irregular in the formation of their plural; 
sttch as — 

Singular. Plural. Singular, Plural 

Man men Tooth teeth 

Woman women Goose geese 

Child children Mouse mice 

Foot feet Loose lice 

Ox 4 oxen Cow, formerly kine 

but now regnlar, cow» 

145> Some nouns have both a regular and an irregnlar finrm of the 
plural, hot with difl^rent significations ; 
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SingtUar. 

Brother 

Brother 

Die 

Die 

Genitu 

Geniiu 

Tndex 

[fides 

Pea 

Pea 

Sow 

Sow or «wiue 

Penny 

Penny. 



(one c^ the same family) 
(one of the same society) 
(a stamp for coining) 
(a small cube for gaming) 
(men of genius) 
(a kind of siiirit) 
(a tahle of .reference) 
(a sign in algebra) 
(as a distinct seed) 
(as a species oi grun) 
(an individual animal) 
(the species) 
(a coi n ) 



PluraL 

hrothen 

brethren 

dies 

dice 

geniuses 

genii 

indexes 

indices 

peas 

pease 

sows 

swine 

pennies 

pence 



(a sum or value) 

146. Note. — ^Though pence is plural, yet such expressions as 
fourpenee^ silence, &c., as the name of a sum, or of a coin repre- 
senting that sum is often regarded as singular, and so capable of a 
plural ; as, •• Three fonrpences, or two sixpences, make a shilling." — 
•* A new siitpence is heavier than an old one." 

147. Compounds ending in fid or/ttZZ, and generally those which 
have the important word last, form the plural regularly ; as spoon* 
fid, eup'fidl^- coach-full, handful, mouse-trap, ox-cart, coitrt-yard, 
camera-ohscura, &c. ; plural, spoonfuls, cup-fulls, coadt-fuUs, 6cc, 

148. Compounds in which the principal word stands first, plaraHze 
the first word ; as — 

Singular, Plural. 

Cranmander-in-chief ccwnnianders-iaH?luef 

A.id-de-camp aids-de^camp 

Knight-errant knights-errant 

Court-martial courts-martial 

Consin-german cousins-german 

Father-in-law, &c. fathers-in-law, &c. 

Man-servant changes both; as, men-servants. So also, ufomen- 
servants, knightS'templars. 

149. The compounds of man form the plural as the simple word ; 
as, fishervfian, fishermen. But nouns accidentally ending in man, 
and not compounds of man, form the plural by the general rule ; as, 
Turcoinan, Mussulman, talisman ; plural, Turcomans, MussuL" 
mans, ^. 

150. Proper names, when pluralizcd, and other parts of speech 
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ased as nouns, or mere names, form the plural like nouna of flinular 
endings , aa, the AristoUes, the Solana^ the Mariuses, the Pompeys, 
the CieerM ; the ayei and noes^ the ins ami the ouU ; hy sixes and 
sevens^ hy fijlies ; three fourths^ two halves ; ^^ His ands and his &rs ;** 
** One of the buls is superfluous.** 

151. Exception. — Such words ending in y after a consonant, fol- 
low the general rule (137), and not the special rule (141); as, the 
LivySf the TSdhjs^ the Henrys — *« The whys and the fry«.** 

152. I<etters, marks, and numerical figurea, are made plural by 
adding *s ; as, ** Dot your t*», «id cross your Ts." — '.* Your «'* are 
not well made." — *♦ The +'* and -**« are not in line.** — " Four 6*» 
=eight 3's.**— " 9'« give place to 0'«." 

153. NoTB. — Some good writen finm (he pKiral of proper nines, 9cc^ in thii 
way ; sa* the Maritia'at the Pompey*a — ^tha vky*» and the tt^efon^g. But this 
is nnnocoaottiy, and Bhoold be avoidod. 

154« Words adopted Vithout change from foreign languages, gen- 
erally retain their original pluraL As a general rule, nouns in urn 
.or on^ have a in the plural. Latin nouns in u, in the plural change 
is into es ; Greek nouns in m, change is into ides : Latin nouns in a^ 
change a into a ; hut Greek nouns change a into ata in the pluraL 
The following are the most common, some of which, however, from 
common use, have become so much a part of the language as to have 
also the regular English form of the pluraL In the following table 
these are indicated by the letter IL 



Smgidar* 


Plural. 


Singtilar. 


Plural. 


Alumnus 


alumni 


Chrysalis 


chrysaMdea 


Alumna 


alunmas 


Crisis 


crises 


Amanuensis 


amanuenses 


Criterion 


criteria 


Analysis 


analyses 


Datum 


data 


Animalculum 


animalcula, R. 


Desideratum 


desiderata 


Antithesis 


antitheses 


DiaeresiB 

% 


disreses 


Apex 


apices, R. 


Effluvium 


effluvia 


Appendix 


appendices, R. 


Ellipsis 


ellipses 


Arcanum 


arcana 


Emphasis 


emphases 


Automaton 


automata, R. 


Encomium 


encomia, R, 


Axis 


axes 


Ephemeris 


ephemerides 


Bandit 


banditti 


Erratum 


errata 


Basis 


bases 


Focus 


* foci 


Beau 


beaux, R. 


Formula 


formulae, R. 


Calx 


calces, R. 


Fungus 


fungi, funguses 


.Cherub 


cherubim, R. 


Genius 


genii (145) 
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Genus 
Gymnasium 
Hypothesis 
Ignis fatuus 



Plural 
genera 

gymnasia, R. 
hypotheses 
ignes fatui 



Index (a pointer) indexes 
Index (in algebra) indices 



Lamina 

Larva 

Magus 

Medium 

Memorandum 



Singular. 

Nebula 

Oasis 

Parenthesis 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Scholium 

Seraph 

Speculum 

Stamen 

Stimulus 



laroinse 

larvie 

magi 

media, R. 

memoranda, R« Stratum 
Metamorphosis metamorphoses Thesis 
Miasma miasmata Vertebra 

Momentum' momenta, R. Vertex 
Monsieur messieurs Virtuoso 

Mr. (master) messrs. 'masters) Vortex 



Plural, 

nebula 

oases 

parenthesea 

phenomena 

radii 

scholia, R. 

seraphim, R. 

apecula 

stamina, R. 

stimuli 

strata 

thesea 

rertebm 

vertices, R« 

^rtuosi 

vortices, R. 



EXERCISES ON NOUNS IRREGULAR IN NUMBER* 

Give the plural of- — Man, foot, penny, mouse, ox, child, 
woman, brother, -goose, tooth ; — sow, die, court-martial, father- 
in-law, son-in-law ; cup-full, cOach-full, spoonful ; — erratum, 
medium, radius, genius, lamina, automaton, phenomenon^ 
stratum, axis, ellipsis, stamen, index, cherub, seraph, &c. 

Of what number U — Dice, arcana, fishermen, geese, dor* 
mice, alms, riches, thanks, souflers, tongs, teeth, woman, child, 
couit-maitial, apparatus, miasma, genii, geniuses, indices, 
indexes, mathematics, Matthew, James, John 7 

OBSBRA^TIONS ON NUMBER. 

155. Some nouns are used in the singular only. Such are the 
names of metidsy virtues^ vices^ arts, sciences, abstract qualities^ and 
ilang^ loeighed or measured; as, goldm meekness, piety, idleness^ 
intemperance, sculplvre, geometry, ufisdom, Jlour, ndlk, 6cc. Except 
when different sorts of things are expressed ; as, wines, teas, sugars, 
liquors, &C. • 

156. Some noims are used in the plural only ; as, annals, onHpo* 
des, archives, assets>t ashes, biUiards, hitlers, hreeS^es, clothes, calends, 
colors 'military banners), dregs, goods, hysterics, ides, intestikes, 
lileraii^ lees, letters (literature), minutiae, manners, morals, nones^ 
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orgies, pUiads or pkiades, shamUes, tidings, thanks, vespers, vUaU^' 
victuals. And things consi«ting of two parts ; as, btUows, drawers, 
hose, nippers, pincers, pliers, snuffers, scissors, shears, tongs, &c. . 

A few words usually plural, viz., bowels, embers, entrails, lungs, 
have sometimes a singular, denoting a part or pordon of that expressed 
by the plural ; as, bowel, lung, dec, 

1 57. Some nouns are alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, sunne, 
vermin, salmon, tenck ; apparatus, hiatus, series, congeries, species, 
superficies ; head (in the sense of individual), cattU ; also fish, and 
sometimes fowl, denoting the class ; but, denoting individuals, they 
have the regular plural; tu, fishes, fi^wls, 

158. The words brace, couple, pair, yoke, dozen, score, gross, hun^ 
dred, thousand, and some others, after adjectives of number, are 
either singular or plural ; as, a brace, a dozen, a hundred ; two brace, 
three dozen, six hundred, &c. But without an adjective of number, 
or in other constructions, and particularly after in, by, &c., in a dis- 
tributive sense, most of these words, in the plural, assume a jdural 
form ; as, ** In braces and dozens^ — ** By scores and hundreds,"^ — 
'^ Worth thousands.^* 

159^-1. The foUowihg words, plural in form, are sometimes singu- 
lar, but most commonly plural in signification, viz. : amends, means, 
riches, pains (meaning laborious edbrt), odds, alms, wages ;.and the 
names of certain sciences ; as, mathematics, ethics, optics, acoustics, 
metaphysics, politics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, dec. 

2. Means and amends, referring to one object, are singular; to 
more than one, plural. Mean, in the singular form, is now used to 
dgnify the middle between two extremes. Abns falmesse, Anglo- 
Saxon) and riches (ridusse, French) are really singular, though 
now used commonly in a plural sense. News, formerly singular or 
plural, is now mostly singular. Molasses and measles, though ending 
like a plural, are singular, and are so used. . Oats is generally plural ; 
gallows is both singular and plural* though a distinct plural form. 
gallowses, iti also in use. 

IGO. The following are singular in form, but in construction vari- 
ous : thus, fi)ot and horse, meaning bodies of troops, and people, mean* 
itig personsi are always construed as plural; cannon, slwt, sail, 
cavalry, infiintry, as singular or 'plural. People, when it signifies a 
community or body of persons, is a collective noun in the singular, 
and sometimes, though rarely, takes a plural form ; as, ** Many peoples 
and nations.'* Rev. x. 11. 
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THB PLURAI. OP PROPBR NAMB8« 

IGI. Proper names for the most part want the plural; but — 

1. Proper names without a title are used in the plural, when they 
refer to a race or family ; as, ** The Camj^bdU^^* ^^ the SttuirU ;** or 
tu several persons of the same name ; as, ** Th€ twelve Ca$ar$ ;** 
or when they are used to denote character ; as, ** The Ciceros of the 
age." 

3. Proper names with the title of Mrs. prefixed, or with any title, 
preceded by the numerals, ttoo^ three, &c., pluralize the name, and 
not the title ; as, **.The Mrs. Howards ;** ** the two Miss Mortons ;** 
•* the two Mr. Henrys.''^ 

3. But when several persons of the same name are spoken of indi- 
vidually, and distinguished by a particular appellation, or when per- 
sons of different names are spoken of together, the tide only, and not 
the name, is made plural ; as, '* Misses Julia and Mary Robinson ;'* 
** Messrs. George and Andrew Thomson;'* ** Messrs. Pratt, Wood- 
ford, & Co." 

Thus far, usage and the rule are «,ttled and uniform, but- 

4. In other cases, usage is still unsettled. Some writers, perhaps 
the majority, pluralize the tUU and not the name ; as, *' The Misses 
Brown," " the Messrs. Harper." Others, of equal authority, regard- 
ing the title as a sort of adjective, or the whole as a compound name, 
pluralize the name, and not the title ; as. ** The Miss Brotons ;" '* the 
Mr. Harpers.*^ This form is more common in conversation, and, 
being less stiff and formal, is more likely to prevail. A few improp- 
erly pluralize both name and title ; as, ** The Misses Browns ;" ^* the 
Messrs. HarpersJ*^ 

5. Names, with other titles prefixed, follow the same analogy ; as, 
** Lords Wellington and Lynedoch ;" ** the lords bishops of Durham 
and St. David's ;" «' the generals Scott and Taylor." 



CASES OF NOUNS. 

162. Case is the state or condition of a noun witb 
respect to the other words in a sentence. 

103. Nouns in English have three cases, the Nomina- 
tivC', Possessive, and Objective* 
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164. The Nominative case is used — 

1 . When a noun is used simply as the name of an object. 

2. When it is used as that of which something is affinned ; as^ 

*» John reads." 
d. When it is used as a predicate ; as, ** John is a good hoy,^^ 
4. When it is u§ed absolutely, or independent of any other word; 

as, •* O Absalonty my son /'* 

165. The Possessive case connects with the name of an object, the 
idea of origin, possession, or fitness ; as. The •tun's rays ; Jokn*$ 
book ; a hoy^s cap ; men's shoes. 

166. The Objective case is used — 

1. To denote the object of a transitive verb in the active voice ; 

' as, '* James assists Thomas.*^ 

2. To denote the object of a relation expressed by a preposition ; 

as, ** They live in London,^^ ^ 

3. To denote time, value, weighty or measure, without a governing 

word ; as, ** James is ten years old.*' 

GENERAL RULES. 

167. The nominatiTe and the objective of nouns are 
alike. 

168. The possessive singular is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and s to the nominative ; as, John^s. 

169. When the plural ends in s, the possessive is formed 
by adding an apostrophe only ; as, ladies'. But when the 
plural does not end in s, both the apostrophe and $ are 
added ; as, men^$, children^9. 

. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

170. Nouns are thus declined — 

Singular. Plural. Singular. PluraU Singular. 

Man men John 

Man's men's John's 

Man men John 

171. Proper i^ames for the most part want the plural (IGI). 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE POSSESSIVE. 

17St. The *B ia Ihe poBaeasive caw is evidently an abbreviatioii for die dd Eng^ 
lish termination <^ the genitive in m or m. Thus, " The king's crown'' was writ* 
ten, ** The kbgis crown." That '• is not an abbreviation Ibr hii^ as some have 



Nom. 


Lady 


ladies 


P(»SS. 


Lady's 


ladies' 


Obj. 


Lady 


ladies 
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nppaaed, is manifest from the fiict, that it is used where hit ooold not be propflriy 
employed ; thos, woman*t, men'*, ehUdnn't, bool^*, 4b&, can not be resolved into 
tcotnijtn hit, men 4w, children hu, &,e. 

Tlie apostrophe (') afVer « fai the plural, is not a mark of abbreviation, bat is 
tucil. ill modem times, merely as a sign of tbe poasesBTe. Its ose in the plnnl is 
but of recent date. ^ 

173. Wlien the nominative singular ends in ss^ or in letters of o 
similar sound, the s sfy&r the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, in 
order to ayciid harshness, or too close a succession of hissing sounds ; 
as, '* For goodness' sake ;" •* for conscience' sake ;'* •* Davies' Sur- 
veying ;*' ♦* Moses* disciples ;" •* Jesus' feet." ' 

174. NoTX.^Tbere i^cctMiderable diveni^ of opinion and nsa^ on this poinL 
6ome fiew insist on retaining • after the apostiophe in eveiy position ; as» ** Xa» 
thos's slock of patience."— /.'^^nsff^e. Otben drop the * only before a wofd 
beginning with an « or an t-sonnd, as above ; while otheradrop the s wherarer the 
Bse of it would produce harshness, or difficulty of pronuncisjdon. Though in this 
last, tho usage which omits the t is less prevalent and less accurate than that which 
retains it, yet, from die sanction it has obtained--ftom the stiffness and harahness 
whidi retaining the « often oocasiomh-and from the toiden^ in all qioken lan- 
guage to abbreviatkm and enphonyi it seems destined to prevail against all ail- 
ments to the omtraiy. 

175. Rkx ARK. — In written language, the omissbn of the s oeeaidons no inoonve- 
nienie ; iar the apostrophe sufficiently indicates the case, and the ocmstniction wffi 
genendly tndieate the number. In spoken language, however, die use of the « fti 
more neoessaiyfto avmd obscudty, especially in proper names. Thus, in spoken 
Istiguage, "Davy's Surveying," and "DavieiT Burvqying,'* sound precisely alike, 
though the names are diflferent Henoe^ to indicate the last name correctly in 
spet^dng, k win be more accurate, though leas euphonic, to say, ** Davies's Survey, 
ing;" Thus, also, " PeridnflT Arithmetic," "BuDwns* Grammv/' " Sparks' Analy- 
lAa,** in spoken language, may be mistaken for " Ferkin's Aritfametic," " Bullion's 
Grammar," ** Spark's Analysis." In such cases, precision wiO be secured at the 
expense of euphony, by retEunin^ the s, while euphony will bo attained, frequently 
at the expense of prechdon, by dropping it * 

176. Themeiuiing of the possessive may, in general, be expresiaed by the word 
of widi the objective ; thiw, fcr ** man's wisdom," " virtue* b reward," we may say, 
•* the wisdom of man," " the rewai^d of virtue." This mode will generally be pre- 
ferred, when the use of die possessiVe would appear stiff or awkward ; thus, " the 
length of the day," is better than " the day's length." In some few words wluch 
want the possesdve plural, such as father4n4aw, eouri-^nariialf &c., this is die 
only substitute. These two modes of expression, however, are not always equiv- 
alent; thus, "the king's picture," means any picture belonging to the kipg; "a 
picture of the king," means a portrait of him, without saving to whom it belonga 
So also, of with the objective, can not always be represented by the possesave; as, 
** A piece of gold," ** a cord of wood" ** the house of representatives," &c. 
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PARSING THE NOUN. 

177, A noun is parsed elyraologically, by stating its 
accidents, or grammatical properties ^110), as exemplified 

(182). 

178. Note.— The poMewive u easily known by its form. As the nominative 
and objective of mions are alike, in pandng xMMins in the fbUowing Urtfl, afl noam 
«it in thft powewvo may bt* aaid to; be in the nominativeu The method of diatin* 
guiahing the nominative and objective will be explained in ita pivper place. Aa 
pei'Mn belong!}, not to tbe/ffrm, bat to the re2«<tOM of the noun, the mention of it 
may be omitted for the preaenL 

179. N. B.— In an paraing,mnchtime will be saved, it the pnpii be aoenittomed 
to say everytliing neoeasary to be aaid, at onoe, withoat waiting to have each par> 
ticular drawn from him by a qaeatiGQ— to aay it in the sborloat poaaible mannar— 
and ako to say the same things alwaya in the tamt order. Every teacher will of 
eoonie select that onler which he prcfiers. The order here directed may perhaps 
be Rcce|itable to most teachers (18S). 

160. As it makes no difference in the coustniction of a aentenoe, whether a nom 
be proper or common, there seems to be little or joo advantage in mentbning tUa 
dtstinctiou in parsing. Some aooordingiy omit thia» as well as penon in paniag, 
for tlie sake of brevity — an object worthy of consideration in a large school, where 
eoonomy of time is ImpoctanL Or, when a proper noon occora, which'is compara- 
tively seldom, it may be mentioned, taking it alwaya/or grmtied that a noon is 
common when not otherwise mentioned. Tina appean to be aniflcienffcr every 
purpose. 

PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISC ^ 

181. In proceeding to parse the noon, the teaidier, if he thinks proper, may begin 
by some such inductive process as the following: The daaa having gone duoog^ 
the preceding defiintions and rales, die teacher may call on aome one to mention 
the N AM E of an^nbing he sees, or happens to think of; and sappose he mentions the 
words house, tree, book, desk,'^pen, &c, let these words be written on the black- 
^ board. He may tlien call on anodier, and another, in the aame way, atill writing 
the names tis mentfoned. In this way the pupils vnll fumiah a list (^ exercises finr 
iheniDclves. Tlie tcac^icr may then take the fint of theae, ''houae," and write it 
by it8t;ir on the board, at the k^ hand, and proceed with some such questions aa the 
foUovv'ing, the answers to which, from what has been previously jeamed. wiQ 
be obviouB, and readily given: — 

Is House tlie name of any thing T 

What part of speech are the names of things f 

Tlicn, what part of speech is House f Am. " A noun," 

(After the word house, on the board now write the woiU " ntmn",) 

What is a noun ? — How many kinds of nouna are diere T 

What is a proper noun ? — what a common noun T 

Is the word house proper or common f Ana. Comtnon. 

(Then after the word " noun" write the word common, as before.) 

What are the properties or accidents of the noon T 
"^ot is gender 7->How many genders are there? 
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Wlaat noanfl sre ma«eaUne ?— wliat fuminine t — ^whiU Dealer t 

To wfaicfa of theee/loes the word kavu belong t Ana. NeuUr, Wlqr t 

(Then write the word netfrr after oommon, m above.) 

What ia the next )iropcrty of the luian T 

What ia number 7 — How many numbcra are there T 

What does the singular dcuote 7 — the plural I 

Docs Houie denote one or more than one 7 

Of what number then is House t Ana. Singular. 

(Now add as above the word nng^ukur.) 

What is the next propoty of a dooaT 

How many cases are there 7 * Name them. 

Decline Haute in tlie singular: — ^in the phmL 

Whicli of these canes is used when a noon is m en Hkn i ed amply aetlM nene eC 

an object 7 

Houu being used in dus manner here, in what case is ItT Ana. In die Ncmi 

maitve. • ^ 

(Then write nomiHahve at tlie end* as above.) , 

At this point, there will have been written on the blackboard the following: — 

House, 2Vb«n, Common^ Neuter^ Singular, Nominative, 

The teadier may then ask, as a sort of review, Why do you caO house, a noun T 
—-why, common? — why, neuter 1 — ^why, singular 1 — ^why, Ae nominative t^-^ 
reqoking a djcdnct answer to each goestion And lastly, he may reqaon the 
(rapil to state these reasona in order, without the qncstinns; dioss— 

House — a Noun, because the name of a thing ; 

Comtfum, because it belongs to all things of the sort; 

Neuter, because without sex ; 

Singtdar, because it denotes one, plnraU haueea ; 

Nominative, because it is used only as a name (164-lst). 

By repeating this prooesa a few Cimes» oocaakmaDj, all that bekmga to the paniag 
at a noun wiQ become so familiar, and so dearly ondentood, as to be always easy> 

182. In parsing, these accidents may be statedt either in the order 
above, or in such as the teacher prefers. Some say, *' A common neu- 
ter noun, in the nominative singular,^* Others prefer, as giving 
more prominence to the accidents, and sufficiently euphonious, to 
say, ** A noun, common, neuter, in the nominaHve singular,** Or, 
omitting the kind of noun, except when a proper noun occurs, for 
reasons stated (180), to say more briefly, "A noun, neuter, in the 
nominative singular,** This last method is the one here recom- 
mended, as being brief and sufficiently descriptive. 

EXERCISES.' 

1. State the gender, case, and nnmber of the following nomii^ and always fai die 
same order ; thus, " Father, a noun, masculine, in the nominaiite, singntar,** 

Father, brothers, mother's, boys, book, loaf, arms, wife, 
hats, sisters', bride's, bottles, brush, goose, eagles' wings 
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echo, ox's horn, mouse, kings, queens, bread, child's toy, 

grass, tooth, tongs, candle, chaii^ Jane's boois, Robert's shoe, 

horee, biidle. i 

2. Go over Uie same list, giving arettsoii for everything stated ; thus, " Fatb^, a 
Jiaun, bccatue the name of an objeet ; mosculiTte, becaoae it denotes a male ; nom* 
iitittive, because mentioned simply as the name of an object (164-lst) ; nngvlart 
because it denotes ofte." 



THE ARTICLE. 

183. An ARtiCLE is a word put before a j[ioun» to indi- 
cate the manner in which it. is used. 

184. There are two articles, a or an and the. 

185. A or an is called the indefinite article, because if shows that 
its noun denotes a person or tlnngitidefinitely, or without distinction ; 
as, A man, i. e., any man, or some man, without stating which one^ 

186. ^ is used before a consonant ; as, a book: also before a yowel, 
or diphthong, which combines with its sound the power of initial y, 
or w ; as, a umt^ a use^ a eulogy^ a ewe., many a one* 

187. An is used before a vowel or silent ^ ; as, an age^ an hour: 

also before words beginning with h sounded, when the accent is on 

the second syllable ; as, <m heroic action, an historical account ;— 

because h in such words is but slightly sounded. 

16a. NoTK.^^The piimaiy finrm of this article is An fane). Tl^ n has been 
dropped befere a consonant, from regard to eaphony. 

1Q9. ^ or on is sometimes used in the sense of one^ each, every ; 

as, ** Six cents a pound ;*' *^ two shillings a yard ;*' ** one dollar a 

day ;" ** four hundred a year." 

190. RiMARK. — In the ezpresskiMi a huuitng^, a JUking, a buUdins^, and the 
Bke, a is eqoivalent to ai, to, in, on. and is to be regarded, not as an ankle, hat as' 
a preposition or prefix (548). In the same senser it is used as a prefix in audi 
words as a^fioat, ashore, asleep, abed &c 

191. 77i6 is called th^ dcfijiite article, because it shows that its 
noun is used definitely, and refers to some particular person or thing; 
as, the man, i. e., some [)articular man ascertained or pointed out. 
See Syntax (707-2). 

• 193. NoTX. — Tlie aiticle is sometimes said to limit the signification of a noon, 
and ia dierefore called a '* definitive.'' This is scarcely correct A noon with a or 
an prefixed, is always nsed in an individaal sense, to denote one of a' class. Bur 
tlus bciii^ for the most pan sa£BcientIy indicated by tlic singolar namber,die use itf 
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the artide to mftrk the mdlvidiul ii neoesauy only in the lew caiM In wUdi the 

noau. iu the singular niunber, is used m a generic^ as wcD as individaal sense. Tbos 
th«3 terms man, teomant oaky &c, withoat an article, mean the specieM ; hut widi 
a or an prefixed, they mean the individual; as, a man, a vomant on oak. So fax 
only can a or an property be said to limit, or perfiirm the part of a definitive. In 
other respects, it rathef diows die want of limitation. 

193. In like mauner, the article the oammoaaiy indicates thiu its noon is limited, 
and refers to some particnlar person or thing, bat sdll the article is Dot the limiting 
word. A noon may be limited in a varie^ of ways, by notoriety or eminence, by 
previous mention, by an adjective, a po8sessive» a relative clanae, a preposition and 
its case, dec ; bat never by the article, except perhaps in the case of previous men- 
tbn, and even that Is doabtfol. Thus when we say, ** The red book,'' "the &by'« 
book," "the book vhick we loet," "the book on the tabJe," we perceive that the 
word book, following the, is limited — ^not, however, by the article, bat by the words 
red^ hoys, tec This fact constitates a specific dilferenoe between the aitide and 
the adjective : the adjective always describes or limits its noon ; the article does not, 
but is only a sort of mdex, to give previous notice that the noun is used in a paztica- 
lar way. 

194. Parsing. — The article is parsed by stating wheth- 
er it is definite or indefinite^ and to what noun it belongs ; 
thus, " A book." — A is the indefinite article, and belongs 
to hook. 

EXERCISES. 

Ts it proper to say — a man, or an man t why ? 

a apple, or an apple 1 why 1 

a house, or an house 1 why 1 

a hour, or an hour 1 why 1 

a unicorn, or aji unicorn 1 why ? 

a ewe, or an ewe ? . why 1 

1. Prefix the fa*«i*fln<t« articfe a at an correct to dw foDowing words. 
8. Tell wUdi words are noons^ and why — sparse dbem (177).-Hlecline them. 

Chair, table, horse, cart, book, house, garden, bird, owl, 

egg, ear, eye, tree, cow, unit, use, old man, young man, word, 

hook, pot, bench, desk, room, oven, oak, eulogy, ewe, uncle, 

aunt ;-*open wagon, useful contrivance, round stone, old hat, 

new coat, ice-house, &c. 

3. In die feUowivg, conect soch as are wreng, and give a reason ibr the diange ; 
--fmrse the articles and nouns. 

An cup, a door, a apple, a pear, a ounce, a pound, an hat, 
^an wig, an eulogy, an youth, a honor, a heir, a crow, a ostrich, 
a pen— >a ugly beast, a useful tree, an humming-bird, an neat 
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cottage, a upper room, an huge monster, a handsome woifian, 

a delightful prospect. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

195. An Adjective is a word used to qualify a sub- 
stantive ; as, " A good boy ;" " a square box ;*' " ten, dol- 
lars ;" " we found him poor,^^ 

196. A HOOD is qualified by an adjectiverwhen tbe object named is thereby 
described^ limited, or distinguuhed from other things of the same name. This is 
done two ways : — 

1. Certain adjectives connect with their nonns some quality by whicb the objects 
named are described or distinguished fitmi others of the same kind ; as, " A red 
flag ;" " an amusing story." Such are common and participial adjectives (202). 

2. Otliers merely limit without expressing any quality; as, "An American 
book ;" •• ten doUara ;" " last week ;'" ** this year ;" " every day,'^ &c. Such are 
eireumstantial, numeral^ and defifiitive adjectives (202). 

197. Adjectives, as predicates, may qualify an infinitive mood, or 
clause of a sentence used as a substantive ; as, «* To play is pleas^ 
ant.^* — ** That the rich are happy is not always trueJ** 

198. Several adjectives sometimes qualify the same noun; as; **A 
smooth, round stone.'* 

199. An adjective is sometimes used to qualify the meaning of 
another adjective, both forming a sort of compound adjective ; as, **A 
bright-red color ;" ** a dark-blue coat ;" •* a cast-iron ball." 

200. Nouns become adjectives when they are used before other 
nouns, to exi)ress a quality, or property belonging to them; as, "A 
gold ring ;*' ** a silver cup ;" ** sea' water." 

201. On the contrary, adjectives without a substantive are some- 
times used as nouns ; as, ** God rewards the good, and punishes the 
fcaef ."— ** The virtuotts are the most happy J''^ Adjectives used in this 
way are usually preceded by the, and, when applied to persons, are 
for the most part considered plural. 

DIVISION OF ADJECTIVES. 

202. Adjectives are sometimes divided into the fdlowing dassea^ viz. : — 
1. Common, whidi express quality ; as, good, bad, sieeet, ice 

3. Circumstantial, which expresB drcomstanoes of time, pboe, natioii, &c. ; aa 

daily, eastern, English, American, Sec 
3. Numeral, whidb express number; as, one, two, three ; Jirst, second, &c. 
(. PoHictpial, condsting of participles, or oompoonds of participles used as ad- 

Jecdves; as, ''An amusing story;" "an unmerited rebuke;" *to pan 

umnolefted.** 'Borne add— 
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6. Defihilivt^ whkh do not'expiem aiiy pruperty of an object, l>ot meraly point 
it oat. or limit in varioas ways tlie moaning of the noao. To this daw 
belong duch words as ihx*, that, each^ evei-y, som€, both, &,c Tfaeae aome* 
times accompany the noun, and aometiniofl refer to it understood, or Mand 
instead of it, afier the maiAcr of pronouns, and hence are aomctimea calle8 
Pronomiufil adjectives, and sometimes Adjective pronount. (See 260.) 

803. This dassificatioa of adjectives, however, is of bat little prartical use, aa 
adjectives of all classes are used iu the same way. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

204. Adjectives expressing number are called Numeral 
adjectives. They are of two kinds, Cardinal and Ordinal, 

205. The Cardinal numbers indicate how many ; they 
a^e one, two, three, four, &c. 

206. The Ordinal numbers indicate which one of a ntim^' 
her; they Vive first, second, third, &c. In compound num- 
bers, the last only has the ordinal form ; as, twenty-riBST ; 

tioo. hundred and fifty^THrKD, &c. 

207. Numeral adjectives, b^ng also names of numbers, are often 
used as noons, and so liave the inflection and constmction of nouns : 
thus, by twos,'hy tefis^ by fifties. For ten's sake, for twenty^ s sake. 
One and one are two. Two is an even number. Five is the half 
of ten. Three fives are fifteen. Fifteen is divisible by three. Twice 
two IS four.* Four is equal to twice two. Three fimrths. 

208. Adjectives in English are indeclinable. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

• 209. Most common and participial adjectives have three 
forms, called degrees of comparison; namely,* Positive^ 
Comparative, and Superlative. 

* In aome arithmeties the language employed in the operation of multiplying— 
audi as " Twice two are four, twice three are six" — ^is inoorrect It sKould be^ 
" T-wice two is four,'* kxa. ; for the word tiro is used as a mn cr nlny noun — tlio name 
of a number. The adverb '* twice" is not in construction wim it, and consequently 
does not matke it plural. The meaning is, " The number two td^en twice is equaJ 
to four." ^ For the same reason we should say, " Three times tigp is six," because 
the meamng is, " Two taken three times is six." If we say, i' Three times one are 
three," we make '* times" the subject of the verb, whereas the subject of the verb 
reallv is "one" and " times'' is in -the objective of number (628). 2 : 4 : : 6 ; IS, 
ahould be read, " As 2 is to 4, so t« 6 to 12 ;" not " As ^-^o are to four, so ari," &c. 
But when numerals denoting more timn one, axe used as adjectives, with a aabataa* 
tive aquciiod or understood, they must have a plural construrtibu. 
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210. The Positive expresses a quality simply; as, 
** Gold is heavy.^^ 

Q 11. The Comparative expressfes a quality in a highei 
degree in one object tfian in another, or in sev- 
eral taken together ; as, '< Gold is heavier than 
silver." " He is wiser than his teachers." 

212. The Superlative expresses a quality in one object 

, in the highest degree compared with several 

others; as, '' Gold is the most precious of the 
^metals." 

213. Remark. — The superlative degree, when made hy prefixing the adverb 
mogt, is often used to express a very high degree ci a quality in an object, without 
directly comparing it with odaers; aa, " He is a moii duHngttisked man." Thus 
used, it is called the saperiative of eminence, and commonly has a or an b«;iore it, 
if the noun is angular; or it is without an article, if the noun is plural The same 
thmg is expressed by prefixing die advoi) very, taseeeditigly, ftc. ; as, " a vety di» 
Hnguiahed man." The superlative of comparison oommooiy has ike befiire it. 

RUUCS TOR COMFARJ8PI7. 

214. KuLR 1. Adjectives of one syllable!' form the com- 
parative by adding er to the positive, and the superlative 
by adding est ; as, sweety sweeter^ "sweetest. 

Words ending in e mute, drop t before er and est ; as, larfie, 
larger^ largest. (68.) 

215. Rule 2. Adjectives of more than one syllable,are 
commonly compared by prefixing more and most to the 
positive ; as, numerous, more numerous^ most numerous, 

216. Remark. — Though this rule indicates the prevailing usage/ 
yet adjectives of two syllables are not unfrequently compared by er 
and est; as, **Our tenderest cares;" ♦'The commonest materials." 
'Dissyllables in te and y are generally compared in this way ; as able, 
abler, ablest. All adjectives in y after a consonant, change y into i 
before er and est ; as, dry, drier, driest ; happy, happier, happiest 
(67) ; but y after a vowel is not changed ; as, gay, gayer, gayest. 

217. A lower degree of a quality in one object compared with 
another, and the lowest compared with several others, is expressed 
by prefixing less and least to the positive ; as, sweet, less sweet, least 
sweet. This, by way of distinction, is sometimes called the compar- 
ison of diminution, or comparison descending. 
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S18. The'meaning of the poritive is aometxmes diminiahed whlxnit omplogrls^ 
oomparison, by annexiDg; die lyUable t«A; ut, wkfte, whUuh; black, Uaekuh 
These may be caHed diminadve adjectives. So also various shades, degrees, or 
XBodifications of quality are frequently expressed by connecting widi the adjective 
such words aa raikert $onwckatt slightly, a Utile, too, vtry, greatlf, &c.» and, io 
the comparative and sapeiiative, by sach words as much, far, altogether, by far, Saa 

21^, Sach adjectives as superior, inferior, exterior, interior, Ac., tfaoagh derived 
from Latm comparatives, and involving the idea of comparison, are not considered 
the comparative dtfgree in English, any more than sod) words tapreferable, previous, 
Jcc. They have neither the form nor the constrfction of the comparative (963-8). 



IRREaULAR COMPAJIISOX. 

220* The following adjectives are compared irregularly, 
viz*: 



^Positive, 

Good 

Bad, evil, or ill 

Little 

Much or many 

Late 

Near 

Far 

Forth (obsolete) 

Fore 

Old 



Comparative. 

better 

worse 

less, sometimes lesser 

more 

later, irregular, latter 

nearer 

farther 

further 

former 

older or elder 



Superlatwe. 

best 

worst 

least 

most 

latest or last 

nearest or next 

farthest 

furthest 

foremost or first 

oldest or eldest 



221. Much is applied to things weighed or measured ; many^ to things 
that are numbered ; more and most^ to both. Farther and farthe$t 
generally denote place or distance ; as, " The /ar^«r they went, the 
more interesting was the scene ;" further and furthest refer to quan- 
tity or addition ; as, *» I have nothingywr^er to say." Older and 
oldsst are applied to persons or things, and refer to age or duration ; 
as, " H^er is an older poet than Virgil ;" ** The pyramids are 
older than the pantheon." Elder and eldest (from the obsolete eld) 
are applied only to persons of the same family, and denote priority 
of birth ; as, '* An elder brother." Later and latest have respect to 
time ; latter and lasttto position or order. 

222. Some superlatives are formed by annexing m^«l, sometimes to 
the comparative, and sometimes to the word from which the compar- 
ative is formed ; as, upper, uppermost or upmost, from up ; nether, 
nethermost ; inner, innerm4)st, or inmost, from in ; hinder, hinder- 
most, or hindmosty from hind ; outer, outermost, or utmost, from out. 
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ADJECTIVKS NOT COMPAHBD. 

223. Adjectives whose signi6cation does not admit of 
increase op diminution, can not properly be compared. 
* These are — ' 

1. Numerals; as, one, ttoo; third, fourth^ &c. 

2. Proper ailjectives ; asi English, American, RorHan, 

3. Adjectives that denote figure, shape, or mnterial ; as cirvii^r, 

square, wooden, &c. 

4. Such adjectives as denote posture or pasUion ; as, ptrpendic- 

ular, horizontal, 

5. Definitives ; as, each, every, all, some, &c. 

6. Adjectives of an absolute or superlative signification ; as, fme; 

perfect, universal, chief, extreme, infinite, complete. 

324. Remark. — Of these last, however, oompantiVe and raperiatiTO farms are 
wam^^imea used, either to give greater farce to the expreaGBon, or when the worda 
are osed in a scnae not strictly abatdnte or saperiative. The following are 
examples: — 

Extreme. — '* The extremest of evils." — Bacon. ** The extremest verge." — Shaks» 
'* His extremest state." — Spencer. [So in Greek ltf;^areiyrarof .] 

Chief.—** Chief esl of the herdsmen."— ^t6&. ** Chiefest courtier."— iSfcoiba. 
•• First and chiefatt:' — Milton. 

Perfect. — " Having moi-e perfect knowledge of that way," L e., knowledge 
nearer In perfection. — Bible. So, " The most perfect woaexy** — E. Everett. ** Less 
perfect imitadons." — Macaulay. 

More compHeU^ most complete^ less complete^ are common. 

225. Parsing. — In parsing an adjcfctive fully : 1. State 
its class. 2. Compare, if admitting comparison (209), and 
if not compared, so state it. 3. Tell its degree of com- 
parison, if compared. 4. The noun which it qualifies* 
Do this always in the same order, and in the fewest words 
possible. 

EXAMPLES. 

** A wise son maketh a glad father." — ** Wisdom is more precious 

than rubies." — " Tho. sluggard is toiser in his own conceit, ihanseven 

men that can render a reason." — " Lying lips are an abomination to 

the Lord." — ^* Blessed are thejpttrtf in heart." 

Wise is a common adjective, compared by er and est, posdve. and qitaHfies son. 
Glad is a common adjecdve, compared by er and est, posidve^ and qoalifiet 
fafher. 
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Uortpreeiaua is a ooramon a^jectire, oompared by more and mott, eompara- 

live, and qaalifie» ww/fom. 
Wiser ia a oommon adjective, companxl by er and e*t, compantive, and qaaH- 

fies sluggard. 
Seven is a numeral adj€x:tivc, cardinal, not compared, and qnalifies men. 
Blessed is a participial adjec^ve, compared by mate and mosti positive, and qani- 

ifies men uoderiitood. 
pure ia a common adjective, omipared by er and est^ positive, and qualifies men 

onderatood. 

226. Abbrkvi ATioN. — This process may be abbreviated witliout 

loss, by omitting the class, as of no use in Syntax, and also omitting 
to mention the degree of com])arison, except the comparative or 
superlative, taking it for granted, in adjectives comparedr that it is in 
the positive, unless otherwise stated. Any mention of degree, in 
adjectives not compared, would be improper. In this way the pre- 
ceding adjectives may be parsed, thus : — 

TVise is an a^jegBve, compftred by er and est, and qoaiifies urn. 

More precious is an adjective, oompazed by more and most, oomparative, and 

qualifies wisdom. 
Wiser is an adjective, compared by er and est^ comparative, and qualiflos 

sluggard* 

227. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

What is an adjective? The pupil having given the definition (195) m answer, 
for the purpose of illustrating it, a list of noons may again be formed on the black- 
board as directed (181) ; and supposing the list to be man, horse, apf^e, kause^ tree, 
book, tLc the teacher may take &em up, each in order, and proceed in some 
such way as the following : — 

Man. — What jpart c^ speech is man ? Why 7 Are all men exactly alike 7 If 
not, mention some things in which they differ. Ans. Some are talli some are 
shoH ; some old; some young ; some learned ; scHne unlearned ; some ufite ; some 
foolish, &c. 

When you say ** a taU man, a short man, an old man, a young man," what is the 
nee of the words tall, short, old, Ac. 7 Ans. They are used to qualify the word 
** man," by telling i^hat sort of a man is meant (196-1). What part of speech are 
words used to qualify noonst Then what part of speedi are tall, short, old, 
yoiCngj && f Prefix an adyective to each of die nouns in the list abov^ so as to 
make sense. Prefix as many a4jectives to each noun separately, as you can Uiink 
of, to make sense ; thus: Horse — ^a large horse, a small horse, a yoitng horse, &r. 
What pait of speedi is large, small, young, &c. 7 Why 7 

COBIPARATIVE DEGREE. 

' Ate an men equally tall ? Ans. No ; some men arc taller than othera When 
yon say, '* James is iidl^ dian John," in what form or degree is the adjective 
taller f ^What does the comparadve degree express (Sll) 7 How is the compara- 
tivc degree formed 7 When is the comparative formed by annexing er f When 
by prefixing more f What is the comparative form of tail, short, old, young, &c. ? 
What is the comparative form ot learned, unlearned, foolish, virtuous, he. f Put 
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tb6 a4}eothnM prefixed to ocpiui in the list sbovc^ in tte oampmlifQ fbfm.— Vorm 
■entenccs, each of which dial! contain a noon, and its adjectire in the comparative 
degree. 

SUPERLATIVE DEGREE. 

When yon compare James with several other persons, and find that he exceeds 
them all in tallness, how woold yon express it 7 Ana I wonld say, ** James is 
the taOest" What form of the adjective is toff est ? What does the saperiatiVe 
express 7 In how many ways is it formed 7 When, by annexing est to ibe posi- 
tive? When* by prefixing most? What is the snperlative of t4ill, short, old, 
yoking, rickf poor, &c. 7— of leamedf unlearned^ beanlifid, virtwms, ice 7 Pnt 
the adjectives prefixed to the nouns, in the list above^ in the saperlative form. Form 
sentences, in each of which tlicre shall be one of the above nonns, and its adjective 
in the raperlative degree. 

SXERCISBS. 

1. Compare-^— Bright, diligent, thin, noble, bad, pretty^ 

fearful, brave, warm, active, worthy, cold, large, industrious, 

affable, wise, obedient, gloomy, able, sad, little, strong, near, 

dutiful, serene, big, good, careless, hot, late, finiitful. 

Add to each one of these adjectives a noan which it can propeily qualify , aa^ 
« A bright. day;* **tL diligent student," &c. 

2. In^what form are the following adjectives? — ^Mildest, 

better, high, more, uttermost, happiest, worthless, least, whiter, 

lowermost, worse, cruel, eldest, gentle, magnificent, best, many, 

less, gayest, peaceful, virtuous, sweetest, evil, inmost, happier, 

miserable, temperate, useful, delicate, honorable. ^ 

Compare each,^ these adjectives. 

Add to each, anonn which it can properiy.qnalify. 

3. In the following phrases, tell which words are nonns, and wliicfa are a4Jeo- 
tives. Parse as directed (182, 194, 225). 

A good man ; a kind heart ; a clear sky ; the benevolent 
lady ; the highest hill ; a skilful artist ; an older companion ; 
man's chief concern ; a lady's lap-dog ; most splendid talents ; 
the liveliest disposition ; a pleasant temper ; the raging bil- 
lows ; temples magnificent ; silent shades ; excellent com ; a 
loftier tower ; a happier disposition ; the third day ; a round 
ball ; a square table ; one good book is better than many bad 
books. 

4. Talte a paragraph in any book ; point ont the aarUdes, wfuiu, and adjectives* 
^"zse them ; but, in noans, omit the ease. 
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PRONOUNS. 

228. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as, 
*'John is a good boy; he is diligent in hi$ studies." 

229. The noan which the pronoun represents or designatestis called 
its anUeedent, because, in the third person, it usually stands before 
the pronoun ; and, in the first and second, the person intended is indi* 
cated by the pronoun itself. 



^ 



230. Pronouns of the third person are used in writing and speaking, 
to prevent the frequent and awkward repetition of the noun. Thust 
without the pronoun, the above example would read, ^*John is a good 
boy ; John is diligent in John*s studies'* (236). 

231. A pronoun is sometimes used instead of another pranoun ; aa, 
^* You and /must attend to our duty." 

232. Pronouns nAy be divided into Personal^ Relative 
TnierrogiUive^ and Adjective* 

L* PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

233. Perional Pronouns are those which distinguish the 
person by their form. They are either Simple or Com- 
pound* 

SIMPLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

234. The simple personal pronouns are 7, tkoUj he, ske^ 
It; with their plurals, wCf you^ they. , 

235. Of these, J is of the first person, and denotes the speaker ; 
thou is of the second, and denotes the person addressed ; he^ she^ itf 
are of the third, and denote the person or thing spoken of {111), 

236. The pronouns / and thou denote the speaker, and the person 
addressed, without previous mention, or even knowledge of their 
names, the persons intended being sufficiently indicated by their 
presence, or some other circumstance. The pronouns of the third 
person refer to some person or thing previously mentioned, or easily 
understood from the context, or from the nature of the sentence. 

237. iJe, she, and they, are frequently used as general terms ui 
the be^nning bf a sentence, equivalent to " the person," &c., with- 
out reference to a noun going before ; as, *• He [the person] that lov- 
eth pleasure shall be a poor man.** 
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238. !/'A«y is also used in a vague sense for " people,** in such 
.expressions as •* They say," like the French on, or the German man* 

239. To personal pronouns, like nouns (110), belong 
Person^^ender, Number, and Case. They are thus de- 
clined : — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Norn, Poss. Ohj, Nom. Poss, Obj, 

1. M. or F. I mine me We . ours us 

2. M. or F, Thou/ (244) thine thee You (245) yours you 

C Masc, He his him They theirs them 

3. < Fern. She hers her They theirs them 
( NeuL It its it They theirs them 

OBSBRVATIONS ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

240. In many Grammara, the poneflaive of all the pronoons, except he and it, has 
twc forms, as follows : itfy or v^ ; thy or thine ; h^ or herg ; Qur or ourt ; yonr 
or yours ; their or their$. According to this arrangement, the first form, my^ thy^ 
Jcc., is always used before a nonn denoting the object pooseased ; the eefxmd ibnii, 
minCt thine, Ac, never before that nomi, but only referring to it as previoosly men- 
tioned, or evident from the oonnencm. The po wcoo ive case of noonSjisnsed in both 
ways. To this classification, there is no important objection; and sach as prefer it 
may readily adopt it, thoagh, far xeasons assigaed (388), a diflferent classificatkm ii 
berp preferred. Mine and thitie are sometimes used aa poflsesnvea for my and 
thy (293). 

241. Some, agam, regard my, thy, &c., as the only forms of the poss ooflivc case^ 
and mine, thine, &c., not as a possessive case at all, bat as a substitate for die pes- 
tessive case of the pronoxm and the noon referred to together, and that it is hi die 
nominatiTe or objective case, according as the nonn referred to would be, m the full 
expression ; thus, " Yoor book is old, mine is new," is equivalent to *' Your book is 
old, my book b new." Hence it is inferred, that mine is not a possessive case, bat 
a substitute for my book, and the ncnninative to is. This, thoagh plausible, is obvi« 
ously incorrect. If, instead of the pronoun mine, we substitute a nous, that noim 
will have to be m the possessive case; thus, " Your book is old, JohvUs is new" 
The construction in these t^'o sentences being identical, if **John*s^* be the posses* 
idve case, so also is ** minef andif in the possessive, it can not be the nominative to 
** M." The nustake lies in oxiBidering mine a substitnte for my book, whereas il 
really is a substitute only for my, indnding such a reference to the word book qi the 
preceding part of the sentence, as renders its repetition in the second part not only 
uimeceasar}'. but. according to the usage of the language, improper. The difference 
between ihe construction of die noun and the pronoun, in such sentences, is simply 
this : the possessivcs mine, thine, tea., according to usage, are nev«r used before a 
Bonn, but the possessive of the noon is used both before a noon and after it When 
it is deemed proper to express the noun after the pronoun, the fwm mine, ftc^ most 
be changed for my, &c Thus, we can not say " Mine book," but ** My book f 
but we can with equal propriety say, **John*t book," or " The book is John's,"-^ 
See App..I. 
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S49. In the nme maimer, may be expiamed,the an of the poaseMive aiker firan* 
iitiye vests in the active voice, and after prepoaitiona ; thus, "Jamea lost hia 
booka, and I gave bim mine," meaning my hooks. — " A picture of the king'a," ia a 
pictare of (i. e., from) the king's pictores. So " A book of mine," ia a book of (from) 
my books. *" A friend of yoora," is a friend of (from) yoor frienda. It is worthy of 
notice, tbal thongh this use of the posseaaivc after of, originally and atrictly impliea 
■eloctioo, or a ptirl only, it haa insensibly come to be used when no aach selectiaa 
is^ or ever ean be, intended. Thos we may aay, " That bouse of yoon^" ** that 
iarm oi yours," without intendmg to imply that any dOaet houses or (arms bdong to 
you ; and when we say, " That head of youn^" selection ia obviously exc l uded by 
the sense. 

243. In proclamations, charters, editorial articles, and the like, loe 
is frequently applied to one person. 

244 Thou is now nsed only in the solemn style, in addresses to 

the Deity, or to some important object in nature, or to mark special 

"emphasis, or in the language of contempt. Ye, the plural of thou, 

is seldcsn used (exqept as the subject of the imperative), and only in 

the solemn style. It is sometimes used as the objective for you ; as, 

** Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate yt /" — Shaks* 

245. Youy the common plural of ihoUf is now used also to denote one penxm, but. 
even when it does so^ it alwaya lakea a plural verb. Thia usage haa become so 
fixed and uniform, that s(Mne eminent grammarians contend for ita being regarded 
as singular. Ko advantage, however, would be gained by adopting this proposa], 
and it seems m accord much more with simplicity, as well as with fact, to regard it 
as a plural which has come by use to be applied in this manner. In certain kind» 
of writing (243), we is used in the same way, and ao also is the ccnresponding pro- 
noun hi French, and aome other modem languages, in whidi, however, it is always 
ff^paided as a i^ural Ibnn.* 

246. The pronoun it is used in a variety of ways : — 
1. Properly it is nsed instead of a neuter noun, word, or substan- 
tive phrase ; as, ^' Life is short ; it should be well improved." 
^*Man is a noun; it is irregular in the plural." " James is 
a good scholar, and he knows i^** viz., that he is a gpod 
scholar. ^*And the burden that was upon it shall be cut 
off; for the Lord hath spoken t^'* — Is, xxii. 25. 
St It is nsed as an indefinite subject of the verb io he, followed by 
'E predicate in any person or number ; as, ^* It is /;" **Itii 

. you ;" ♦* It is tkey,^^ &c. 

I '-II I . , .111 ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ I I I ii.i- .-.,.. 

* " The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural, is now generally 
applied al&e to one person or to more. This usa^, however it may seem to 
involve a solecism, is estabUahed by that authority agaust which the mere grammaf 
rian has scarcely a right to rononstrate. We do not, however, think it neceseaiy or 
advisable to~ encumber the conjugationB, as some have done, by introducing diit 
psanoun-and the corresoonding form of the verb, as singular. It is manifiastl^ bet- 
ter to say that the plunu is used for the singular, by the figure enafloffS" — Ooold 
Brown, p. 137. 
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3. It U used in the same manner after the vero to he^m interrog- 

ative sentences ; as, ♦* Who is it V " What is it ?" &c. 

4. It is prefixed as an introductory subject to such words as to be, 

tjo happen, to become, and the like, referring to an infinitive 
mood, or substantive phrase which foHows the verb, and is iti 
true subject ; as, ^*It ^b an honor for man to cease from 
strife ;" i. e.. To cease from strife is an honor for man. »* It 
has been proved, that the earth revolves on its axis ;" i. e., Itf 
namely, that the earth revolves on its axis, has been proved. 

5. It is used indefinitely before certain verbs, to denote some cause 

unknown, or general, or well known, whose action is expresso 
ed by the verb ; as, " It rains ;•' " It snows ;" ** It thunders;" 
^* It is cold ;'* ** It is hot,*' ^. Verbs before which it is thus 
used, are said to be impersonal (520). 

6. It is sometimes used as a mere expletive ; as, ^* Crane end trip 

it as you go." 

247. The possessives, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, should never be 
written her's, iVs, our^s, yoitr*Sf their's. 

248. His and its, before a noun, are possee^ve pronouns ; without 
a noun following, they are the possessive case (292). Her, before a 
noun, is the possessive pronoun; without a noun, it is the objective 
.case. y, , 

COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

249. Myself (ourself), thyself (yourself), himsdf, herseif, %Uiiy\ 
with their plurals, ourselves, ytmrselves, themselves, are called Cbm- 
pound personal pronouns. They are used in two cases — the nomi- 
native, and the objective. In the nominative they are emphatic, and 
are added to their respective personal pronouns, or are used instead 
of them ; as, ** I myself did it.'* ** Himself shall come." In the 
objective they are r^exive, showing that the agent is also the object 
of his own act ; as, ** Judas went and hanged himself'* 

250. The simple pronouns, also, are sometimes used in a reflexive 
sense : as, ** Thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre, as he that hew- 
eth him out a sepulchre on high." — BiUe. 

251. Ourself Slid yourself axe used as compounds, corresponding to 
we and you, applied to an individual ; as, " We 0i«r5c(/' will follow.** 
^Shaks. ** You must do it yourself ^ 

252. The possessive emphatic or reflexive, is made by adding the 
word own to the possessives my, thy, his her, 6cc. (295) ; as, ** God 
created man in his own i?jfiage " 
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PARSING. 

253. Per^nal pronouns are parsed nearly like the sub- 
stantives for which they stand (182). Thus, " I love" — I 
is a pronoun of the first person, masculine or feminine, in 
the nominative singular. 

As an additional exercise, rer son may be andgned for each statexneBt, tfaaa*.— 
1 18 a pronoun^ because it stands for a noun or name. 

personal^ — its form determines its person. 

first person,, — it represents the speaker. 

Masculine., or Feminine^ — ^it denotes maie or female. 

Nominative^ — subject of /ope. 

Singular^ — ^it denotes but one. 

254. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. • 

What is a pronoun? What is a personal pronoun ? In the sentence, ** John b 
in ihe garden ; he«Bay8 it is foil of trees," for what noun or nanie» does the word he 
(Hand ? Then what port of speech is ht ? Why ? For what noun does the w<wJ^ 
u stand ' — then what part of sixjech is U? Why? What other words stand 
histead of nouns ? (Write a list of tlicm on the blackboard.) 

Write sentences, each contaming one of these pronouns, and tell for what noon 
it stands. 

Select the personal pronouns from sentences in any reading-lesson, or book, and 
say fix* what nouns they stand. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Parse the following list, as directed (253). — I, thou, we, 
me, us, thine, he, him, she, hers, .they, thee, them, its, theirs, 
you, her, ours, yours, ipine, his, it ; — myself, ourselves, your- 
self, himself, theinselves. 

S. Select the personal pronouns in the followiing sentences, and parse thera ; i(oi 
the first or second person, state what they designate ; if of the third, state the nouns 
for wliich they stand. 

James says he is older than I ; but I am taller than he. 

That book is mine ; tg^ke it and read it. Le,t them do it 

themselves. When you learn the lesson, come to me, and I 

will hear you say it. They will go when we return. Thou 

art the man. Your knife is sharper than mine ; lend it to 

me, if you please, till I mend my pen. 

3. Write sentences, each of which shall contahi a pronoun in the nondnativ* 
•-in jSnn poBseflrive caBo*>iii the objecfivo dase. 

3 
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4. Change the following sentences, bo Ifaat U AaXL be omiQed, end the inbject or 
diing spoken of soei. sund first (246~4). 

It is pleasant to see the sun. It is criminal to deceive. It 
b manifest that you have been deceived. It is said that the 
cholera has appeai*ed in England. It is easy to talk* 

5 Write sentences of Uus kini both ways. 

n. RELATIVE PEONOUNS. 

255. A Relative Pronoun is one that relates to, and con- 
nects its clause with, a noun or pronouti before it called the 
antecedent ; as, *' The master who taught us." 

256. The antecedent of a relative may be a nonn, a proBOim, an 
infinitive mood, a clause of a sentence, or any fact or thing implied 
In it; as, ** A king who is just, makes bis people happy ;'* ^* He thai 
is wise, IB wise for himself;*' ** He who reads all will not be able to 
thinks without wMch it is impertinent to read ; nor to act^ without 
which it is impertinent to think ;'* ** We are bound to <^ey the Dimne 
iaw, tohieh we can not do without Divine aid ;*' *' The man was said 
to be innocent^ which he was not." 

257. Relative pronouns are of two kinds, Simple and 
Compound* 

258. The simple relative pronouns are who, whick^ that 
and what. That and vthat are indeclinable, and used only 
in the nominative and objective. Who is masculine or fem- 
inine, and which is masculine, feminine, or neuter. They 
are declined thus :^— 

Singular and Plural. Singular and Plural* 
Nam. Who Which 

Pou. Whose Whose 

Oy. Whom Which 

269. Who is applied to persons only ; as, " The boy 
who reads.*' 

260. Which is applied to inferior animals, and things 
without life; as, "The dog which barks" — ^<*The book 
which was lost.'' 

S61. This xoiative^ as in Latin, sometiihes^fiir the sake of greater penpicQi^,hia, 
Its anteoedent repeated aficr U; a«i ** Igave ham a knife with an fsragf haadkk 



ipAiefr *fiS^ be «ffl fan." Thb coMtruction, howevwr, ti toetegam, and tlbatd*\ be 
avmded. 

262. K^icA i« applied also to collective nonns, expressing coDec- 
linns of persons, when the reference is to the collection, and not to the 
persons composing it ; as, ** The comnaittee wMch was appointed.'* 
Also to names of persons considered only as a word ; as, ** Nero, 
vMch is only another name for cmelty.'* 

263. Which has for its possessive uihos€ ; as, ** A religion whote 
origin is Divine." Instead of **trAoM," however, the objective with 
of before it is more ccmin)oa ; as, ** A religion the origin of which is 
Divine." • v •. 

264. That is applied to both persons and things ; as, 
'* The boy that reads ;" " the dog^ that barks ;" " the book 
that was lost" 

265. What is applied to things only, and is never used 
but when the antecedent is .omitted ; as, '^ This is what I 
wanted." 

266. In the above example, properly speaking, what neither includes the antece- 
dent, nor has it nnderstood, in tlie ordinary senae of that expression. If it incladed 
the antecedent, then what would be of two cases at the same time, which, if not 
absurd, is an anomaly not to be readily admitted. If the antecedent were onder- 
stood, it coi^ be sapplied, and then the sentence wonld stand, " This is the thing 
tphat 1 wanted." Bat this is not English. The tmth is, tehat is a simple relative, 
having, wherever used, like all other reladves, bat one case ; but yet it has this 
pecnliarity of nsage, that it alvrays reSen to a general anteoed^it, omitted, but 
easily sapplied by the mind, and to which belongs the other case in the ocmstmctioii. 
The antecedent referred to is always d» word "thing" or " things/' or some gen- 
enl or indefinite term, obnooa from the aenae. When that antecedent is expressed, 
the relative following most be which or thai, but never what. Thus, ** This is what 
I wanted," is equivalent to " This is that which, or the thin^which, I wanted." 
Hence, diough it is true diat what is equivalent in meaning to thai which, or tha 
thing whidi, yet th» error to which this has imperceptibly led, viz., that what is a 
oompoond relative, and includes the antecedent, tbeold be oaiefoUy avoided. — 8eo 
App. 11. 

267. The office of the relative is twofold : — 

1. It is sometimes merely additive^ and comiects its clanBe ^'fth 
the antecedent, for the pnrpose of farther dedcribing, without modi- 
fying it ; thus nsed, it is a mere connective, nearly equivalent to and, 
with a personal pronoun he, she, it, &c. ; as, ** Light is a body which 
moves with great celerity" = ** Light is a body, and it moves with 
great celerity." 

2. It is more commonly rtetrietwe, and connects its clauBOf aa an 
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adjunct, with the antecedent, in order to modify or restrict ha mean- 
ing. Thus used, fhe relative with its clause is equivalent to an adjec- 
tive ; as, ♦♦ Every thing tekich has life is an animal" =** "Every living 
thing is an animal." When used in this way, the relative can not be 
resolved into and with a personal pronoun, for we can not say, ** Ev- 
ery thing is an animal, and it has life." 

2G8. The relatives who and tchich are used in both senses. Tfiat 
is used in restrictive, more commonly than in descriptive clauses. 

269. Which is sometimes used as a demonstrative adjective pro- 
noun (303), equivalent to this or tJiese, and agrees with a substantive 
following it; a^'** JVhich things are an allegory" = ** These things 
are an allegory." 

270. In Engliflht a relative most always be in the same sentence with ita aateoc, 
dent, and, if restrictive, in close connexion with it In Latin, the relative often haB 
its antecedent in a preceding sentence, and connected with it by a oonjonctive term. 
When this is the case, it should be tendered into English by a demonstrative, or 
personal pronoun. This difference of idiom should be carefully marked by classica] 
0tadentB.--^(ee Lat Gr., $ 99, Obs. 8. 

271. In soch sentences as the following — " Stum such at are vidoos*' — ** Send 
mxcti at you have" — some grammarians consider the word €U a relative : in the first 
example, as the nominative to are ; and in the second, as the objecdve, governed 
by have. Others, more properly, regard it, in all such sentences, as a conjuncdon, 
and the exprcsdons as elliptical — to be supplied thus: ** Shnn such at [djose whoj 
are vidoos." — " Send such at [those which] you have." — See App. IIL 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

272. The relatives who^ which, and what, with ever or soever an- 
nexed, are called compound relatives. They are used instead of the 
eimple relative and a general or indefinite antecedent ; as, ** Whoso^ 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin ;" that is, ^^Any one or every 
one who committetH sin," dec. ** Whatever is evil should be avoid- 
ed ;" that is, ^^ Every thing which is evil," &c. 

273. Like the relative what, the oompoond relativea are used only when the 
faideiinite antecedent is omitted. Whenever that is expressed, the simple relathre 
toho, which, or thai, should be used aa in the preoeding examples. 

274. It is therefore not correct to say, either that these relatives inciude the ante- 
cedents, and so have two casea^ or that the anteoedent is ondersliood. The same 
reasoning that is i^fiplied to the relative what ^266), is equally applkable to the com- 
pound relatives, only it must be remejnbered that the antepedent referred to in thciie, 
and to which one of the cases properly belongs, is always a general or indefinite 
tcnn. 

275. In old writings the antecedent word is sometime* expressed, either before or 
after the compound relative, for the sake of givater emphasis or precimm; as, " Blem* 
'^dig^A fphoioeter shall not be ofTended in mc."'»Engr. Bible, " U^hotoever w ill, lot 
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him lake dte water of life." This vwge, however, is now omrly (Amk^ exaspt 

with the word whatever ; as, ,*-* Wifeo/crer yoa do, let it be done well" 

276. WkosOt formerly used in the sense of whoever, or whosoever, is now obso- 
lete. 

277. Whatever, whatsoever, whichever, aiul whichsoever, are often used before 
substantives, as a sort of indefinite adjective ; as, " Whatever coarse you take, act 
uprightly." Wlien thus used, the noon is sometimes placed between vliut, whick^ 
or whose, and soever; as. " What coarse soever''' — "Into whose Iwuse soeva- ye 
enter." ^ 

PARSING. 

278. The relative is parsed by stating its gender, num- 
ber, case, and antecedent (the gender and number being 
always the same as those of the antecedent (742); thus — 

** The boy who studies what is usefuT", will improve." 

Who is a relative pronoan, mascniine, in the nominative singular, and refers to 
" boy," as its antecedent. 

Whnt is a relative pronoun, neuter in the nominative singular, and refers to 
" thing," or " that," as its antecedent, omitted : if supplied, whtU must bo 
changed into which (266) ; thus, the thing which, or tfuxt which. 

The pupil may assign reasons for the statements made in parsing, as exempli- 
fied (253). 

EXERCISES ON THE RELATIVE. 

1. Write OQ the blaokboard a list of nouns, arranged in a oidumn on the left side, 
and write after each its proper relative ; thus, " The man — who ;" " The bird — 
whick." 

2. In the following sentencei!^ point out the relative, and the anteeedent, or word 
to which it relatea Also state whether it is additive or restrictive (267) : — 

A man who is generous will be honored. God, by whose 
kindness we live, whom we worship, who created all things, 
IS eternal. That is the book which I lost. He who steals 
my purse, steals trash. This is the boy whom we met. This 
Is the man that did it. These are the books that you bought. 
The person who does no good, does harm. The woman who 
was huit, is well. This is the cat, that killed the i*at, that 
ate the malt, that lay in Xhe house, that Jack built. 

3. In each of the following sentences point out the compound relative — mentioQ 
the antecedent omitted, to which it refers. Insert the antecedent in each sentence^ 
and'make the necessary change in tlie relative (273) : — 

Whoever steals my purse, steals trash. Whoever does no 
good, does harm. Whatever purifies the heart, fortifies it. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to yon, do ye to 
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them also. Whoever sins, will suffer. I lof e whoever knres 
me. Now whatsoever God hath said to thee, do. Whatso- 
ever I command you, do it. 

4. In the follawing sentences, wherever it can be done, change the relative aod 
antecedent for>tlie oompoand relative : — 

Bring with you everything which you see. Any one who 

told such a story, has been misinformed. Anything^ that is 

woi-th doing at all, is worth doing well. Anything that gives 

pain to others, deserves not the n^me of pleasure. Every 

one who loves pleasure, will be a poor man. From every 

one, to whom much is given, shall much be required. 

III. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. ^ 

279. Who, which, and what, when used in asking ques- 
tions, are called hiterrogative Pronouns ; as, " Who is 
there ?"— " Which will you take ?"— « What did he say ?" 

280. Who and which are declined like the relatives (258). 

281. In questions, who is equivalent to what person; which and 
what have a noun following, to which, like an^adjective, they belong, 
or refer to one understood, but easily supplied ; thus, *' Who [what 
person] is there ?" — ** Which [book] will you take?" — "What [thing] 
did he say?" ' 

282. Who applies to persons only ; which and what to persons or 
things. 

283. As applied to persons ; who inqoJres for the name ; tokiek for the individaal ; 

what far the character or occapatkm ; as, " Who wrote that book ?" — ** Mr. Web* 
ster."— « Whidi of them 7"— ** JVboA Webster."—- What is he ?"— " A lexioognv 
pher." 

284. The same pranoaas used responavely, in the begfaming of a despetidenA 

dftose, or in what is call^ the indirect qnestion (i e., in a way which, in an inde- 
pendent clause, would be a direct question), are properly neither interrogativei 
nor relativet, but a sort of indefinite pnnxnins (306). This will be best illusCraled 
by an example t — 
InUrrogative.-^** Who wrote that letter V* 
Relative. — *' I know the person who ^yrote that' letter;" that is, I am acquainted 

with him. 
Indefinite. — ** I know who wrote that letter ;" that is, I know by whom that letter 

was written. 

S85. It is necessary to these words being regarded as indefinites — 1. That 

they begin a dependent clause ; 3. That they do iu)t ask a question ; 3. That 

an antecedent can not be supplied without changing the sense ; and 4. That 

« the whole clause be either the subject of a verb, or the object of a verb or prepo- 
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fition. These reaiarka will mp^ to all the fcUowing examplei t * I know wha 
wrote that letter."—^ Tell me who wrote that letter/'*-" Do yon know «iAe 
wrote that letter V'—** Nobody knowi toko he u."— •< WKo he is, can not b« 
known."—" Did he teU yo« vko he ia ?"— " We can not teU which ii he."->« I 
know not what I ahall do/'— ^* It ii uncertain to whom that book belongs."— 
** Teach me what ia truth, and whai n enw/' 

PARSING. 

286. Interrogative pronouns, in both the direct and the 
indirect questions, are parsed by stating their gender, num- 
ber, and case ; thus : — ' 

" Who comes ? I know not who comes." 

\fVho ii an uiterrogative pronoun, maaeoline or feminine in the nominative riB» 

gular. 
Who IB an indefinite pconoon (or an intenogatire prattmn used TesponaiT«|^ 

maaculine or feminine, in the nominatiTe aingnlar. 
Reason! may be assigned for each statement, as exemplified (253). 

EXERCISES. 

1. Point oat in which of tiie fisUowing senteoeea, trAo, wAicA, and what, are 
rdatives ; in which, interrogativet ; and in which, indefimtet. 

§ Who gteals my purse, steals trash. To whom did you 

give that book 1 What I do, thou knowest not now. Who 

you are, what you are, or to whom you belong, no one 

knows. What shall I dd 1 Who built that house 1 Do you 

know by whom that house was built ? Is that the man who 

built that house % Which book is yours 1 Do you know 

which book is yours 1 I saw a book which was said to be 

yours. I know which book is yours. What in me is dark, 

illumine. What is crooked, can not be made straight. What 

is wanting, can not be numbered. What is wanted t I know 

what is wanted. 

9. Write sentences, each of which shall contain one of &ese pronouns in one or 
other of these different senses. 

IV. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

287. Adjective Pronouns are words used, some- 
times lilce adjectives, to qualify a noun, and sometimes 
like pronouns, to staud instead of nouns. 
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288. Adjectives used as nouns, or with a noun understood, com- 
monly take the article the before them (201) ; as, the young; the old^ 
the good, &c. Adjective pronouns do not. 

*i89. Of th« adjective pronouns the Po$$es8tvet clearly have a double character. 
As :ia adjective, they qualify a Doan, and aa a pronoun, ataod inttead of a noun. 
The Distributives^ Demomtraiives, and Indefinites, as adjectives, qualify a noon 
expressed (nt understood, or they stand instead of a noun, and thus may be regarded 
sometimes as adjectives, and sometimes as pronouns. Hence they are dassed by 
some g^rammarians as adjectives, and called pronominal a^ectivet ; and by odiers 
as pmnouns, and called adjective pronouns. The latter classification and name are 
here profeired, because tliey have been admitted into the grammars of almost all 
languages ; and because a change of established nomenclature is an evil of sb 
serious a kmd, that it should not be incarred unless for the most ui^pent reasons. 
Still, it is a maUer of little moment in tV^e//* which of these classifications is adopted. 
The principal |ioint for the learner is, to know which the words are, and their char- 
acter and use ; and every teacher may adopt that classification and name which he 
[wefers. ' For the convenience of such as prefer to consider them pronominal 
adjeciiven, they are classed as defmitives (202-5). . 

290. Adjective Pronouns are divided into four classes : 
Possessive, Distributive, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 4^ 

291. The Possessive Pronouns are such as denot^ 
possession. They are my, thy, hisy fter, itSi-^^-our, youVf 
their — cum. 

S92. The possessive pronouns are derived from the persona], ahd combine th^ 
office of the adjective and pronoun, for they ahvays limit one noun denoting the 
object fx).s.scssed, and stand instead of another denoting the possessor. They agree* 
w>th the possessive case of tlie personal pronoun in meaning, but differ from it in 
construction. The possessive pi6noun, Uke the adjective, is always followed by its 
noun ; as, *' This is my book ;" the possessive case of the personal is never followed 
by a noon, but refers to one known or previously expressed ; as, ** This book is 
mine." The possessive case of nouns is used both ways ; as, " This is John's 
book ;" or. " This book is John's,** 

293. Formerly mine and thine were used before a vowel, or tlie letter h, instead 
of mi/ and Uiy ; as, ** Blot out all mine iniquities ;" " Commune with thine heait." 
This form is still in use. 

294. IIix, her, and its, when followed by a substantiye, are possessive pronouns; 
not followed by a substantive, his is the possessive case of he; her, the objectire 
case of she ; and its, the possessive case of it. In the Englid Bible, his ia neuter ' 
as well as masculine, and is used where its would now be used. See Prov, xxiii 
ai ; Is. Lx. 22. 

295. Oicn is not used as a possessive pronoun by itself but is added to the othei 
possessive pronouns^ or to tlie possessive case of nouns, to render tlie possession ex- 
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liresKd by tfaem emphatic; as, " My own book;" ** The boy's imn brok. The 
posBoauve pronoun, with own following it, may have ita suliatantivc oodontood ; ai, 
•* This book is my oton," 

DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS. 

296. The Distributive pronouns represent oBjects as 
taken separately. They are each, erery, either, neither. 

297. Each denotes two or more objects taken separately. 

298. Every denotes each of more than two objects taken individu- 
ally, and comprehends them all. 

209 Either means one of two, but not both. It is sometimes used 
for each ; as, "On eitJier side of the river." 

300. Neither means not either. 

301. The distributives are always of the third person singular, 
even when they relate to the persons speaking, or to- those spoken 
to; as, •* Each of tis — each of you — each of them — has his faults. *•, 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

302. The Demorutrative pronouns point out objects 
definitely. They are this, that, with their plurals, thesCf 
those. 

303. Yan and whiehy before a noon, seem more property to belong to-diii dan of 
wordi than to any other; aa^ " Yon trembling coward ;" ** Yon tall cliff;" " Whidk 
ifabgB are an allegory ;"=:" These things," &c. 

304. Former and tatter, first and last, with (he prefixed, though often osed Uke 
thai and this, referring to words contrasted, are properly adjecdrea (201). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. . 

305. The Lide/inite pronouns designate objects indefi- 
nitely. They are, none, any, all, such, whole, some, bothj 
one (used indefinitely), other, another. The three last are 
declined like nouns. 

306. To these may be added, no, much, many^few, several, and 
the like ; alsr), whoy which, and what, used responsively (284). 

307. One, denoting a definite number, is a nmneral adjective (205) ; as, " One 
man is sofBcient." Bat one, referring indefinitely to an individaal, is an indefinite 
pronoun. Thus used, with its noun folbwing, it is indeclinable like the adjective, 
as, ^^One man's interest is not to be preferred to another^s." Without its noun 
Icdiowing, it is botli longnlar and plural, and is declinable, like the substantiTe; asb 
'* One is as good as another ;" " On^s interest is as good as another^s;" ** He took 
the old bird, and leii the young ones." ** One might say." 

The same remark is applicable to the indefinites, other and another. 

3* 
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308. JVbne (no ofu) is used in both numbers ; and is never fol- 
lowed by a substantive ; as, *• None is so rude ;" ** A.niong nanej is 
there more sobriety." 

309. Another is a compound of the article an and other. 

310. Sonie is used with numerals, to signify about ; as, ** Some 
fifty years ago." This should not be imitated. 

311. The expressions, eocA olher,tjad one another, form what maybe called 
reciprocal prononns, and express a mutaal relation between different penuna 
They have this pecoliarity of construction, that tbefirst word of each pair is in the 
nominative, in apposition with the plural subject, which it diatributea, and the 
second in the objective, governed by the transitive verb or preposition ; as, " They 
loved each other,'* L e.. They loved, each the other ; " They vsrrote to one another" 
I. e , one to another (673). Eack other applies to two ; one another, to more 
than two. 

312. Some of these indefinites, and words of similar signification, are sometimes 
used adverbially with the comparative degree ; as, " Are yon any better ?" " I 
am 9ome better ;" " He is none the better — all the better," L e."i " Are you better 
in any degree 7" &c. - 

4 PARSING. 

313. Adjective Pronouns are parsed by stating th^ class 
to which they belong, and the word which they qualify, 
thus : — , 

•« Every day brings its own duties.*' 

Every is a distributive adjective pronoun, qnalifytng " day^ 
Ite is a possessive adjective prcmoun, emphatic, qualifying ** dviies.^ 
Own IB a dependent possessive adjective pronoun ; joined with iU, to render the 
possession expressed emphatic (295). 

EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

1. Point out the adjective prononns in the following phrases and ■entenoea and 
parse them: — 

Every man is, to some extent, the architect of his own 
fortune. Do good to all men — ^injury to none. All things 
come alike to -all. Your own friend, and your father's 
friend, forsake not. ^ This one, or that one, will answer my 
purpose ; both ai*e good. Some men love their money more 
than their honor. 

EXERCISES ON PRONOUNS PROMISCUOUSLY. 

In the following phrases and sentences, point out the premouns, and parse them—, 
each as already dvected : — 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old, he will not depart from it. Remember thy Creator and 
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Redeemer, in the days of thy youth. He is an object of pity^ 
wlio can not respect himself. Feeble are all those pleasures 
in which the heart has no share. 

EXERCISES ON ALL THE PRECEDINO PARTS OI^ SPEECH. 

In the Mowing sentences, point oat the noona, artidea, a^^^ectivaf, and pronoiiii^ 
in tlie order in whidi they occur, and pone them : — 

<* My son, forggt not my law ; but let thy heart keep my 
commandments: For length of days, and long life, and 
peace, shall they add to thee. Let not mercy and truth for- 
sake thee^ bind them about thy neck, write them upon. the 
table of thy heart. Honor the Lord with thy substance, and 
with the fii*st-fruits of all thine increase : So shall thy bams 
be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with 
new wine. Happy is the man that findeth Wisdom. Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left handyiiches and 
honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, ' and all her 
paths, are peace.*' 
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314. A Verb is a word used to express the actj beings 

or state, of its subject; as, "John runs;^* "The boy 

sleeps ;" " We are ;'* " He ti loved:' Hence — 

A word that expresses the act, being, or state of a thing, is a 

Yerb. Thus, we say runs is a verb, becaase it expresses the act 

of John^ &c. — See App. IV. 

315. The nabject of a verb is that peraon or thing, whote act, being, or ttate, the 
▼erb expresaes. Thus, in the preceding exemplea, ''nuM,'' expream the act of 
**John"—'* aleepa," the state of*' bay/'—" are," the being or exiatenoe of *<«€," and 
"id loved" the state of'* he" aa the object acted upon (369). In like manoOT, in 
tiie sentences, " Let kim come ;" ** I saw a man cutting wood ;" " let" expreaaea 
the act of th&u understood, denoting the person addrMsed — ** come," the act of 
" him," and " cutting," the actof " man," 

316. Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and Intrans' 
itive. • 

* Thb division of verba into trancdtive and Intranritive has bfsen ae general^ 
adopted and approved by the beat grammariani^ that any diacsoasion of die aabjoot 
is now annoccNHory. 
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317. A Transitive verb expresses an act done by one 
p(*.r3on or thing to another ; as, " James striJces the table ;" 
'* The table is struck by James*' (367). 

318. An Intransitive verb expresses the being or 
sv.'/^ of its subject, or an act not done to another; as, *^I 
o/7i;" *' He sleeps ;^^ "You rw»." 

319. In this division, Tmiadve (pasBXDg over) verbs include all those virhich 
< x prcs» an act that passe* over from the actcH* to an object ; or the meaning of whicli 
hm such a reference to an objectt as to render the expreritdonof it necessary to com- 
plete tlie Sense; 00,** He loves us;" ''/hear you ;'*** James kesembles iUt 
blr)e^er ?"* HeuAsa book:' % 

Intransitive verbs inclnde all those which are not transitive, whether they exprea 
action or not ; as, " 1 am ;" " You walk ;" ** They nin." 

320. These two classes of verbs may be thus distinguished : — 

1. Transitive verbs in the active voice require an object after them to complete 
the sense; as, "James strikes the table;" — Intransitive verbs do not require an 
object after them, bat the sense is complete without it ; as, " He sits ;" " You ride ;" 
" The wind blows ;" " The wheel turns." 

2. As the object of a transitive active verb is in the objective case, any verb 
which makes sense with me, thee^ Aim, her, it, them, after it, is transitive. A 
verb that does not make sense with one of tbe«$ words after it, is intransitive ; 
thus, strikes is transitive, beoaase we can say, *' Jamos strikes we;" sleeps is in- 
transitive, because we can not say, *' James sleeps me" Hence — 

When a verb in the sctive voice, has^n object, it i% transitive: when St has 
not an object, it is intranntive. 

3. In the use of transitive verbs, three things are always implied— the odor, 
the aeif and the object acted upon : in the use of intransitive verbs, there are 
only two— the subject, afid the being, state, or ac^ .ascribed to it. 

321. Intransitive verbs are soinetirnes rendered transitive — 

1. When followed by a noun of the same, or similar signification, 
as an object; as, intransitive, **I run;"^ transitive^ *'Ir»na 



race," 



2. By the addition of. another word ; as, intransitive, ** I laugh ;'* 
transitive, "I laugh aV^ (375). 

322. The same verbs are sometimes used in a transitive, and some- 
times in an intransitive sense. Thus, in the sentence, *^ Charity 
thiriketh no evil," the verb is transitive. In the sentence, ** Think 
on me," it is intransitive. 

323. So also verbs, really transitive, are used intransitively, when they have 
no object, and the sense intended, being merely to denote an exercise, is com- 
plete without it. Thus, when we say, ** That boy reads and writes well"— 
** reads" and " writes" are really transitive verbs ; becanse, a person who reads 
and writes, most read or write something.* Yet; as che sense is complete wii}> 
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Gat tiio objedt, oothUig: more beisg intended' than iimply, ** That boy ii a good 
reader and writer/' tihe verbs, as here used, are intransitive. 

324. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE. 

When we say, •* John mns," what part of speech is John 7 — Why ? What is 
the use of runs in the sentence I It tells what John does. Is what a person or 
thing does, the act of that person or thing 7 What part o^speech are words 
that express the act of a person or thing 7 Verbs. Then what part of speech 
is runs ? — Why 7 Of what is it that verbs express the act, being, or state 7 
Of their subject. Whose act does runs express 7 Then what isJoAn to the verb 
runs 7 When you say, "John nms," does it mean that he does anything to 
another 7 What sort of verbs express an act not done to another 7 What kind 
of a verb, then, is runt t If yon say, " John cuts wood," which word tells what 
John does 7 Then what part of speech is euU ? Is it transitive or intransitive ; 
-~Why7 

'EXERCISES. 

1. Ini the following sentences, tell which words are verbs, and why — whicl 
are transitive, and why — which are intransitive, and why. 

The boy studies gi'ammar. The girls play. Grass grows 
in the meadows. The farmer ploughs his field, and sows his 
grain. Romulus built Rome. The sun shines. The winds 
blow. The ti-ee fell. Bring your books, and prepare your 
lessons. Have you recited ? Who read last 1 God created 
the heavens and the earth. Columbus discovered America. 

2. Write a list of nonns, or names of things, in a colnmn on the left side of the 
blackboard ; write after each, a word which tells something that each of these 
does ; tell what part of speech that word is, and why : if a verb, whether transt- 
tive or intransitive, and why. 

DIVISION OF VERBS. 

325. In respect of form, verbs are divided into Regular^ 
Irregular^ and Defective. 

326. A REGULAR verb is one that forms its past tense 
in the indicative active, and its past participle, by adding 
ed (§8) to the present ; as, present, love ; past, loved ; past 
participle, loved (494). 

327. An IRREGULAR verb is one that does not form its 
past tense in the indicative active, and its pa^t participle^ 
by adding ed to the present; as, present, write; past 
lorote ; past participle, vrritten. 
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328. A* DEFECTIVE Verb is one in which some of the 
parts ase wanting. To this class belong chiefly, Auxiliary 
and Impersonal verbs. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

329. Auxiliary (or helping) verbs are those by the 

help of which other verbs are inflected. They are do^ 

ftavCf be; — shall ^ will; — may^ cauj must: and/ except ie, 

they arenised only in the present and the past tense ; thus : 

Present, Do, have, shall, will, may, can, must. 
Past. Did, had, should, would, might, could, — . 

330. Be, dOt and havei are alto principal verbi, and, aa aach, belong to irregu- 
lar verbs (512). Be ia oaed as an anxiliary in alTits parts (354). 

THE USE OF AUXILIARIES. 

331. Verbs, now ased as aaxiliaries only, were probably at 'first used as Inde- 
pendent verbs, and combined syntactically with the following verb in the infini> 
tive — the sign to being in process of time omitted, as it now is after such verba 
as see, hearyfee/, Ac. (877) ; thus, "I can [toj do"— "They will [to] write"— 
''We could [to] go/* &c. ; and some grammarians contend that they should be 
10 considered still (381). 

332. SkaU^ioiU,, may^ can, and their past tenses, should, would, tec, as aux* 
iUaries, retain the personal endings of the second pers(Mi singular ; ^ua, skalt^ 
wilt, mayst, canst — shoiUdst, woiUdst, mightst, eouldst. But in their present they 
do not retajn the personal ending of the third person singular ; tlins they have 
shall, iciil, may, can-^uot shaUs, wills, mays, cans. This will be seen by their 
use in the inflection of verbs. 

333. Do is used as an auxiliary in the present tense, and did, in the past, to 
render the expression emphatic ; ta,"Ido love" — *' I did love.'* Also when the 
verb in these tenses is used interrogatively, or negatively ; as, " Doeg he study 7" 
— *' He does not study."—" Did he go ?"— " He did not go."— Do, and not dost, 
is used as an auxiliary in the second person singular of Uie imperative ; as« **Do 
thou love." 

334. Have is used as an auxiliary in the preseat'perfect tense, and had in tho ' 
past'perfect, , 

Slxail and Will — ShoiUd and Would. 

' 335. Shall; primarily and strictly, denotes present obligation ; and ici//, present i 

inclination, purpose, or volition, from which the futurity of the act, &c., is natu* 
rally inferred. But, as auxiliaries, the primary significatioD is lost sight o( and 
they are used simply to denote futurity — stiU modified, however, in their uses by 
their primary signification. They are usually distinguished as follows :•- ^ , | 

Shall and Will, expressing resolution^ purpose, 4^«""r 

336. Wm denotes the purpose, resolution or intMnaiion, of a person, in refer* 
enoe to hii own acts ; and shaJl, his pttrpose^ &c.iD reference to tbo acts of others 
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orer whom he has authority or power. AiUihe parpoie expressed m^ be th%t 
of the speaker, of the person addressed, or of the person spoken of, hence will arise 
the three following forms, viz. : — 

First Form. — Expressing the resolation of the speaker. It is my pnrposo 
or intentbu that — 1 wiil write — ^j'ou shall write — ^he skatt write. Or, 
w^itbout a preceding claase : I toil? write — ^you skedl write — he «A<i// w^rite. 

Second Form. — Expressing the resolution of the person addressed. It is your 
purpose, &c., tliat — I shall write — ^you will write— he shedl write. 

Third Form. — Expressing the resolution of the person spoken of. It is his 
purpose, &c., that — I shall write — you shall write — he (himself) toill 
write — he (another) shall w^rite. 

, The second and third forms can not be used without a preceding clause. 

337. Hence it is manifest that will expresses the purpose, resolution, pnymise, 
&C., of the subject of the verb. Thus — 

I will go, ^ ( My resolution, &c. 

Thou wilt CO, \ expresses < Thy resolution, &c. 

He will go, ) ( His resolution, &c. 

338. Fixed purpose or determinatkm, however, is ezpreased in a more gontivo 
and absolute manner in the first person by shall than by wiU, because in d^ way« 
the person, as it were, divests himself of will and puts himself entirely at the di«- 
poeal of another. Thus, a peraon may say, ** I shall go, though much against my 
inclination." 

For this reason, shall is more polite and respectful in a promise, and more oflfen- 
mre in a threat, than wilL 

Interrogatively. 

339. In asking questJons, these auxiliaries in tliis sense, ue used with refisretico 
lo^e will of the second person, to whom a question is always supposed to be ad- 
dressed, and hence are used as in the second of the above fi»ms ; thn«— 

Shall 1 write 7 Will you write ? Shall he write 7— Equivalent to- 
la it your purpose that I shall write ? — ^you wHl write 7 — ^he shall write T 

Shai<Ij and Will, expressing futurity. 

340. In regard to simple futurity, the use of shall and will is directly the reverso 
of what it is in the expression of resolution : that is, will takes the place of shall, 
and shall takes the place of loUL In other words, when a person in reference to 
himself foretells what is tuture, shall is used ; and in veference to others, will is 
used.' Thus— 

First Forh. — I think that I shall go— that thou wilt go— that he will go — 
Or without a preceding clause : I shall go— thou wilt go — he will go. 

Second Form^ — ^You think that I will go — that you shall go— that he will go. 

Third Fork. — ^He thinks that I will go— that you will go— that he (himself) 
shall go— that he (another) vfUl go. 

341. Bat when the thing foretold 4b regarded, either as pleadng, or repugn&nt, 
shall is used with reference to the firat perBom, even when others are represented 
as foretelling; 



You seem to tWnk > .^ . C I «Afl/Z recover. 



^ that ^ 



He seems to fear S ( I sAott not jwoovar. 
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Interrogatively respecting the future. 

342. Shall ifl naed inteiTogatiycdy in the first and tbe aeoond person, and wtH in 
the third ; as, *' Shall 1 arrive in time I"-—" Shall yon be at home to-morrow ?"— 
« Wia yonr brother be there ?" 

343. Shall is used, instead of will,,tStex die conjunctions if, provided, though^ 
unless, &C. — ^the adverbs tpheih while, until, after, brfore, &c. — and also after who- 
soever, or a relative pronoun in a restrictive clanse (267-2) ; as, *' If they «Aa2^ enter 
into my rest" — " When he shall appear"-r" There is nothing covered which shall 
not be revealed"—" Whoever shall put away his wife." 

344. Should, the past tense of shall, and would, the past tense of will, are aux' 
iliaries of the past potential ; and in dependent clauses are used in the same manner 
afber a past tense, that shall and toill are used after the present or future. Hence, 
in the preceding examples (336 to'338), if the verb in the preceding clause is put 
in petst time, should will take the place of shall, and would the place of wiU^ io 
the dependent clause ; thus — 

First I'orm. — It was my purpose that I would write— you should write— he 
should write. 

8o also in the other forms : and when diere is no dependence on a precetfing 
clause, thcfle w^ords w^ill be used as in the first form. 

May^ ean^ must-^-might, could — to he. 

345. Mny denotes present liberty or permission ; can, present ability ; and must^ 
present obligation or necessity. They are used as auxiliaries in the present poten- 
tial, to express these ideas. 

346. May sometimes denotes mere possibility ; sa, " He may write, perhaps" — 
•* It may rain to-morrow." 

347. Mny, before the subject (^ tlie verb, is used to express a wish or prayer; 
as, "May you be happy !" 

348. Can, in poetry, is sometimes used by euphony for canst ; as, " Thou trees 
and stones can teach." — Davies, 

349. Might and could express, in past time, the same ideas generally that are 
expressed by may and can in the present* They are used as auxiliaries in the 
past potentisL 

350. Might, before the subject, is also used to express a wuh ; as, ** Might it 
but turn out to be no worse than this !" 

351. Sometimes, in the English Bible, might is used for may; as, '*The80 
things I say, that ye might be saved." — John v 34. 

352. Combined with have, these form a new series of compound auxifiaries ; 
thus, shall have and will have are auxiliaries ot the futur&-perfect indicative ; may 
have, con havCf and must have, of the present-perfect potential; and might hawi, 
Sec, of the past-perfect potential 

353. But though may denotes present liberty, may have does not denote past lib- 
erty, but only the present poshibility ; thus, *• He may have written," means, It 
is possible that he has written. So also, must have does not denote past necessity, 
bat present certainty; thus, " He must have written," means. There is no doobt lie 
has written ; it can not be otherwise. 

354. The verb " to be," in all its moods and tenses, is used as an auxiliary in 
forming the passive voice ; as, " I am bved ;' ** He was loved," &o. (507). Also in 
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the progresshre Sana of tlie active vdce ; bs» *' I am writing ;" " He wa$ wiitiiig.'' 
&& (506). 

355. AH these auxiliaries are KvncCimea used, withoat their verb, to exprcas, hy 
ellip«^ tlie same thing aa the fall form of the rerb, together with its adjonctsk 
when that is used immediately bef(»t}, either m the same or in a diiferent tense ; 
thus, **■ He writes poetry as well aal do;" **I can write as well as he can ;" ** If 
yon can not write, I will ;" " He w^ill do that as well as I can ;" " James can get 
his IcHsou as well as ever I could ;'* " He envies me as much BBldo him." 

356. The verb do (not anxiliaiy) is sometunes ased as the sabstitato of anotlicr 
verb or phrase previonsly used ; as, " We have not yet fottnd them a/Z, nor ever 
tkall do. — Milton. — " Lucretius wrote on the nature of things in Latin, as Emped- 
ocles had already doTte in Greek." — Acton. 

EXERCISES. 

1. CcNrrect the Grrom in the following sentences, and give a reason for the oor- 
iictiun: — 

I will be a loser by that bargain. I will be drowned and 
nobody shall help mc. I will be punished if I do wrong. 
You shall be punished if you do not reform. It shall proba- 
bly rain to-morrow. If you shall come I shall come also. I 
will be compelled to go home. I am resolved that I shall do 
my duty. I purposed that if you would come home I should 
pay you a visit. I hope th^t I will see him. I hoped that I 
would see him. You promised that you should wiite me 
soon. He was of opinion that we should hear a good lec- 
ture. He shall come of his own accord, if encouragement 
will be given. 

2. In the following,, tell which expressions are right and which axe wrong, and 
why: — 

It is thought he shall come. It will be impossible to get 
ready in time. Ye will not come to me. Ye shall have 
your reward. They should not do as they ought. We are 
resolved that we will do our duty. They are resolved that 
they shall do their duty. I am determined that you will do 
your duty. I am sure you will do your duty. 

ANOMALOUS USAGE. 

357. Several of these auxiliaries are sometimes used in a way 
which it is difficult, perhaps impo^ible, to explain in a satisfactory 
manner, and which may justly be regarded as anomalow. The fol- 
lowing are a few of these : — • 
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. 858. Had iitomotlmee used in poetry tor would; to,**! kadtBiher*' " I had us 
Kef^ ' for, " I would rather,"** I tcould as li^." Bometimes it 10 nsod 
for would have ; aa, " My fortnue httd [woald have] been hSa."— 
Dryden. Som^imes for mtffkt ; as, '* Stime men had [migbt] bb 
weil be schoolboys, as schoohnastcrs." 

359. Will is sometimes ased to express Tvhat is costomazy at die present time ; 
as, " He tai/l sometimes ffit whole hours in the shade ," ** He will 
read from morning tiU night" ' 

300. Wouldy in like manner, is sometimes ssed to express what was castomary 
in past time ; asy " The old man would shake his years away ;" 
«<He'<i sit him down." 

361. Would is sometimes used as a principal yerh, equivalent to the present of 
vnsh or desire; as, "When I make a feast, I would my goiests 
should praise it — ^not the cooks." — " When I would [wh«i I wish 
to] do good, evil is present with me." Thus used, the subject 
in the first person is sometimes omitted ; as, *' Would God it wem 
even,"=" I pray God ;" « WmUd to God,"="I pray to God." • 

S6S. Wouldy with a negative, used in diis way, vi not merely negative of a wish 
or desire, but implies strong opposition ae refusal ; as, ** How often 
, would I have gathered thy children — ^but ye would not;" "Ye 
would none of my reproof" 

303. Should is used in all persons to dfflMnte present duty^ and should havei to 
^ denote past duty ; as, " You should write ;" " I should have writ* 

ten ;" " The rich should remember tlie poor." 

It often denotes merely a supposed future event ; as, " If he should 
promise, he will perform." 

It is sometimes used in an indefinite sense after thai ; as, " It is 
surprising that you should say so." 

964. Should and would arc sometimes cuied to express an assertion in a softened 
manner ; thus, instead of saying, " I think liim insane" — ** It seons to 
be improper," it is milder to say, " I should think him insane" — ** It 
would seem to be improper." 

INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

365. To the inflection of verbs belong, Voices^ Moodsy 
Tenses^ Numbers^ and Persons. 

OF VOICE. 

366. Voice is a particular form of the verb, which 
shows the relation of the svhject or thing spoken of, to the 
action expressed by the verb. 

367. Transitive verbs have two voices, called the Active 
and the Passive, 

368. The Active voice represents the sabjectof the 
verb as acting, as, " James strikes the table." 
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869. The Passive voice represents the subject of the 
verb as acted upon ; as, " The table U struck by James." 

In other words, the verb, in the active voice, expresses the act of 

its subject—in the passive, it expresses the state of its subject, as 

afiected by the act. ^ In ,the active voice, the subject of the verb 

acto— -in tbe passive, it is acted upon, 

' 370. It is manifest from these examples* that wliftther we use the active, or the 
passive voice, the meaning is the same, except In some cases in the present tense 
(509). There is the same act, the same aeterf ond the swue objed acted npon. 
The difierence is only in ^aeform of ezpiesoon. By the active Toioe, we vepre* 
aeot the subject as tzelingi by the passive, as acted upon. In the active roice, the 
actor in the nominative case is the sabject of the vezb (700) ; in the passive, the 
actor is in the objective case aAer a preposition (818). In the active voice, the 
object acted upon is in the objective case, governed by the verb (801) ; in the pas- 
sive, the object is in the nominaiive ease, as the sabject of the verb. 

371. It is manifest, also, that when we know the aot done, the penon or thing 
doing it, and that to which it is done, we can always, by means of die two voiced, 
express the fact in two different ways ; thus, " God created the world ;" or, " The 
world was created by God." Also— 

372. When the active voice is used, we may sometimes omit the object ; tbns, we 
can say, " John reads," without saying what he reads (323) ; and when the passive 
is naed, we may omit the agent or actor; thus, we can say, ** Tlie letter is written.^ 
without stating by wkom. 

373. Hence arise the fi>Uowing advantages from these two fisms of expre»> 
lioD: — 

1. We can, by the form abne, direct attention, chiefly, either to the actor, or to 
that which is acted upon — to the former, by using the active voice — ** God created 
€ae worid" — ^to the latter, by using the passive — " The world teas created by 

God." 

2. By means of the passive vdcc, we are able to state a &ct, when we either do 
not know, or, for some reason, may not wish to ^te, by whom the act was dohe. 
Thus we can say, " The glass is broken," though we do not know who broke it, 
or if we know, do not wish to telL 

3. By this means, also, w&bave a variety, and of coone, a choice of expresnon. 
and may, at pleasure, use that which to us appears the most perspicuous, conve 
nient, or elegant 

374. IntrafMitive verbs can have n(^ distinction of voice, because 
they have no object which can be used as the subject in the passive. 
Their form is generally active ; as, "I stand ;" "I run.^^ A few 
are used also in the passive form, but with the same sense as in the 
active ; as, *' He w come ;" " They are gone ;" equivalent to, ** He 
lias come ;*' ** They have gone." 

375. In|;ransitive verbs are sometimes rendered transitive, and so 
capable of a passive form — 

1. By the addition of another word : thus, " I laugh^'' is intransi- 
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tare; *^iiaugk at (bini)" is transitive; passiVe, ^'He is laughed at 
(by me)." 

In parsing sach examples, however, it is generally better in the active voice, to 
parse the Tvords separately — lavgk, as an intransitive verb, and a/ as a prepositioiiy 
folluwed by its object ; bat, m the passive voice, they must be parsed together as 
one word — a transitive verb, in the passive voice. 

. 2. Intransitive verbs are transitive, when followed by a noun of 
similar signification as an object ; as, intransitive, ** I run ;" transi- 
tive,.** I run a race ;'* passive, ** A race is fun by me." 

3. Intransitive verbs become transitive, when used in a causative 
sense ; that is, when they denote the causi.ng of that act or state which 
the verb ])roperly expresses ; as, ** Walk your horse round the yard." 
— ** The proprietors run a stage-coach daily." Passively, ** Your 
horse was walked [made to walk] round the yard" — **A stage-coach 
is run [made to run] daily by the proprietors." Intransitive verbs, 
used in this way, are called Causatives. 

4. Many verbs in the active voice, by an idiom peculiar to the English, are used 
in a sense nearly allied to the passive, bat for which the passive will not always 
be a proper substitute. Thus, we say, '* This field ploughs well" — " These lines 
read smoothly" — " This fruit tastes bitter"—** Linen wears better than cotton." 
The idea here expressed is quite different from th&t expressed by the passive 
form : " This field is well ploughed!^ — " These lines are smoothly read." Some- 
times, however, the same idea is expressed by both forms ; thus, '* Wheat seUs 
readily," or " is sold readily at an advanced price." (Expressions of this kind an 
asually made in French by the reflected verb ; thus, '* Ce champ se laboure bien," 
— " Ces lignes se lisent ais^ment") When used in this sense, they may properly 
be ranked with intranative verbs, as they are never followed by an objective case 

-f 

MOODS. - 

376. Mood is the mode or manner of expressing the sig- 
nification of the verb. 

377. The moods in English zxq Jive ; namely, the JTn- 
dicativey Potential^ Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive, 

378. The Indicative mood declares the fact expressed 
by the verb, simply and without limitation; as, "He 2«," 
— "*' He loves'' — " He is loved.'' 

379. In other words, the indicative mood attributes to its subject 
the act, being, or state, expressed by the verb, simply and without 
limitation. 
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. 380. The Potential mood declares, not the fact ex- 
pressed by the verb, but only iu jioasibiliuj^ or the liberty^ 
power J will^ or obligation^ of the subject with respect to it ; 
as, "The wind may blow'*'* — "We may waW^ — "I. caw 
su^m" — " He tvould not 5/ay" — " Children should obey 
their parents." 

In other words, the potential mood expresses, not what the subject 
does^ or is, &c., but what it may^ can, must, mighU could, untuld, or 
should do or he, &c. 

381. The auxiliaries may, can, &c , in the potential mood, in all probability, 
were at first independent verbs in the indicative, followed by the verb in the infini* 
tive, without the sign to before it, as it is now used after snch verbs as see, hear, 
feelt lett &c. (877). Grammarians now generally combine them as one word, con- 
Btitating a particular* form of the verb, to which they have given tl^e name of 
potential mood, from its leading use. The indicative and potential both declare, 
bat they declare different things : the ibrmer declares what the subject does, oris; 
the latter what it may or can, k.c.,doot be. The declaration made by th e ind icati vo 
is simple ; that made by the potential is always complex, containing the idea of 
liberty, power, &c., in connexion with the act " He writes,** is the indicative of 
the verb to write. " He can write,** is the indicative of the verb can, with the 
infinitive of to write ; or, combined, the potential of the verb to write. 

382. Both the indicative and the potential mood are used interrogatively ; as, 
** Does he love 7" — '* Can he write V* They are also used without dependence on 
another verb, and express a complete idea in themselves. '* James writes a 
letter," and *' James can write a letter," are equally complete and independent 
sentences. 

383. The Subjunctive mood represents the fact ex- 
pressed by the verb, not as actual, but as conditional, de- 
sirable, or contingent ; as, " If he study, be will improve." 
—" O that thou wei^t as my brother !" 

384. This mood, as its name imph'es, is always ttthjoined to, and dependent on, 
another verb expressed or underwood. '^ If he study, he toiU improve.** — ** O [1 
wish] that thou wert,** &c 

385. The subjunctive mood differs in form from the indicative in the present 
tense only ; in the verb to be, in the present and past. 

386. Both the indicative and potential, with a conjunctive particle prefixed, 
are used snbjunctively ; that is, they are used to express what is oonditbnal, or 
contingent, and with dependence on another verb ; as, " If he sleeps, he will do 
well" — '* He would go if he could** (go). 

387. In parsing, that only should be called the subjunctive mood, which has the 
subjunctive form. When the indicative or .potential is used snbjunctively, it 
should be so stated. 

888. The voriditionality or contiogcncy, &0n escpressed by this mogd, is usually 
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iotimated by tiich oonjunctioaa m ij, thought lest, nnle$s, 90,iBC. prefixcdt which, 
however, make no part of the verb. 

389. The same thing is sometimes expressed without the conjunction, by merely 
patting tlie verb or aoxiliaiy before >the subject or nomiDalive ; as, ** Had 7," for 
" Iflhad^'—" Were he," for "If he icere^*—" Had he gone;' for "^Ifhe had gone,^^ 
— '• Would he but reform;' for *' If he would but reform,;^ &c. 

390. Most gramnaaxiana consider the sobjuncHve present only as an abbreviated 
form of the future indicative, or the past potential, and that the supplement may al- 
ways be made; thus, "If he study;' &.c.,thatis,"ifbesAatf (or should J study;* Ac 
'* Though he [shmild] come," &c This view is plausiblo. and may apply to the 
present tense of the subjunctive in most cases ; but- it will not apply to the past sab- 
jmictive of the verb to be, either as a principal or an auxiliary. For though we 
might say, " If I should be," for " If I be," yet we can not say, " If I should weref* 
and there are some cases in which the present subjunctive form seems to be indis- 
pensable ; as, " See thou do it not" — ** If he do but try, he will succeed :" still-j- 

391. The subjunctive mood, in its distinctive 6xm, is novic falling greatly into dis 
use. The tendency appears to be to lay it aside, and to use th^ indicative or poten- 
tial in its stead, wherever it can be done. According to rule, the subjunctive form 
is used only when it has a future reference ; as, " If he come [viz., at a future time], 
he will be welcome." The same idea is expressed by saying, " If he corned' (406), 
" If he shall come" — or " If he shovld atrntl' — and one or other of these expressions 
is now generally preferred to the subjunctive. Formerly, in cases of supposition, 
the present subjunctive was used, whether.it had a future refereAce or not; as 
** Though God he high, yet hath he respect to the lowly." In all such expresdons^ 
according to present usage, the present indicative would be used ; thus, " Though 
God is high," dec. 

392. The Imperative mood commands, exhorts, entreats, 
or permits ; as, " Do this" — " Remember thy Creator** — 
" Hear, O ray people" — ^** Go thy way for this time" (696). 

393. The Infinitive mood expresses the meaning of 
the verb in a general manner* without any distinction of 
person or number; as, to love* 

394. The infinitive is often used as a verbal noun in the nominative 
case, as the subject of a verb ; as, *• To play is pleasant.** Or, in 
the objective, as the object of a transitive verb in the active vmcC} 
or of a preposition ; as, •* Boys love to jplay*^ — »* He is about to go,^ 
— " What went ye out for to see ?'' 

395. The infinitWe mood generally has no subject; yet the act, being, nemtaie, 
expressed by it, is referable to some word connected with it Thus, in the above 
examples^ to play is referable to boys ; to ^o is the act of he, dec. — ( App. to 314.) 

396. But when the infinitive as a subject has its own subject, it is in the objec* 
tire case, introduced by for ; as, '* For us to He, \m base." But when the infinitive 
with its subject is the object of a transitive verb, that subject m the objective case 
needs no conneoUng Wort ; M, ''We believe hmiobenncen." Homitmistiie 
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snbject of lobe^ and the wlwle claoBe ** him to be tmcere" =e " that faa ia dnoem *' 
h the object of belief (872). 

397. The infinitive active, by an anomaly not onoommon m other langnageSf ia 
aometimes used in a passive sense ; aa. ** Yoa are to blamed' (to be blamed) — ** A 
houae to let"-^" A toad'to make"—" Goods made to selT'—*' Knives to grind," &ol . 



TENSES. 



398. Tbnsbs are certain forms of the verb, which serve 
to point out the distinctions of time. ^ 

399. Time is naturally divided into the past, the prestntf and the future. The 
jKut includes all that goes before the present ; the future mcludes all that cornea 
after the present ; and tlie presijU^ strictly speaking, is the point in vehich ihe pAst 
and future meet, and which has. itself, no space or continuance. In gramma:^ 
howeveri the present is not regarded in this strict sense, but as extending to a 
greater or less period of which the passing instant forms a part ; as, this vunneiU, 
hour, day, week, ice. In each of these, an act, &c., may be expressed, either sim* 
ply and indefinitely as present, or definitely as completed ; and diese are expressed 
by different fynoB of the verb called tenses. Hence— 

400. The tenses in English are six^ — the Present^ the 
Present-Perfect, the Past, the Past-perfect, the Future, and 
the Future-perfect. 

401. Of theae, die present and the past only, in the indicative mood, and the 
present in the aubjjuncdve, are simple tenses, consisting of the verb on^; as, '' I 
love^* — ^Ihved." All the rest are oompoond, conaistfaig of the anxiUaxy and the 
verbs aa, " I have hvedJ* 

TEKSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

402. The Present tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time ; as, " I love*^ — " I am loved.** 

403. This tense is used also to express what is kahitual,or alioays true; aa, " H0 
goes to church" — " Virtue is its own reward" — " Vice produces misery." 

404. It is used, in animated narration, to express past events with ibree and intei^ 
est, as if they were present ; as, " CsBsar lexives Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and 
enters Italy." 

405. It is used sometimes^ instead of the present-perfect tense, in speaking of 
authors long since dead, when reference is made to their works which still exist; 
aa " Moses teih vm vfho were the descendants of Abraham" — ** Virgil imitates 
Homer :" instead of ^^ has told" " has imitated." 

406. It is used in dependent clauses after such words as when, lefot-e, if, as soon 
at, after, tiU, and also after rdUOive pronouns, to express the relative time of a 
fatoro actkn. that is^ of an action fotore at the tima of speaking, bat which will \» 
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iweient at the time referred to ; as, " When be eontet, he will be welcome"— «' We 
Bhall get oar letters at aoon ai the post arrives" — " He will kill every one Iwhom] 
he meeU," &c. 

" No longer moam for me when I am dead.'* — Shahs. 

407. The Present-perfect tense represents an ac- 
tion or event as completed at the present time, or in a 
period of which the present forms a part ; as, ^' I have sold 
my horse" — "IAat?c walked six miles to-day"— " John 
Juts been busy this week"—'* Many good books have been 
published this century." 

408. The sign of Ihe present-perfect is have — ^biBected, hast, has, or hath, 

409. In the use of this tense, it matters not how loijg ago tlie act referred to may 
have been performed, if it was in a period reaching to and embracing the present, 
or a part of which is not yet past ; as, " Many discoveries in the arts have been made 
since the days of Bacon" (that is, in the period reaching from that time to the pres* 
ent). On tlie other hand, if tlie time of an act mentioned is past, and does not 
hiclade the present, this tense can not be used, however near the time may be. 
Thus, we can not properly say, " 1 have seen your friend a moment ago ; ' but, ** 1 
saw your friend," &c. 

410. This tense is used to express an act or state continned through a period of 
time reaching to the present ; as, " He has studied gramdOir six months" — " Ho 
has been absent [now] six years." 

411. It is used to express acts long since completed, when die reference Is 
not to the art of finishing, bat to the thing finished and still existing ; as, " Cicetohas 
written orations" — " Moses has told ns many important facts in his writings" — 
** Of old thou hast laid the fimndation of the earth, and the heavens axe the work 
of thy hand." But if the thing completed does not now exist, or if the reference is 
to the act of finishing, and not to the present oontinnanoe of the thing finished, this 
tense can not be used ; thos, we can not say, " Cicero has written poems," becanso 
no such productions now remain. Nor, " In the beginning Grod has created the 
heavens," because reference is only to the act of God at a obtain past time indi- 
cated by the words " In the beginning." 

412. It is used in the same manner as the present (406), instead of the future* 
perfect, to represent an action, d:c., as perfect at a future time ; as, " The cock shall 
not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice." 

413. Sometimes this tense is used in ef!ect to deny the present existence of that 
of which the verb expresses the completion ; as, " I have been young" — meaning, 
this is now finished — I am young no more. 

414. This tense corresponds to the Latin perfect definite. 

415. The Past tense expresses what took place in ^ast 
time; as, "In the beginning God created the heavens" — 
" God saidi Let there be light"—" The ship sailed when 
be mali arrivedJ** 
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near to the preeent, it does not eoibrace it ; as, '* I mho year friend a momeiit ago"— 
•• I vsroU yesterday." 

417. In such expressions as " I vsrotc this doming'* — •* this week" — " this year,' 
&C., the reference is to a point of time How entirely past, in these yet mifioisbed 
perbd& ^ X 

418. This tense is used to express what was customary in past time ; as, " She 
attended ehnrch icgolarly all her life.'' 

419. The Pa6T*ferfect tense represents an action or 
event as completed at or before a certain past time ; as, 
" I had walked six miles that day'* — •* John had been busy 
that week" — " The ship had sailed when the mail arrived". 
— ^that is, the ship sailed before the mail arrived« 

420. The sigo of the post-perfeeft is had; second peraen, kmi»t, TMt Umm 
corresponds to the Lstin pluperfect. 

421« The Future tense expresses what will take place 
in future time ; as, *' I will see you again, and your hearts 
^all rejoice ** 

422. The signs of the fntore an shaff, wU. * 

423. The Future-perfect tense intimates that an ac- 
tion or event will be completed at or before a certain time 
yet future ; as, ** I shall have got my lesson by ten o'clock" 
— " He will have finished his letter before you are ready." 

4f!4. The signs of thd futore-periect are $haU have, tnll have. 
^ TENSES OF THE POTENTIAL MOOD. 

425. The Potential mood h^s four teiises — the Present^ 
the Present-Perfect i the Pasty and the Past-jterfecU 

426. The Present potential expresses present liberty, power* or 
obligation. 

427. The agns of the Present are, may, can, must. 

428. The Present-perfecU in this mood^ does not correspond in 
meaning to the same tense in the indicative, but more properly 
expresses present possibility, liberty, necessity, &c., with respect 
to an act or state supposed to be past ; thus, " He may have toriUen,^^ 
means, It is possible that he wrote, or has written ; ** He must have 
written " means, It nmst he that he wrote or has written. 

429. The signs of the Present-per&ct potential are, may hasftt can have, mtt§S have, 

4 
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430« The Piut potential is Yery indefinite with respect to time, 
being used to express liherty^ ability, purpose, or duty, sometimes 
with regard to what is past, sometimes with regard to what is pres- 
ent, and sometimes ii^dth regard to si^hat is future ; thus, 
Past — " He could not do it then, for he was otherwise engaged.** 
Present-^** I toould do it with plqasure nov>, if I )could.** 
Future — **If he wwdd delay his jihimey a few days, I mifrkt 
[could, toould, or should] aecompaa^y him.** 

431. Tbe dgXM of the Faat potential wee, ViiglU, eo^ld, would, thouUL 

432. The Past-perfect potential, also, never corresponds in time tm 
the past-perfect indicative ; that is, it never represents an act, 6cCf 
as completed at a certain past time, but expresses the liberty, abiUty, 
purpose, or duty, with respect to the act or state expressed by the 
5ierb, as bow past ; thus, **• He c&idd have written,'*^ means, He was 
able to write. 

433. The ngns of the Faat-peifect pot«3itid are» might have, could iUit«, vould 
have, should have. 

434. The Future and Future-perfect are wanting in the PotentiaL 

TENSES O^ THE SXXBJUNCTIVE MOOB. 

435. The Subjunctive mood, in its proper form, has only the 
Present tense. The verb **to &«** has the present' and the past. 
The indicative mood used sabjnnctively (3^), funushes what may 
he called a second form of the present subjunctive, and the only fomi 
of the other subjunctive tenses. 

436. The Present subjunctive, in its proper form, according to 
present approved usage^ has always hjuture reference ; that is, it 
denotes a present uncertainty or contingency rejecting a supj[)08ed 
future action or event ; thus, •* If he wrUe,'*^ is equivalent to, " If he 
should write," or, *• If he shall write." * 

437. Uncertainty or contingency respecting a supposed present 

* From this usage, some grammarians regard this as an elliptical form of the 
fotare, or of the past potential, in a futore sense, the signs ahau or should being 
omitted ; and some have given it as a futore, in the conjugation of the verb. How- 
ever plausible this may appear, from the present prevaimig usage, there can be no 
doabt that this, soH»]led, euiptiea] .future was formerly considered, and is even stiU 
used, as a present subjunctive. It is often used when the time is manifestly pret' 
etU, and in such a way that neither shoU, nor should, nor any similar term, can be 
supplied without changing the sense ; and where the present usage would rcquira 
the present indicative ; thus, *' Though the L<xrd be [is] high." &e, — Ps^ cxxzviiL 
«.— ' If thou be {art] the Ssn of God:'^Matth. iv. 3, 6.—" That which llwu soweat 
is not quickened except it d4e [die»]." — ^1 Con zr. 36. — " Whether he &e [is] a rin- 
ner or not* I know raOU'^-John tz. 85, Ace. 
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ttcdcm or state, is expressed by the present indieative used subjunc* 
tively ; as, ** If he writes as well as he reads, he will succeed.'* 

438. The pR£SEifT-PGRF£CT subjonctiye is only the same tense 
of the indicative, used subjanctively. Such expressions as, ** If she 
have brought up -children,** dec. (1 Tim. y. 10), are now obaoletA. 

439. The Past subjunctive is used in two senses — 

1. It is used to express tijpast action or state as conditional or con- 
tingent ; as, *' If he wrote that letter he deserves credit, and should 
be rewarded ;** ** If he was at home, I did not know it.*' 

2. It expresses a supposition with respect to something presents 
and implies a denial of the thing supposed ; as, ** If I had the 
money now, I would pay it,** implying, I have it not. Used in this 

^ way, the verb ** to he" (and of course the passive voice of transitive 
verbs) has a separate form in the singular, but not in the plural, viz. : 
I were^ thou wertf he were; for I wa$f thou wasij he was : ^us, ** If 

^ my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight,'* 
implying, It is not of this world ; «* O that thou wert as my brother,*' 
implying, that thou art not. 

440. In this way,t)i« P«at 8abjiiBCli?e seenw to be always iMe4 when the oon- 
janedve tenn is omit^d, and die verb or aaxiliaiy ii ^ned befiwe its nominatiiw 
(389) ; as. ** Hadat thoa been heie, my brother hud not [woQid not hare (358)] died." 

441. When a sappoeiclon &c. raspeoting aomedliing ptui, is exprnaed b thia 
-way, the Past-fferfe^ moat be vaed ; aa, ** If I had had the money yeaterday, I 

would hare paid it," implying, I had it not; '^O that thoa hadit been aa my 
bradier," implying, diat thoa waat not 

442. Tboogb the paat tenae, oaed in thia way, refera to zpretewimci or atate, yet, 
aa it haa the paat finrn, it ahonld, in pBning» be called the paat tenae. 

TENSE OF THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

443. The Imperative mood has only the present teQse, and that 
has respect to the time of the command^ eadwrtation^ dec. The 
doing of tKe thing commandedt must, of course, be posterior to the 
command requiring it. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

444. The lofinidve mood has two tenses, the Present 
and the Perfect,* These do not so properly denote the 
time of the action, &c., as its state (446 and 449) ; as, 
" To write"—" To have written." 

* The word present is omitted heUate perfect, in deai^puitbig thia fonoe in tlie 
infijutive and participles, because the reference in these la only 4o the itaie of the 
act. &&. and not parucalarly to the preaent time (455). 
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44&. In tbe other moudflr the time expreceed by the tenses, is estimated fivdi tbe 
time of speaking, wbicb is always regarded s& present ; as, " X wnite^' (tiiat is, in 
a time now post). " I write" (that is, in time noro present). ** 1 shall write" (that », 
in time now fature). But the infiiiltiTe represents the action or state ^tpressed as 
ftrestiU, not, however, sjways at the time of speaking, boC at tiie time Indicated by 
the pieoeding verb, or some other wovd in the sentence ; as; ** He wishes to write" 
— now — to-morrow — wj^l week, dui. ; " He wished to write" — ihen (via., a^ the 
time of wishing^ now past) — next Aay — tki* day — to-morrow ^ &c. ; " He will wish 
to write" — then (viz., at the time of wishing, naw future) — nexi day, &c. Hence 
the ibOovnng definitions : — 

446. The Present infinitive expresses an act or state not finished, 
mdefinitely, or at any time referred to, expressed or implied ; as, "I 
wish to writt^'' — »• I wished to go'** — •* Apt to teach J** 

447. The sign of the present infSnftive is, to, 

448. Aftar tiie verb to be, the present iniinitive is sometimes used to express a 
ftitore aotioa or event; aa "He isto go^" ** If we were to go^" ftc. (874^3.) 

449. The Perfect infinitiye expresses an act or state as perfect or 
finished, at any time referred to* expressed or implied; as, **He is 
said to have tmttcn"— already— yesterday— a year ago, &c. 

450. The sign of the perfect infinitive is, to AoM. 

151. In the use of the infinitive it ia neeesaaiy toobsenaer that the Ptetent must 
never be used in citctunstaiiGee which imply %finiaked act; nor the Feirfeet in eif<- 
cumstanoes whkb imply an act notJiiHiked, Tfans» it is impeop* ta say, " He ii 
said to write yesterday," l>ecaiifle the Ungaage leads to regaid the act as finiibed, 
since it took plao6 in past tiaoe. Nor can vre say, ''I hoped — ^I desired — ^I intenl- 
od, kc.^-io have wriiteM yeateaday," because anact regarded as perfect or&udbe^ 
the doing of which, of course, is past, can not be the object of hope, detire, iwtatf 
^tiQn,Xc 



PARTICIPLES. 

452. A PAR^rioiFiiB is a word which, as a verb, ex-- 
presses an action or state, and, as an adjective, qualifies a 
noun ; as, " He came seeing*^^^^* Having finished our task, 
we may play." 

. 453. Participles are so called, because they belong partly to iHutverb, anil partiy 
to the adjective. From the former, they hare Hgn\fioation, voice, aad feaie; and 
they perform the office of the latter. 

454. Verbs have three participles — the 'present^ the fasl^ 
and the perfect; as, loving^ lovedy having lovedy in the 
active voice ; and being looed^ lovedj having been loved^ in 
tlie passive. ' " 
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• 
4S& The partieipte^ 1&6 the inikutive, do not to piqpoify deaot* tbe Imm of on 

acuoo, AS its Mtate ; while the tune of the act, whether piogrcasive or finirftftd, it 

indicated by the verb with which it is connected, or b> some othor word ; tho8» '* I 

saw him tcW/ing' yesterday ;" ** I see him writing now;" " I will see him vnitinq 

to-morrow." In all these example^ ttriiing expresses an Retpre»e7U, and still in 

pro&rress at the thne referred to ; bnt with respect to the Ume of ipeaking, the act 

of writing, exprened in the flrst example, is past, in the second it is ffrexeni, and in 

the diird H iBjuiure^ aa indicated by the accompanying verbs, mow, tee, will see* 

456. The present participle active ends always in ing. In all 
verbs it has an active signification, and denotes an action or state as 
continuing and progressive ; as, '* James is building a house.** In 
some verbs, it has also a passive pregreasive significatioa ; as, ** The 
bouse is building.** A pp. V., pp. 236-238. 

457. Thn UMge flOBn Mppoaa has itaorigin io th^ ase of the verbal noan 
mfter im to express the same ideaf thas^ ** Forty and six years was this teaq;4e 
in Intilding ;" " And the boose when it was in building was bnilt of stone 
made ready — so that there was neither hammer nor axe heard in Ihe honse, 
while it was in building" In ths absence of emphasis, the ts being indis- 
tinctly nttered, came to be spoken, and consequently to be written, a; as^ 
** While the arit was a preparing' (1 Pet. iii. 20), and finally to be omitted alto- 
gether. Sunilar changes of prepositions we have in the expressions, a going, , 
a runningt a hunting, aching, Sec Others, again, suppose that this ought txy 
be reganied as An original idiom of the language, similar to tfie paarire use of 
the infinitive active noticed before (397). But whether either of these is the tfoa 
aocoont of this matter or not, the fact is certain. It is tfaerelbre the dAty of the 
grsmniarian to note the fact, tbvugfa he may be unable to account ibr it The fol- 
lowing are examples: "This new tragedy was acting." — £. Everett. "An 
attempt was making."^D. Webster. '*The fortress was building,'* &c. — 
Irving. 

458. The Present participle passive has always a passive signifi- 
cation, but it has the same difference of meaning with respect to the 
thne or state of the action as the present indicative passive (509). 

459. The Past participle has the same form in both voices. In the active voice 
it belongs equally to transitive and hitransitive verbs — ^haa always an aolive 
sense— forms, with the auxiliaries, the Present-peried and Faat^erfeot tenses— 
and is never fimnd but thus oombhisd ; as, " has loved," " had kmed," dte. In tlie 
passive voice it has always a passive sense, and, with the verb to to as an auxil- 
iary, forms the passive voice ; as, " He is loved ;" or without it, qualifies a noun or 
pronoun ; as, " A man loved by all, hated by none.*' The difference between the 
active and the i^assive participle will be seen in ths fbllowing exampleB, viz. 
AcTivi— "He has concealed a dagger under his doak;" Passive— "He has a 
dagger concealed under his cloak." 

460. The Perfect participle is always compound, and represents an action or 
state as completed at the time referred to. It has always an active sense in the 
active voice, and a passive sense in the passive ; as. Active : ** Having finished 
our task, we may play." Passive : " Our task having been finished, we may 
play." 
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461. The PruetU putaciple acfeiTe, and tbe Past participle paa- 
8ive, when separated from the idea of time, become adjectives, and 
are usually called j^ar^jptoZ adjectives ; as, "An amusing story^ — 
** A bound book" (202-4). 

462. SThe participle in ing is often used a« a verbal noun (107-0), 

having the nominative and objective cases, bat not the possessive. In 

this character, the participle of a transitive verb may still retain the 

government of the verb ; as, <• In keepMg his eommandmeHts there 

is a great reward ;*' or, it may be divested of it by inserting an article 

before it, and tha preposition of after it ; bs^ ^ hi the keeping of his 

oommandnents.** When of foDows the participle, the should precede 

it (899). Bat of can not be ased before a prepontion* 

468. 8o alio the Petfed participle; at, " Then fo siakfiMstioa lb luaAng dotu 
weU"— " Hifl havinf done hit daty; was afterward a soowe of ■atishrtton.'* 



NUMBER AND PERSON. 

464. Every tense of the verb has two Numbehs, the Singrdar and 
the Plural, corresponding to the singular and plural of nouns and 
pronouns. The singular asserts of one, the plural of more than 
nne. 

465. In each number, the verb has three Persons, called the firsts 
seconds and third. The first asserts of th^ person speaking ;. the 
second, of the person spoken to ; and the third, of the person or thing 
spoken of, 

466. The subject of the verb, in the first person sngalar, is always 
/; in the plural, we: in the second person singular, thou ,* in the 
plural, ye or you : in the third person, the subject is the name of any 
person or thing spoken of, or a pronoun of the third person in its 
stead ; also it may be an infinitive mood, or a clause of a sentence, or 
any thing of which a person can think or speak. 

467. In ordinary discourse, the imperative mood has only the sec- 
ond person, because a command, exhortation, dec., can be addressed 
only to the person spoken to* 

468. In ioch ^xproMioM m** Let us Uwe^*^" Ijethim tate"^**Let ihem lov(^'-» 
phraies by which the first and the third penon of tlie imperative in some lan- 
gnaget are rendered — lU is the proper ImperatiTei ia the second person, with 
tium or ^ as its subject anderstood, and love the infinitive without the sign 
(fiT7). Thus, " Let [tkou] us We," &c. 

4<i9 This mode of expresnon is sometimes used, even when no definite indi- 
vidual is addressed; as, ** Let there be light.*' 
470. Among the poets, however, we somedmes find a firU and a third person 
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hi tiie imperithre*r u» **CEm^(2e i9c ia osnelvM ftlond^'— ** With Tfalae I* tw 
ftnBed."^//Miif« Tatto. *• And r«(< tM here, Matilda laid*"— iSfosM. 

" F<M ie tiittt miut beneath hia riTid'a ann» 

And Kve tke rat aecore from ftiture harm,**^^Pope. 
"JLaug^k those that can, tceep those that may." — Seott. 

471. Such expreasions at *' Hallowed be thy name''^** Thy kingdom oome,** 
— " Be it enacted" — " So be it," &c., may be regarded either aa ezamplea ef 
the third person in the imperative, or aa elliptical fir "May,** or **Let thy name 
be haBowed**—" Let it be enacted*—" Let it be ao,'' ace. 

4712. The inJinUive^ becanae it naaaHy haa no subject (679), haa neither itMmber 
nor person. 



CONJUGATION.. 

473. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
Dation and arrangement of its several tmces^ moodif tentetf 
numbers^ and persons, 

474. In the active voice, most verbs have two form*— the Com' 
man and the Progressive* See App. V., I., 1, p. 235. 

1. The Common form expresses the simple existence of the fact; 

as, «• He ^ptakB''---'^ Sh^ wife*"—" They talkr 

2. The Progressive form represents an action as beguUt and in 

progress, but not completed. It is formed hy annexing- the 
present participle to the verb *' to 6«,'* through all ite moods 
and tenses ; as, ^* / am toriting" &c. (506). 

475. Besidea these hi the prpvnt and the past indicative, there ia a thhd Ibna, 
veiled the EmphatiCf "Wt&d to <«zpreaa a fact with emphasis or ibroe. It ia finned 
by prefixing to the verb the faxUiary do^ in the present tense, and did, in the paat; 
aa, " I io write"—" I did write.'* The other tenses, and also the progressive fonn 
and pasidve voice, are rendered emphatic, by placing emphasif on the OMxUiaryi 
aa, ** I have written"—^* I am writing"—*' The letter if written." 

476. To these may be added, the solemn form of the third penon aingolar, prea* 
ent indicative, ending in /A, or eth^ inatead of the common, in « or ef . Thoa— 
aolenm fism, loKihy halklooed; crnnmnn, loves, has loved, 

477. The tenses of the verb, inflected without an auxiliary, ars 
called Simple tenses, those inflected with an auxiliary are called 
CoMpouiTD tenses. * 

478. The only regular terminations added to verbs are^— 

1. The tense endirigs: ed of the past tense ; and tng of the praa* 

ent participle. 

2. T^6 personal endings: sty or est^ oi the second person nngular , 

and 5, eSf or etht of the third. The other changes are mada 
by auxiliarieii. 
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4T9. In the preoent and the pait tenack when si vriU eairily eoaleaee with the 6niA 
consonant, h is added in the same ayHaUe ; ao, saidst, hvedU, But when it wSl 
not easily coalesce, or the verb end* in* a vowel aoood, est u cinnnionly added, and 
tonns another syllable ; as, tcishesl, ieacheat, lovest, goeH, drawest, sayesl, vexest, 
bit'snest, Ac 

480. In the present indicative, the endings of the third person singnlar, s and es. 
nre subject to the rules for the plural number of nouns (137-142) ; as, sits^ reads^ 
uiahea. tenches, loven^ goea, drows, carries^ says, ^c. 

481. In the solemn 8tyle» instead of s ores, the third person singnlar has eik, 
vvblcli alwu^'s adtU a syllable, except indotk, hath, saith, for doeth, haveth, sayeiJi, 

48-J The verb need is often used in the third person singular of the present 
tense, without the personal ending; as, *'The truth need not be disguised" — ^ It 
need not be added." • 

483. In annexing the tense and personal endings \p the verb, the Rules III., IV.. 
and VII., for spelling words (57, 60, 68), must be carefully observed. 

464. In tlie present indicative active, the three persons in the plaral» and the 
first in the singular, are alike. In the past tense, the three persons in the plural, 
and the first and 'tbivd hi the nngQlar, are all aUlss, eaooepC in the verb ** to be,*' m 
which the form in the dngnlar is different from that of the plural ; thus, sbgular^ 
vas, toast, was — ^plural, were. 

485. The principal parts of the verb are the Present in-' 

dicative, the Pa^t indicative^ and the Pa^t participle* In 

parsing, the mentioning of thes^ parts is called eovjugating 

the verb. Thus : — 

Present- PasU Past participle. 

Regular (326), - Love, . loved, loved. 

Irregular (327), Write, wrote, written. 

CONJUGATION OP THE IRREGULAP VERB, "TO BE." 

486. The irregular and intransitive verb ** to Jtf," is nsed as a 
principal verb, and also .as an auxiliary in the passive voice, and in 
the progressive form of the active voice. It is thus inflected through 
all its m(X)ds and tenses : — * 

I , I - . ■ ■ ■ .^^ .. ^ ^ IIIM^BIIB^a ^IIMI ■ ----■■ -■- * 

* The arrangement and names of (he teneea here adopted were gwen in the first 
edition of tlie " Frincii^ of ICoglish Graxnmar," puhliaiied fifteen years age ; but 
this was then objected to as too violent a change, and was subsequently altered, 
iincc that time a change has taken ^laoe hi the poblie miiid on this subject, and 
several grammarians have adopted the change men proposed; it is, therefore^ 
here resumed, being considered as altogether the best. The past tense in English 
docs not correppond to the imperfect in Latin or Gfreek, but rather to the Greek 
A<nist. There is, therefore^ no propriety in retaining the name imperfect. The 
Latin imiKjrfect corresponds precisely to the pasi-proprefisive in English (506). 
fio also, the present-perfect does not correspond precisely to the Latin perfect, as 
tliat is used in an indefinite sense, like^ the Ore^ Aoriat, and also in a definite 
ff$naef like the English present-perfect. The past-perfect correspcmds to the pltt- 
perfect in Latin. The future and ibt future-perfect in English correspond to tht 
tenses of the samenam^ in Latin. — See Latin Grammar. ^ 44 
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FRINCIPAIi PARTS. 

Present, am. Past, was* Past partieipU^ been. 

INDICATIVB MOOD. 

PRESENT TERSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I am.* 1. We are. 

2.- Thou art (244), 2. You an (245). 

3. He W 3. They are. 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sign* kave 

1. 1 liave been. ' 1. We liave been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 

3. He has been. 3. They have been. 

PAST TENSE. 

I. I was. 1. We were. 

-2. Thou wast. 2. You were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

PABT-F£RrECT TENSE. 
Sign, had. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. You had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FUTURE TENSE. 
8ign% skaB wUli Tnfteot widi each. 

1. I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

2. Thou shalt be. 2. You shall be. 

3. He shall be. 3. They shall be. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signfly skaU have, will have. — Inflect wkh eadL 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou shalt have been. 2. You shall have been. 

3. He shall have been. 3. They shall have been. 

* Be and beSnt were fonneily used in the present indicative ; as. ** We Mtme 
men"— ^«U^-4br, We are trae men.—" If thott beS$t he."— Jtfaftwi^" There be 
as many anaeries beyond riehoa as on tUaiide of them."— H^ofti^ Thiavaaa^ 
bnowobflolete. 

4* 
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Pch'BNTIAL MOOD. 

PRCSETfT TENSE. 
Bigtm, may, can, must. — loflect with each. 
Svagular, Plural 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst bo. 2. You may be. 

3. He may be. 3. They may be. 

PRESSlfT-VERFECT TEN8S. 
Bigtm, may luMve, can have, * or mutt have* — Inflect with etch. 

1. I may have been* 1« We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been, * 
^ He may have been. 3. They may have been* 

FAST TENSE. 
Signs miffhl, could, would, thould. — Infl^ with each. 

1. 1 might be. 1. We might be. 

2. Thou mightst be. 2. You might be. 

3. He might be. 3. They might bo. 

FAST-PERFECT TENSE. 
Sigtafl, might have, could have, would hmittf AouUi Aom.— Inflect with eaeh. 

1. I might have been. I. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You might have been. 

3. He might have been. 3. Tliey might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (487). 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular* PluraL 

1. Iff I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

FAST TENSE. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. or wore. 2. If you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

• .. ■ - - - ' ■ ■ ■ ., *■ 

* Can have is not used in affirmaiive sentences. 

t The oonjtmctian^ if, though, leU, unless, ico., do not fonxi part of die bMqoO' 
tfvBinood, bat are plaioed bdbre it to cxpio ss a condition or contingency (388). 
The pai>il may go over the* indicative, at a aabjamrtivs. with one cf other of tfie ee 
ooq}mctioM prefixed. 
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IMPERATIVB MOOD. 
Binpdar. Plural, 

1. Be, or be thou. 2« Be, or be ye or yon. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
\ PRCSK2VT TENSE. PERFECT TElfSE. • 

To be. To have been* 

PARTICIPL1SS* 
Present, Being. Past, Been. Perpbct, Having been. 

487. All the tenses of the indicatiye, and also of the potential 
mood, are used subjunctively, by pladng the conjunction before 
them, thus: Present — »»If I am," "If thou art," **If he is," &c. 
(386). Present-perfect^'' U I have been," &c. Pa<^— "K 1 
was," &c. ^ 

488. Tbe rerb to be, foHowed by an infinidTe, fbrms ft paiticalar fatnre tense^ 
which often expresBes duty^ ntcestsity, orpttrptne; as, "Goremment f> to be rap- 
ported/'— '< V/e are to pay oar debts.'*—** If we were to depend on otfaenT' = ** If 
we should depend/' && (876-3). 

489. This verb baa no progressiTe form. Tbe empbadc form Sa vaed only in die 
hnperative ; to, "Do thoa he'*—" Do yon be." 

Anomalous Usage. 

490. Were la aomedmea vaed for w&uld he, mod had been §ar would haue beemt 
a, " Tbia were excellent adTioe."— Cotofay. •• It were u iaHfy/'^Sidnef, ** My 

fortone had been. Yam," for would have been (398)v— i>ryde». 

PARSING. 

491. A verb is parsed by stating its class (transitive or 
intransitive), its form (regular or irregular), conjugating it 
if irregular* (485), and stating its tense, mood^ voice^ person^ 
and number, and also the subject of which it afBrnis ; thus, 

" He is" — Is ia a verb, intranaitive, irregnlar— am, was, been — foand in the 
fremiA, indicative, active— diird peraon, aingolar, and affirma of ita anbject; he, 

499. Beaidea atatin^ the several propeitiea of the veri^ u abore^ the teacher 
nay oocaaionally require the pupil, aa a aort of reviewing eacerciae, to aarign a vei^ 
ion for each atatement ; t!^ :— 

/< — a verb, becanae it aflBnna being or existence of "/fe." 
intransiHve — it haa no object 

irregular^lta paat tenae and paat participle do not end in ed^^am,wtts,ieen, 

- — 

* In par^g, it will aave tine to omit oo^Jagating the verb when it la regnlar, 
and it ia anneceasary, becanae ita being annoanoed to be vegvlar aolBcientiy aaoer» 
tauM ita nrincipal parts. AU iiregnlar verba afaould be oon^gaied aa in 613. Sv* 
eiy toacner, however, will adopt the ooorae which he pienm> 
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FAST TElfSC. ^ 

1 . r loved. . 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst. . 2. You loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

PAST-FEEPECT TENSE. 

Qign, had. 
i« I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. You had loved. 

3. He had loved. . 3. They had loved. 

FUTURE TEHSE. 
Signib wkatt, fotZt^—Inflect with each. 
. 1. I shall love. 1. We shall love. 

2. Thou shalt love. 2. You shall lov^. 

3. He shall love. 3. They shall love. 

PUTUaE-PEEPKCT TENSE. 
Signa, thaU kavef vitt have. — ^Xnflect with each, 
i. I shall have loved. I. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou shalt have loved. 2. You shall have loved. 

3. He shall have loved. 3. They shall have loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PBESENT TENSE. 

8ignf» may, eon, mu»L — Inflect with each. ^ 
Singular. PburaL 

1. I may love. 1. We may love. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 

3. He may love. 3. They may love 

PRESEMT-FERPECT TENSE. 
Signs, may have^ can hnvt^ mint have. — Inflect with each. 

1. I may have loved. 1. We may have loved. 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 2. You may have loved. 

3. He may have loved. 3. They may have loved. 

PA3T TENSE. 
Signi, might, eontd, wndd, should, — ^Inflect with eadk 

1. I might love. 1. We imght love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You might love. 

3. He might love. 3. They might love. 



* Can have is not and in affirmatiye sontsuopi. 
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PAST-PEHrCCT TENSX. 

Bigiu, might kave, eonid have, vouid have, should have. — Inflect with rach. 

1. I might have loved. 1. We might have loved. 

2. Thou mightst^have loved. 2. You might have loved. 

3. He might have loved. 3. They might have lotted. 

SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD (487). 
PRESENT TENSE (435). 

SinffHlar, Plural 

] . If I love. 1.* If we love. 

^4 IftboaVyve. 2. If yon love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

• 

IMPERATIVB MOOD. 

Singular. PluraL 

Common form. 2. Love, or love thou. 2. Lovetorloveyeoryoa. 
Emphatiefarm. 2. Do thou love. 2. Do ye or yo« love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PaESENT, to love. Perfect, to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, loving. Past, loved. Pebpkct, having lored. 

493. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE, -j- 

Review the extrcue (324), and tbeo prooeed thiui: — 

When yon way, ** John lovei learning," which word expreuea what John doe* 7 
What part of speech are woida wfaidi expreai the act of a peiaon or thing (314) f 
Then what part of speech is lovee 7 Why T 

Whose act does loves expreas 7 Then what is John to the verb U>ve$ (315) f 
Then John is tlie sabject of loves. 

What is it «aid tlmt John loves t Learning. What does John do to learning? 
What kind of verbs express what one person or thing does to ailotfaer (317) t Is 
loveSf then, transitive or intransitive 7 Transitive. 

Conjogate love (485). What is its past tense 7 — its past participle? In what 
do they end 7 What kind of voibs have the past tense and past participle ending 
in ed (326) 7 Then is love regular or irregolar 7 Regular— conjagated, love, loved^ 
toved, • 

(Do an verbs fiorm the past tense and past participle by adifing td f Let ns tiy. 
Is it right to say, " Igo^' t Woold yoa say, ** I goed to chnrdi yesterday" ? WluU 
would yoa say? What are those verbs called which do not add ed to form the 
past tense and past participle (327) 7 Then b^^o" regular or Irregalar? Why?) 

When yaa 4p,y, '< John bves leamhig," does loves expiess a present, a past, or 
ftfiitaieact? When a verb expresses a present act, in what tense is it (409) f In 
what tense, then, is 2o«ev f Present Wlqr? 
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(What woaMyoa say, to ezpve« ^ ■uaeactMfa0t?-~fuifbtarc? Tbenwfaft 
tenae U iioviedf ? — will love ?J 

When you aay, " John loves learning/' do yoa declare a fact simply, or with any 
limitation ? What mood declares an act amply (378) 7 Then what mood is loves 7 
Indicative. 

In this sentence, does the sabject John act, or is it acted upon 7 What voice 
represents the subject as acting (368) 7 Then what voice is loves ? 

Is John represented here as speMnf, spoken to, or spcken oft What person 
represents the sabject as spo&ea of (465) 7 Then what person is loves f Third 
person. 

Does loves assert the act of one person, or of more than one 7 What nunber 
asserts of one (464) ? Then what number is loves 7 Singalar. 

496. The facts ascertained by this process will stand in Older thoe : *' hove^-^ 
R verbt transitive, regular, conjugated love, loved, lovedn-Hofond in the prtserU tn- 
dieaiive, active, third person, singular, and expresses the act of** John." This Si 
called PA RSI wo, in which the same order of statemeiKt should always be observed. 

497. This may be extended, by giving the reasons of each statement, as foUowa: 
'* Lovxs" — a verb, because it expresses an cre< of its subject (314). 

transitive, because it has an object — learning (320-1). 

regular, becaose its past tense and past participle end in ed (39i)» 

conjugated, love, loved, loved (485). 

present — ^it expcetses trhat John^oea now (40S). 

indicative-^i expresses the act simply (378). 

active — it represents its sabject as acting (368). 

third personr—isas sabject is spoken of (465). 

singvlar-^ asserts of only one (464). 

4 

EXERCISE I. 

inflect the fallowing vtegolar verbs in the same manner as the verb ^toUnv^* ^^ 

PresmU Past. Past PaHiciplc. 

Go went gone 

Write vrrotQ wiitten 

Do did done 

FaU fell fallen 

Give gave given 

Have had had 

EXERCISE n. 

1. In the foUowing exercise, tell the tense^ mood, voice, person and nomber, and 
always in this order, thos: " Loves'" — Present, indicative, active, third peiBon, ain- 
golar. 

1 . In the Imperative omit the tcTise, and say thns» " Love thou" — Imperative, acti^ 
second person, nngolar. 

2. In the Infinitive and FaitidpIeS) omit the person and number, and say thoa^ *' To 
tovef'-^TtepexiX infinitive, active; '' Xootn^'— Present participle, active. 

N. B.— The prononn prefixed is no fsrt of the Terb^ bat l^po to show ita per- 



\ 
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^agaA vnaiber. The uxUiarick (or ti^w) «• not tnkeD ncpomtcly. tmit always 
widi the verb : so that the two vordst, and Bometmsea three, aa in the firtve-pettet 
indicative, are parsed together as one word ; thus, " Has loved'* — the present^per- 
fcrt. indicative, active, third person, singolar. 

He loves. We have loved. He loved.' They had loved. 
Y'ou shall love. They may have loved. We might love. 
Lave thou. To love. You had gone. They will go. To 
have gone. We will^wiite. They may write. They should 
go. He has fallen. You had given. We might have gone. 
James has written. Robert loves to vnite. To write is 
useful. Writing is useful. . Having written. We gave. 
They have given. You will give. 

fiX£RCI8B Hi. 
^BR OBJECTTVE CASS. 

4<>H. A tnoirative vefh, in the active voice, tells what its subject doea to some 
other person or thing. That person or thing is the Qject of tlie verb, and is in the 
^kgeetivt caaa. Tbos, ^ He loves ns^" love$ is a trtttaitive verb, in die active voices 
and tells as what its sabject, he, does to ua. Ub then is its ohject, and is ia the 
objective case. See also (320). ^ 

1. In the following exercise, tell which words are verbs, and why ; whether 
tranrative or intransitive, and why ;^wbat is the sabject, and why ; and if transitive, 
what is their object, and why. 

3. Conjugate die verbs, and tell their tense, mood, vrace, person, and nnmber; 
thos, ** Loves** — ^Verb, transitive, regular — love, loved, loved — ^in the present, 
indicadve, active, Uiird person, singolar. 

He loves us. I will love him. Good boys study their 
lessons. Children love play. God created the worid. Re- 
member thy Creator. Do good to all men. Forgive your 
enemies. He thatTgiveth to the poor (201) lendeth to, the 
Lord. You should study grammar. We should read the 
best books. Bad books injure the character. War makes 
rogues, and peace hangs thcito. Children, obey your pa- 
rents. A good cause makes a strong arm. Show mercy, 
and thou shalt find it. Time flies. Evil communications 
comipt good manners. Punctuality begets confidence. Co- 
lumbus discovered Am*»iica. 

* EXERCISE IV. 

FARSINd. 

Ill the preceding ezerdse, parse each word in order ; the noon, as directed {189^ , 
flie article, aa directed (194) ; the adj-^ve, as directed (395) ; the pronoun, • 
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dinflied \tSS) ; and die Torb, «• diiectad (491 or 496). On more fn&y, m aa 
irionti aoEecciie (492 or 497), thus : — 

•* Lovts** — a verb, because it expresses an act, viz,, of ke» 
transitive, because it has an object, its. 
regular — ^its past tense and past participle end in ed; 

conjugated, love, loved, loved. 
present, because the aet takes place in pretent tinie 
indicaikoe^t declares the Ux^. simply* 
third person-^itB subject he is spoken of. 
singular — it asserts of but one 

Negative form of the Verb. 

499. The verb is made to deny, by placing the word not after the 
simple form ; as, ** Thou lovest not ;*' and between the auxiliary and 
the verb in the compound ioarm ; as, *^ I do not love." When two 
auxiliaries are used, it is placed between them ; as, ^* X would not 
have loved." 

600. In the infinitive and participles, the negative is put first ; as, 

" Not to love"—" Not loving." 

501. The flimple form is s^dom used with the negative. In the present and 
past tenses, the compound or emphatic form is more common. The foQowUiit 
synopsis wifi show the maimer of osing the amative : — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 1. I do not love. 2. Thou dost not love, &e. 

Pres.-Pjer. 1. I have not loved. 2. Thou hast not loved, Ut 

Past. 1. I did not love. 2. Thou didst not love, &c. 

Past-Per. 1* I had not loved. 2. Thou hadst not loved, &c. 

Future. I. I will not love. 2. Thou wilt not love, &c. 

Fut.-Per. 1. I shall not have 2. iTiou shalt not have loved . 

loved. &;c. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. . 

Present. 1. I can not love. 2. Thou canst not love, &e. 

Pres.-Per. 1. I may not^have 2. Thoumayst not have loved, 

loved. &;c. 

Past. 1. I might not love. 2. Thou mightst not love, dec. 

Past-Per. 1. I might not have 2. Thou mightst not have loved, 

loved. &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVK MOOD (487). 

Present. I. If I do not love. 2. If thou, do not love. &c. 
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IMPBRATIVB MOOD. 
Singular, PlwroL 

^. Love not» w do Bot dion love. 2* Love not, or do not ye love. 

INFINITIVB MOOD. 
Peessiit. Not to love. Perfect. Not to have loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Not loving. ^ Past. Not loved. 

Perfect. Not having loved. 

Interrogative form of the Verb, , 

502. The verb is made to ask a question by placing the nonini^ 
tive or anbject after the sidiple foitn; as, ^'Lovest thoa?'* and 
between the auxiliary and the verb in the compoand forms; aa» 
** Do I love ?*' When there are two auxiliaries, the nominative is 
placed between them ; as, ** Shall I have loved 7" 

t 503. The sabjnnctive, imperative, infinitive, and participles, can 
not have the interrogative form. 

504. TfaeiimplefcMmof tfaeverbisteldonkttBdiiitenQgatively. TbefiiBowing 
fynopflis will abow bow the verb is pat into tbe intemgaUve fonn>- 

INDICATHTB MOOD. 

Present. 1. Do I love? 2. Dost thou love ? &c. 

Pres.-Per. 1. Have I loved ? 2. Hast thou loved? &c. 

Past. 1. Did I love ? 2. Didst thou love ? dec. 

Past-Per. 1. Had I bved? 2. Hadst thou loved? dee. 

Future. 1. Shall I love ? 2. Wilt thou love ? &c. 

Pdt.-Per. 1. Shall I have loved? 2. Wilt thou have loved ? &c. 

• ' POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present. 1. May I love? 2. Canst thou love ? dec. 

P res .-Per. 1. May I have loved? 2. Canst thou have loved? dec* 

Past. 1. Might I love? 2. Couldst thou love ? dec. 

Past-Per. 1. Might 1 have 2. Couldst thou have loved? 

loved ? dec. 

505. Interrogative sentences are made negative by placing the 
negative either before or after ^e nominative ; as, ** Do I not love ?** 
or, •♦Do not Hove?** 
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EXERCISES* 

1. InfleeC the vorb in the Degativo form. 

% iDfleet the indicative, and potential, in the Interragatrrv (brm. ^ » 

3. Change the exerciaea (p. 89) into the negative form, and write them out. . 

4. Change the ezamplea In the hidieative and the potential into the interrogt- 
tive form, and write them ont 

Progressive form of the Active Voice* 

506. The Prooresbiye form of the verb is inflected hy prefinng 
the verb to he, through all its moods and tensesi to the present par 
ticiple; thus — 

Prbsent. 1. I am writing. 2. Thou art writing, dec, 

PaE8.-PKR.l. I have been writing. 2. Thou hast been writing, ice* 
Past. 1. I was writing. 2. Thois wast writing, &e. 

Past-Per. I. I had been writing. 2. Thou hadst been writing, to; 
FuTVRE. 1. I shall be writing. 2. Thoit shalt be writing, ice. 
Fut.*Per. 1« I shall or will have 2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 

been writing. writing, to. 

IToTi.— Verbs which in the common form imply eonHnttanee, do not ^ 
UBOAlly admit the progressive form ; thns^ '* I am loving (if proper)^ woold 
mean notldog mors than **I love."^ 



EXERCISES. 
1. Change the foHowing verbs from the simple into the pngremive form*— 

He writes. Tbeyread. Thou teachest. We have learned* 
He had written. They go. You will build I rtiXL John 
has done it. We taught. He standa. He stood. They 
will stand. They may read. We can sew. Yon ahould 
study. We might have read. 

3. Change the following, fWnn the progrestiTe into the simple form i— 

We are writing. They were singing. They have been 
riding. We might be walking, I may have been sleeping. 
They are coming* Thou art teaching. They have been 
eating. He has been moving. We have been defending. 

3. Parse these Terbs^ in ^e progreaaive form ; tbas, " We art wrUiMg^^** an 
writing' is a verh, transitive, irregnlar— «9rt<e, wroU^ wriiienr-Au the present^ 
indicative, active, first person, plnral, progreaaive form. 

C Change the exeidsea, No/S, into the negative form; llm% ^ We aie not 
writing"— into the interrogative form ; as, '' Are we writing t'*-^inio the negathro» 
interrogative form ; aa. *< Are we not writing?" or, ** Are not we writing V* 
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PASSIVE VOICE, 
607. The Passiyb voice is inflected by adding the 
past participle to the verb <* to &«," as an auxiliary, through 
all its moods and tenses, thus (486) : — 

PRIITCIFAL PARTS. 

Presenty Am loved. Past, Was loved. Past fatticifit^ Loved* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PEESBlfT TEN8£. 

Hingvlar. PlureU, 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Yoa are loved* 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

PRKSCZIT-FERFECT TENSE. 
^ Sign, have, 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved 2. You have been loved. 

3. He has been loved. 3. They have been loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thon wast loved. 2. You were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE. 

Sign, had, 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. You had been loved. ^ 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

\ 

FUTURE TENSE. 
Signs, sJuUlf viU. — ^Inflect with each. 

1. I shall be lov&dw 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou ahalt be bved. 2. You shall be loved. 

3. He shall be loved. 3. They shall be bved. 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE. 
Signs, sJiaU have^ wiU have* — ^Inflect with each. 

1 . 1 shall have been loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou shalt have been loved. 2. You shall have been loved. 

* $. fie' shall have been loved. 3. They shall have be^a loved. 
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Sd6. A few adverbs are sometimes used as adjuncts of ixraiis and 
prononns ; as, ** I only [that is, I^ aiul no one else] am escaped alone 
to tell thee/' — ** The women dUo were present," that is, the women 
as wdl as the olhers-^in culdUion to the others. 

The adverbs used in this way are such' as the following : C%»<^y, 
. particularly^ espedaUy, entirely^ altogether^ soldy, only^ merelyt 
partly, cdso^ likeimsef too, 6cc» 

527. An adjunct, without the word to which it belongs, is called 
an adverbial phrase ; as, in short, in vain, in general, at most, at 
least, at cdl, on high* 

CLASSIFICATION OF ADVEKBS* 

628. Adverbs have been di^ded into various classes, 
according to their signification. The chief of these are 
the following: — 

1. Adverbs of Manner ; as, jttstly, bravely, softly, &cc. ^ 

2. Of Place ; as, here^ there, where — hither, thence. Sec. 

3. Of Time ; as, now, then, when, soon, often, never, &c. 

4. Of Direction; as, upward, dovmward, forward, &c. 

5. Of Affirmation ; as, yes, verily, certainly, doubtless, 6cc» 

6. Of Negation ; as, nay, no, not, nowise, &c. 

7. Of Interrogation ; as, how? why? wk^n ? where? whither? &c. 

8. Of Comparison ; aa, more^ most, less, eu, so, thus, &c. 

9. Of Quantity ; as, much, some, little, enough, sufficiently, 6cc» 
10. Of Order ; as, first, secondly, llHrdly, next, &c. 

539. There, oommonly used u an adverb of place, u often nsed aB an ii^roiaio- 
tory expletive to the yerbs to bet to come, to appear, and aome others, when the 
subject, in dedaratory sentences, ibllows the verb ; as, " There is no doubt of the 
feet"—*' There came to the beach a poor eadle of Brin'*— " There appears to be a 
mistake somewhere.*' Sometimes, when the subject goes before, it is placed 
between the subject and the verb ; as, *' A mistake there is." In all such cases, 
there is a mere expletive. It adds nothing to the sense, bjit still it enables to my 
the form of expression, and to soften the abruptness which would otherwise 
exist. This will appear by omitting it in any of the above examples. 

7%en does not always refer to tfane, but it is used to indicate a cettain cizcum> 
stance, or a case supposed ; as, ** If you will go, ^n,[that is, in that case] say so." 

Now is sometimes used witfaoot reference to tim^ merely to indicate die transi* 
tioo fmm one sentence to another; as, ** Not this man, but Banbba& Now Bai^ 
abbas was a robber.*' 

530. The words, to-day, UnUght, to-morrow, yesterday, need as adjuncts, may 
be called advMbs of time, or they may be regarded aajvwns in the objective caao^ 
without the gonreming word (828). 

5:^1. In comparisonB, at and to, in the anteoodent clause^ an nsually reckoned 
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•avertM, becaiue diej modify an s^JBctivie or aaotfaer advetb. The conrnpoadlin^ 
04 and so, aomethnes called oonjanctkmi, are property adverbfl alaok beoome 
resolvable into an adjunct (524) ; thna^ '' It is a« high m beaven," that ii, It ia high 
m the degree in foAicft heaven ia faigh.i — " 80 lax a$ 1 know," that vt, tar to ike 
exterU to which I know. 

532. So ia often oaed aa the reprenntative of a preceding word* phraae, or tea* 
tence, in order to prevent its repetition ; aa, '* To make men happy, and to keep 
them to*' — ** France ia highly aUtivated^KngiBad mote to*' — ^ Jamea ia in good 
health, John ia not «o" — " I believed that you nwtld eueeeed, and I told yon to,** 

533. T*herrfore, vhereforet alto, ■ometimea called oonjonetimu^ are more prop* 
eriy adverbe, beoanae tued fiir the a4JnnctB,y0r ihit reaton,for whiek reaton, in 
addition (524). 

CONJUNCTIVB ADVERBS. 

534. A Conjunctive Adverb is one that stands for two adjuncts, 
one of which contains a relative pronoun, and the other, its antece- 
dent ; thus, *^ I will see you token you come." Here, token is eqiiir- 
alent to, at the time at which ; the first part, ** at the time,^* modifies 
**vml 8ee,*^ and the second, ••a/ ichich,^^ modifies "coifi^." Again, 
** I know not how it is done." Here kow is equivalent to the manner 
in whick. The first part, *• the manner,^* is the object of ** Amow," 
and t^e second, ** in whuh^^* is the adjunct of ^* is done.** In a 
similar way, where may he readived into, tke place in which ; 
whither, iatOfthe place to which, &c. 

Then adverba perf on n a doable office ; they modify two diflSsrent werdB, and 
connect the chHues to which they belong. Th^ are, when, where, white, whither, 
whence. They are also oaed interrogatively, both direcdy and indirectly. Thoa 
amd, they are not conjonctive ; aa, " When [that ii^ at what tme\ wiU yoo come 7" 
— ** Thoa knoweet not whence {from what place] it cometh, and whither [to what 
place] k goeth." /j\ 

FORMATION AND DERIVATION OP ADVERBS. 

535. Adverba are formed and derived from other wofda £d variooa ways:— 

1. A few adverbs are primitive, or derived from no other words in the language, 
as^ yet, no, not, here, there now, then, &c 

8. Many adverbs of quality or manner, are derived from ai^eGtivea by adding ly ; 
aa diligent, diligently; happy, happily (57) : or by changing le into ly; as, able^ 
ably ; timple, timply. Bat adverba are sddom formed from adjectives in ly, the 
acyonct being used in preference. Thus, we would not aay, ** He acted mdnHly,** 
but, " in a manly manner," or, '*like a man!* 8tiU we have heUly, wihly, and 
anmeothers. 

3. Many compound adverbs are fonned by combimng words tc^ether, so as of 
two or more words forming an adjunct, to moke one compound term ; as, indeed, 
hereby, thereby, wheretcilh, therefore, wheretoever, neverihelets, fto. 

4. Some nouns and other words are converted into adverbs by fnefixing a^ ag- 
nKying, at, in, on, && ; as, abed, athore, alq/l, ahead, atiern, aground, ap€ai» 
adrift, afreth, alike, atleep, &c. 

6* 
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& Many words are used aometi t nes aa adverbo, and aometmies as other parts of 
speech; thus— 

Muck k HM^^ — 1. As an adverb ; as, " He is mtuik better." 

3. As «n adjective ; as, '' In muck wisdom is muck grieC" 
3. As a noan ; as, ** Where muck is given, mrtdh m reqtured " 
YeUerdajf is nsed — 1. As an adverb : as, ** He came yetterday " (530). 

2. As a Donn ; as, ** Yetterday is past." 

Bui is nsed — 1. As an adverb ; as, " Give but one kind word." 
S. As a preposition ; as, " None but the brave." 

3. As a ooi^nnction ; as, " He is poor, but honest." 
H^t is nsed— 1. As an interrogative ; as, '* What is that 7" 

2. As a relative ; as, ** We speak what we know." 

3. As an adverb ; as, *' li%eU [partly] with one thing, and wha^ 

[partly] with another, we had enough to do." 
6. Circnmstances of time, place, manner, &c., are often expressed by two or 
more words constitating an adverbial pkrate (527 and 530) ; as, at lengthy not at 
dU, by no meatu, in vain, in order, long ago, by-and-by, aU Offer, to and fro^for 
ever, &c. Sach phrases may be taken together as one word, and parsed as an 
adverb, or separatdy, as oth^ words, where it can be done, sapplying the dOipsia 
when necessary. 

COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 

536. Adverbs of quality, derived from adjectives, and a 
few others, admit of comparison like adjectives ; as, nohly^ 
more nobly ^ most nobly ; sooUy sooner 9 soonest. 

The'following are compared irregularly ; as — 
Pos, Comp. .Sup. P08, Comp. Sup, 

Badly, or ill, worse, worst. Much, more, most. 

Far, farther, farthest. Well, better, best 

Little, less, le^t. 

PARSING. 

537. An adverb is parsed by stating what part of speech, 
— ^the class to which it belongs — the word which it modi- 
fies — ^ils derivation and comparison, if derived and com- 
pared. Thus : — 

" He speaks Jluenily.^* — Fluently, an adverb of manner, and modi- 
^68 ♦* speaks ;" derived from fiuen*^ and compared more fluently, 
'nasi fluently, 

PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISE.* 

Wlien we say, ** John runs rapidly/' what part of speedi is John T What is 
runs (314) t What is the use of die word rttpidJy in that sentence Y What part 
ot speech are those words which express the manner of doing a thing (528^1) t 
What part of speech, then, is rapidly? Why? Can ycm tliink of any other 
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worcb thai migfat be nind to express die manner in wbicfa "JoknYuni** f-— " S«^- 
ly, »lowly, weU, i2Z." What part of speech are these words t Sappose yon say, 
" Jdin ran ye$terday" — ** John mns now" — " John will mn aootC' — what is the 
use of the words yesterday, now, soon T What are words called which ejcpress 
a circnmBtance of time (528-3) 7 Then what part of speech aie yesterday, now, 
soon? Why? 

What other words besides the yerb do adverbs modify (983) T When we B«yt 
**' John is a very good hoy" wliat word modifies g^ood T What part of speech is 
good t Why T Then what part of speech is very t Why f 

If I say, ** John reads exceedingly weUi" what word iDodi6es rtade t Ans. 
Welf. Then what part of speech is well 7 Why 7 What word tells Jukow wdl 
he reads? What word does exceedingly modify T Then what part of speedi is 
It? Why? 

EXERCISES* 

1. Tell to what dass the following adverbs beloDg— whether primitive or deriva 
tive — ^if not primitive, how they are formed — compare, if cornxmred : — 

Justly, wisely, happily, beautifully, fashionably, sufficiently, 
Uiirdly, nearly, almost, peifectly. 

Here, there, anywhere, hither, thither, yes, no, thence, 
somewhere — now, then, to-day, hereafter. 

2. Form sentences, each of which shall ccmtain one of die pieoeding advefbe. 
Parse as duected (537). 

EXERCISES ON ADVERBS, IRREGULAR VERBS, ETC. 
Pane the following exercises as in <* General Bzercises," p. 103, and (537) >— 
Peter wept bitterly. He is here now. She went away 
yesterday. They came to-day. They will perhaps buy 
some to-morrow. Ye shall know hereafter. She sung 
sweetly. Great men are not always wise. Mary rose up 
hastily. They that have enough may soundly sleep. Cain 
wickedly slew his brother. I saw him long ago. fie is a 
very good man. Sooner or later all must die. You read 
too little. They talk too much. James acted wisely. How 
many lines can you repeat ? You ran hastily. He speaks 
fluently. Then were they glad. He fell fast asleep. She 
should not hold her head still. The ship was driven ashore. 
No, indeed. They are all alike. Let him that is athirst 
drink freely. The oftener you read with attention, the more 
you will improve. ^^11 you be at home when I come? 
James will sit hei«, while you stand thero. As for this man* 
we know not whence he is. 
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pHepositions. 

538. A Pkeposition is a word which shows the rela 

tion between a noun or pronoun following it, and soine 

other word in the sentence ; as, " The love of money J** — 

" Come to me^ 

639. Of the'wordft related, that before the {>repo6ition is called the 
antecedent term of the relation, and that which follows it is called 
the subsequent term. This, being governed by the preposition, is 
also called its regimen, 

540. Instead of a noon or pronoun, a preposition may be followed 
by an infinitive mood, or clause of a sentenqe, used as a substantive ; 
as, " We are about to depart,^ — " Honored for having done his duty,*^ 
— •• The crime of being a young manJ'* 

541. The preposition and its regimen miited are called tbe eidjunet of the ataeee- 
deni term ; and the antecedent tcnn, as idated to in ai^iuic^ may be called the 
fnineipal. It is usaally a ntmn, or pronoun, aa ad^e^ive, a «0i-(,.or an adverb ; 
as, ** The waters of Jordan.'' — **He with the book in lus hand." — "It is good for 
me." — **Pray fyt us." — •* He acts eonsistentfy with liis principles." 

542. The same word not trnfreqaendy has several adjuncts ; as, *< He wxnt from 
Boston, by raUtoadf to New York, in eight hours" Also the noon or piDoonn in 
die adjunct may be limited by one or more a^jancts — ^the whole forming a com* 
pound adjunct ; aa, " It is consistxht tnM the dunracter ef a num of honor,** 
Here, "of honor" is the adjunct of man ; ** of a man of honor" is a oompoond ad 
junct of character f and tlie whole, ** with the character of a man of honor" is a 
oompoatid adjunct of consistent, 

543. The preposition is so called because it is usually placed before its regimen, 
as in the alrave examples. Sometimes, however, the sentence may be ao inverted 
that the preposition fallows its regimen immediately, or at some distance ; a% 
** Where echo walks the steep hiOs among:'—*' Whom did he speak to ?'* 

544. In the natural order of a sentenoe, the adjunct follows its principal ; as^ ** Ho 
withdrew after supper" It is oilen convenient, however, to arrange the adjunct 
first; as, '* After supper, he withdrew with his friend who had called for him." 
Here the seme sense can not be given by placing the adjunct, ** after supper," any- 
where else in the swatence. 



645. A LIST OF PREPOSITIONS, 
To be got accurately by heart 



About 

Above 

Across 

After 

Against 



Along 
Amid ^ 
Amidst ) 
Among 
Amongst 



} 



Around 

At 

Athwart 

Before 

Behind 



Below 
Beneath 
Beside > 
Besides ) 
Between 
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Betwixt 


In 


Round 


Underneath 


Beyond 


Into 


Save 


Until 


But 


Notwithstanding Since 


Unto 


By 


Of 


Througli 


Up 


Goncemhig 


Off 


Throughout 


Upon 


Down 


On 


TiU 


With 


During 


Over 


To 


Within 


Except 


Out of 


Touching 


Without 


Excepting 


Past 


Toward \ 
Towards ) 




For 


Regarding 




From 


Respecting 


Under 





546. ConeerfUng^, exc^infff regarding^ respecting, and touehing, were orfgi* 
Daily present paiticiples active, of transitive vethB, and as soch reqcdred an objeo 
dve case after them (801). They may frequently be bo constraed stiU. DvringmtLy 
be regarded as originally the present participle active, of an intransitive verb, hav- 
ing the noon or pfoooan in the nominative case absolute (769) ; thns, *' During lifie," 
means life duringt or while life endure*. Notioiikstanding, a componnd ci noi, 
and the present participle withstanding, may be explained in the same way. Still, 
when oaed afl a preposition, the word following mast be regarded in Uie objective 
case (818). , 

547. Except and save were originally imperadves. Out of may he regarded 
either as two wordcH- an adverb and preposition— or afl one word, forming a sort 
of compoond preposition. Of this character are the foUowing : From Ijetween, 
from beyond, from within, from wiihout, over against, and the like. Off is^ fix 
the most part, an adverb, and means at a distance; as, " Far qff." With a noon 
or pronoun following, it is a preposition, and means not on, from, &c,; as, " Qff 

the table.'* 

548. The prefix a in the sense of at, in, on, Sec,, seems<«to have the force of a 
prepositioo in such expressions as a reading, a running, a going, a hunting, Aco. 
(190), and may be parsed as sach. 

549. To, the idgn of the infinitive mood, sboald not be regarded as a preposition, 
bat as a sort of verbal prefix belonging to the form of the verb in that part 

550. When a prepontioa has not an object, it beccnaes an adverb ; as, " He rides 
about" But in such phrases as cast up, hold out, fall on, &c., up, out, on, should 
be considered as a part of the verb to which they are joined, rather than as prepo- 
sitions or adverbs. 

551. Several words in the preceding list are nsed sometimes as prepos'tioos and 
MHnetimes as otiier parts of speech -, ttkVLB,iill, until, after, before, dec, are freqaentiy 
adverbs. Bui and save, fdQowed by the objective case, are used as prepositions; 
followed by a nominative, as tonjnnctions. For and since are also nsed as coa- 
jonctions. 

552. All words nsed as prepositions are followed by an objective 
case, and may'by this be distinguished frona other words. 
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PARSING. 

553. A preposition is parsed by stating what part of 
speech, and between what words it shows the relation ; 
thus, '< The waters o/* Jordan." 0/is 2l preposition, and 
shows the relation between Jordan and waters. 

Here Jordan is the regimen of the prepoation of; of Jordan is the a4joiict of 
watert ; and watert is the principal to which the a^joiict belongs. 

554. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCISES. 

. When I say, " The book is on the table," what word shows the relation of bo(A 
to the table 7 What part of speech are w(»ds that Aiaw the relation between 
noons or pronocma, and other words in the sentence 7 Then what part of speech 
is on ? Could the book be in any other relation to the table than on it 7 It miglit 
be Q^ the table, above the table, urtder the table, beside the table, &c. Then what 
part of speech are off, above, under, beside 7 Why 7 When we say, " Tb^ Kve 
b the coantiy,'' what word shows the relation between country and Iwe 7 Then 
what part of speech is in 7 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, point oat the preporation, and the words between 
which it shSws the relation. Name the adjunct and principal. In what sen- 
tences has the principal more than one a4)imct 7 — ^m what, acompoond adjunct 7 

He went fi*om Boston. He went to "Washington. He 
went from Boston to Washington. We reside in the coun- 
try. All rivers flow into the sea. He gave his book to me. 
He gave [to] me his book. Flowers bloom in summer. In 
summer flowers bloom. He gave part of his dinner to a 
poor .man in the street. He was travelling toward Rome 
when we met him at Milan, without a single attendant. Be 
kind one to another. The love of money is the rpot of all 
evil. Do good to all men. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. For his gallant conduct in rescu- 
ing so many from a watery grave, he was highly honored. 

S. In the preceding exercise, parse each word in order as directed, p. 103. ard 
Noa 537 and 553. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

bb^. An Interjection is a word used in exclama- 
tions, to express an emotion of the mind; aSt ^^Oh! what 
a fall was there !" 
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55C. TbB Interjeetiai^ u m called, becanae it ifl» as it were, thrown t« amiamg 
the words of a sentetice, withoot any grammatical oomiection with them. Some- 
times it stands at the begimilbg of a sentence, scwietimes in the^ middle, and some- 
times it stands alone, as if the emotion were too strong to admit of other woids 
being spoken. 

A LIST OF INTERJBCTIONS- 

557. The following is a list of the interjections most commonly 
nsed. They express various kinds of emotion, bat in so vague and 
indefinite a way, as not to admit of accurate classification : — 

Ah! alas! O! oh! ha! fudge! tush! pshaw! poh! pugh! fie! 
avaunt! ho! hoUa! aha! hurrah! huzza! bravo! hist! hush* 
heiglio! heyday! hail! lo! welcome! halloo! adieu! &c. 

558. Also mne words belonging to other parts of speedi/wfaen ottered in an 
oaoonnecied and forcible manner, to express emotion, are called inte^jectians ; as, 
tunuente! ttrange ! toonderftU I tkocking I what ! behold I off I away I hark I 
come I well done I welcome I &c. 

559. O is used to express wishing or exdamation, and should be prefixed only 
to a noon or pronoun, in a direct address; as^ ** O Virtoe ! how amiable dioa art !" 
Oh fa used d^adied fiom the word, with a point of exclamation after, it, or after 
die next word. It implies an emotion of pain, sorrow, or surprise : as. ** Oh I 
what a fiiglit is here !" 

PARSING. 

560. An interjection is parsed by stating the part of 
speech, why, and the emotion expressed ; as, '* Oh ! what 
a sight is here !" Oh — an interjection, because used as 
an exclamation, and expresses an emotion of pain. 



CONJUNCTION^. 

661. A Conjunction is a word which connects words 
or sentences ; as, *' He and I must go ; hut you may stay.*' 

562. Hctb. and connects the words He and /> and but coonects the sentenceiv 
" He and I mutt g^o",9ndj"you may slay." 

563. Conjunctions sometimes begin sentences, even after a iull period, to show a 
connection between sentences in the general tenor of discourse. See, as exam* 
|defl^ the first chapter of Qenesis. 

564. Conjunctions are divided into two classes : Copv- 
tdtive and D'lsjunciive. 

56.5. Copulative conjunctions connect things that are to be conaid' 
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ered together. They are, and^ hotK <w, because^ M^'^i •*»<*• 
ikat. 

566. And is the principal copulative, and connects what follows 
as an addition to that which precedes. The others connect what 
follows as a condition^ supposition^ cause, motive, &c. 

567. Both is an antecedent conjunction, related to and. When 
used, it precedes the first of the words or sentences connected by 
and, to make the connection more emphatic. 

668. Duijunctive conjunctions connect things th&t are to bctsonsid 
ered separately. The leading disjunctives are, or, nor, eidier, tieUher, 
than, though, although, yet, hut, except, whether, lest, unless, not^ 
withstanding, save, provided, whereas, 

669. Or and nor are the principal diqunctives. Or connects 
words and sentences in such a way as to show that what ^llows is 
not added to, but is the alternate of, that which precedes. The 
other disjunctives connect what follows as a concession or doubt, or 
as something opposed to what goes before. 

670. Either and neither are antecedent ccmjunctions, related to ot 

and nor respectively. When used, they precede the first of the 

words or sentences connected by or or nor, to render them more 

emphatic. 

571. Therefore and wherefore, somedmefl called ooi^aiictioM, are more piopeHy 
adverba (533). 

PARSING. 

572. A conjunction is parsed by stating the part oi 
speech, its class, and the words or sentences which it con* 
nects ; as, " He and I must go; btu you may stay." 

' And — a copulative conjunction, and connects the words Me and /• 
But — a disjunctive conjunction, and connects the sentences, '* He 
and I must go," and ** you may stay.". 

673. PRELIMINARY ORAL EXERCieES. 

Wben we nay, '* John and James etady" what word ooxmects John and James T 
What class of words comiects words and sentences 7 What part of speech is 
and T In the sentence, " John reads and writes," what does and connect 7 Wlias , 
does and connect in the following phrases, " A red and white rose'* — " A red rose 
and a white rose'' — " Well and tnily- said" 7 What conjunction connects the kA 
lowing sentences, " They are happy, hebanse they are good" 7 Here the Allowing 
fiicts may he noticed (946, &c.) : — 

1. When two nouis or pronouns are connected, they are hi the same case, nnd 
in the same constroctlon. 
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2. When two vertM are oooDecied, ibey hvm die Mme mlsiBOt; M, ^'Jimef 

readfl and writoa." 

3. When two adjectives are connected, they qualify the aune novn or pranoait 

4. When two adverbs are connected, they modify die Mme word. 

- 5. When conjanctioas connect ientencea, diey do not connect individoal woids 
in the mmtesncfu Thofl^ ** They are happy, beeau$e they are good," the 
conjunction does not connect thep with they, nor ore with ore, nor happy 
with g^oed ; bat, ** They are happy," with " they «« 0ood>" So «!«> 
when they connect phraaee: '' He apoke to Jmnet and to me'' — "Ofhin^ 
and throogh him, and to him, aie all thinga." 

EXERCISES ON CONJUNCTIONS* 

1. In the fiiUowing aentenoea, point oat the conjanctiona, and atate wha^ word% 
oraentence8,or phraae8,theyconnecL Sometimea the cider ji ao inverted, that the 
ooK^anctive daaae atanda firaL • 

5. Pane the words in dieir order. 

Time and tide wait for no man. The erening and the 
morning were the first day. The memory of the just is 
blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot. If thou faint 
in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. Two and two 
make four. 'George or John will go. They will succeed 
because they are industrious. Because they are industrious 
they will succeed. Of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. 
Of making many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weaHness to the flesh. 



PARSING. 

574. Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its 
elements or parts of speech* 

575. Words may be parsed in two ways : Etytnologi" 
callyf and Syntactically. 

1. Etymological parsing consists in stating the parts of 
speech to which each word in a sentence belongs, its uses 
and accidents, its inflection, and changes, and derivation. 

2. Syntactical parsing adds to the above a statement of 
the relation in which the words stand to each other, and 
the rules according to which they are combined in phrases 
and sentences. 
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S. Li die natoral oiider, Etymologietd panmg^ dioold precede AnalyiUt 
becaiue we can not analyze a^ sentence befi»e we have learned the cbarader of 
kbe weeds it ocmtains; and Analynt should precede Syntat^ieal pamng, hecanse, 
till we know the parts and elemmits of a sentence, we can not ond^stand their 
rdations, nor mtelUgendy comhine them into one consistent whole. Still, these are 
an so intimately connected and blended together, diat to do any one of them in die 
best manner, a knowledge of all is necessary. As Etymolqgical parnng has to do 
only with the ttccidenU of words, it matters not whether what is parsed oooosts 
(rf* words unooonected, or in sentences. Bat in both Analysb and Syntactical piur- 
sing, not only must the words constitate a sentence, bat that also most be both iiUd- 
ligible and understood : for no one can either analyze or parse Syntactically that 
which he does not onderstand. 

BTTMOLOOICAL PARSING. 

576. Words are parsed etymologically in the manDer 
directed ^nder each part of speech, viz. : Nouns (1S2) — 
articles (194) — adjectives (225) — ^pronouns of different 
kinds, viz., personal (253), relative (278), interrogative 
(28G), adjective iSlS) — ^verbs (491 and 496) — ^adverbs 
(537) — prepositions (553) — inteijections (560) — conjunc- 
tions (572). 

577. For a pupil to be expert and accurate in this exexcise, is of laach impor* 
tanoe. In order to pursue with pleasure and success the study of Syntax, and to a 
oorvectanderstandiiig of the fivms and usages of speech in the English language. 

578. A sentence to be paifi^ most be intelligible, and it is necessary for the 
papil, in the first place, to understand it, * When-he understands a sentence, and 
also the definition of the different parts of speedi given in the grammar, he wiU not 
find much difficulty in ascertaining to which of them each word belongs ; that ia, 
which of the wwds are "names of things," or nouns i which *' qualify the 'names 
of things," (H*, " affirm anything concerning them," that is to say, which wards are 
adjectives, and which are verbs. This method will exercise the discriminating 
powers of the pupil better, engage his attention much more, and, on trial, be found 
much more easy and certam, than that of consulting his dictionary on every occa- 
oon — ^a plan always laborious, often unsadsfactozy, and which, xustead of leading 
him to exercise his own powers, and depend on his own resooices; wiU lead him 
to habits of slavish dependence on the authority of others. 

579. The following general principles shoulid be remembered, and steadily kept 
io view in parsmg every sentence, viz. : — 

1. Every adjective qualifies or limits a noun or pronoun, expressed 
or understood. 

2. The -subject of a verb, that is, the person or thing spoken of^ is 
always in the nominative (except when the verb is in the infinitive), 
and IS said to be the nominative to the verb. 
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3- Every verb in the indicative, potential, snbjnnctive, orimpem-^ 
tive mood, has a nominative or subject, expressed or understood. 

4. Every verb in the active voice used transitively, and every 
preposition, is. followed by a noun or pronoun in the objective case, or 
by an infinitive mood or elause of a sentence equivalent to it ; and 
every objective case, except as in (828), is governed by an active 
transitive verb, or preposition. 

5. The infinitive mood, for the most part, depends on, or is gov- 
erned by, a verb or adjective. ^ 

680. MODEL OF ETYMOLOGICAL PARSING. 

*' The minutest plant or animal, if [it is] attentively examined, 

affords a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the 

Omnipotent Hand by which it was created."* 

Previoas to paredng this seDtence, the pupil may be led to onderBtfuid it better, 
aod perceive its parts more distinctly, by attending to each queatioos bb the follow- 
ing : What is spoken of in this sentence 7 How are planl and animeU qaalifiod 7 
What is said of them thus qaaHfied 7 How is wonders limited 7 What else ifl 
said of them 7 Whom do they oblige 7 What do they oblige i«« to do 7 How is 
hand qaalified 7 What hand ? &c. 

581. These words may be parsed fully, thus : — 

The .... DxFiKiTB AftTiCLB, showing that j^ant and animal are defined. 
minuteU . . An adjective, bccaase it qualifies a nonn, plants Sui, 

compared by er and est^ or by prefixing more and most. 

Mvperlative degxee-^expieases the greatest degree of minateneM 
compared with othera. 
pimd . *, . . A NOUN — the name of an olrject. 

neuter — \» witboat sex. ^ 

nominativet becaose the sabjoct cXaffordM and obliges. 

singulaf^^it denotes hut one; plural, jdants. 

* In parsing noans» pronotms, and verbs, it is qnite nnneceasary to repeat the 
words gender J number, case, tense, mood, voice. Thus, ** Father is a noun, maa- 
caline gender, m the nominatiye ca«e, singular number." — It is enough, and is both 
neater and briefer, to say, " A noon masculine, in the nominative mngular." "So 
with the verb: ineritead of saying, ** Loves la a verb," &c., "in the present tense, in- 
dicatire mood, active voice, third person, singular nmnber," it is sufficient and bet- 
ter to say, ** In the present indicative, active, third person singular." The conra- 
gatin^ of r^nlar verbs also, without any detriment, may be omitted, the form of tne 
principal parts being sufficiently ascertained when uiey are said to be regular 
[491. note). All this saves much time, and is just as explicit as the full fbnn often 
used. For the same reason, and as formerly mentioned (180), the words proper 
and annmon, as applied to nouns, may be omitted ; because, whether a noun is 
proper or common, makes no difference in the construction of a sentence : no use 
IS made of it, nothing depends on it In tike manner, the designation of person^ as 
applied to nouns, may be omitted, except when they are of me first or second, if it 
be understood that they are always of tlie third person when not otherwise men- 
tioned. This plan is here adopted and recomn^nded. Still, it is expected that 
eveiy teacher will adopt that method wluch he thinks best. In parsing, economy 
of time, without bss ot advantage, is an object of much impcMrtance. 
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«r AoivvacTiTX cojjpbctio*— «i pa eci B thud and mumuL «■ aher- 



aminud . . A vouv — the name of an object 

naUer^—ceaandered withoat aex (125). 

nomimaiive sinffmlar, fat reaaOBB abofe. 

if A ooirjoKCTioa— eonnecCB the aewiapne, **[ii it] aUemtiwdy exnm- 

tnedf" aa a oonditioa, to ihe msvUMe, '•tffordti' &e. 
it A pRoaoua — stands instead of a noan, plqat or amimaL 

fiMci^r— it denotes neitfaer male nor female. 

penomal — ^its ferm indicates its pennn. 

third per»tntr-4t is spoken oC 

nngular^-it denotes bat oomi. 
if ezoaitiied A txbb — expreaaes an act 

trt nu i iive ex presses an aot done toplant, dco^ represented by U. 

regular-Hta past tease and paat pank^ile end in edL 

j»r«Ma^— expresses a present act 

»««{»ea^toe— osed sabjunctively, and e xp rosao s a oonditian. 

pasMoa—fepreaentB the sobject as acted apon. 

third person — affirms of its sabject spoiken oL % 

singular — affirms of bat one. 
nr/en/tM/jr . An advkrii— modifies examined; finrmed (him the adjective fi<<^ttt>« 

by ad^ng ly ; compared by prefixing mare and most, 
qffbrd* , . , A txrb — ^it expresses an act of its sabject, plant or animal. 

transitive— ^xpremea what the sabject does to its object, wonders. 

reSpHJor— its past tenae and paat paiticipla end In ed 



indi e aiifve dedaipf^ simply. 

octtM-Hrepmients its sobject as acting. 

third person — affirms of its sal;|ect spoken ct 

nngulai^-aSBrmB of but one. 

a Indbpinitb ARTiCLK—ahowing that ** thousand wonders^ it pot in- 

definitely as one whole, diat 1% 0110 thausmnA 
thousand . . An adjectivk — qualifies toonderM 

numeral — denotes nomber. 

earisiHi^— denotes how many; not compared. 
wonders . . A aoua — ^the name of an object 

MMt^er— witfaoat sex. 

objectioe—€oe object dlc^ffbrdt, 

plural — denotes more than onSb 

aW CrOPULATnrx coKJuacTioN«-conneota the snooeeding rentence as an 

addition to the preceding. 
ohliffes . . . Same as qffbrds, ^ 

us , .A PERSONAL PROMO0N— thesobstitate of the speaker and otliers^ and 

conseqamtly fixst person. 

masculine or feminine— msy denote malei or females. 

objective — the object of obliges. 

plural — denotes more Uian one* 
to admire . A verb — expresses an act. 

transitive-'-haa an object, hand. 

regular-'-iiM past tense and past participle end in ed. 
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* 

prete ni oxpiemo a an act praoent at die tim* ideRisd to ia tbo pro- 

ceding Terls obUget. 
fi}^iM/tP9— witfaoot liTwitatioa of penmi or mmiber. 
oe^tpe-HPepraaents the aabject re£nred to (395) aa acting. It ia the 
attrilmte of im, or baa im ibr ita aabjeoc 

€Md CopuLATiTS coNjuMCTiov-— oonBoota to odoft 9M ao addaion to to 

mfaatre. 
adore .... Same aa admin, witboot the aign (860). 

iM DBHON8TRATITX ADJBCTiTB PBOffoUN^-iiaed to poijit oot dofioitelj 

tlie word hand. 
Ommpoieia An ABJacTiTx—qaaUfiea hand ; not oomperad, becanae it doea not 

adndt of increaae. 
hand .... A Nouif — aame aa toonderst except — 

ita^Xor— denotea one, and ia tlie 6b^bdi c£ admire and adore. 

by A PRiPoaiTioK— afaowa the relatkm between tMucrmfod andwAidL 

«Ate& .... Rklatitb prohouii— neuter, in the ot^jeethre angalar. and raAn to 
hand aa its anteoadent, and ii goTerabd by hy. 
eii^fular^^mBanB bat one. 

U A PBRaoKAL pRowouw efandi fa yfaitf OT animal, aame aa befiiim 

mat created A txrb— expxeaiea an act done by hand, xepreaenled by which. 

tranntiife—-expteeB9e an act done by one penon or tldng to anodufi 

regnlar^^itM paat tenae and paat participle end in ad. 

|Mw^— eKpreaaea an act now paa^ 

indieaiive — dedarea nrnply. 

jHwttPB— ro pr oao nta ita aabject aa acted npon. 

third penon — ^ita aabject ia spoken o£. 

eing^dar-'alBxwB of one. 

ABBREVIATED MODEL* 

582. The length of time necessary to parse even a few words in 
tliis way, renders it impracticable to do it often, though occasionally 
it may be profitable. The following brief method will answer every 
purpose :— 

Tlie Definite article, belonging to plant and animal^ and riiowing them 

to be limited. 
minutest . . Adjectire, sapcrlatire degree, qaalify]ngp2aii<, ftc. 
plant , , , . A noon, neater, in the nominative abgalar, aabject cfqfordt. 

or A dii^onetive oo^janctkm, connecting p2aii< and animal aa aUematei. 

animal , . .A. noan, neater, in the nomiaative aingalar, aabject oiniffbrdt. 

if ..*..• A ooi^anctioni connecting the aentenoea. 

it ..*... Third pennnal pranoan, neater, in the nominative ■ingolar, etanding 

for plant or animalf and aabject of if examined. 
is CMonined A verb tranaitive, regalar, in the present indicative, paBsive, eixpie» 

aing what ia done to ita aabject, it, oaed kir plant or anim€U. 
attenHvtiy . An advdrb, modifying examined ; compared by mon and most, 
i^orde i . . A verb tramdtive, regalar, in the present indicative, active, third ptf 

son singalar, and affirms of plant or animaL 
a , . Indefliiiie article diowiug ^usand to be indefinite. 
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ikousand . . A mimeral adjective, used to qualify vonden. 

wonden . . A nonii, neater, in the objectiye plural, object f^i affords, 

and A oopidative ooigunction; oonnecti the pxedicatea n^f&rds, &&, and 

obligei. 
oblige* ... A verb trazuiidve, regular, in the present indicative, actire, tluid per- 
son ah^^ular, and affirms of pkuU at ontmoZ. 
u$ First personal pronoun, masculine' or feminine, in die objective plural; 

object of obliges, and subject of to admiref &c. 
tb admire . . A verb transitiTe, regular, in the present infinitive, active, attrikmlB of 

tu, or object of obliges. 

and A copulative coiynnction ; oonnects to admire and ^o adore* 

to adore. . . A verb tranntive, regular, in the present infinitive^ active, attribute of 

ui, or object cX obligee. 

that Demonstrative adjective prononn, definitely pointing oat hand, 

Omnipoteni An adjective, qualifying handf not compared. 

hand .... A noun, neuter, in the objective ringular, ol^t afttdore, 

^y ...... A prepoMtion, which shows die rriatjon between was created and 

lohich. 
whieh .... A relative pronoun, related to hand as its antecedent, objective^ and 

governed by by. 

U » Third personal pronoun, same as bcfine ; subject of was creofed 

loof created A verb transitive^ regular, in the past indicative^ passive, third peraoo 

singnlar, and affirms of it* 



683. EXERCISES m PARSING. 

1 'Two or more adjectives in suooessioo, either with or without a oonjunctioii, 
qualify die same word ; as, 

1. A wise and faithful servant will always study his master^s 

interest. 2. A dismal, dense, and portentous cloud overhangs the 

city. 3. A steady, sweet, and cheerful temper afibrds great delight 

to its possessor. 4. He has bought a fine new coat. 

2. When an adjective precedes two nouns, it generally qnaSfiea them both ; as^ 

1. They waited for B.fit Hme and place. 2. I am delighted with 
the nght of green woods and fields. 3. He displayed great pru- 
dence and moderation. 4. He was a man of great wisdom and 
moderation. 

3. When an adjective comes al^ a verb mtranotive, it generally qualifies tiie 
nominative of tiiat verb ; ai^ 

1. John 18 wise. 2. They were temperate. 3. The sky is very 

clear, i. These rivers are deep and rapid. 5. The apples will 

soon be ripe. 6. We have been attentive to our lessons. 7. These 

mountains are very high. 
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4. Whatever wordfl the verb'' to W' aervef to onite, referring to the Mi^ 
oiiuit be of tbe same can ; as, 

1. AUxander is a stvdtnL 2. Mary is a beantifol painter. 
X Hope is the balm of life. 4. Content ia^a great blessing, envy a 
great curse. 5. Knowledge is power, ts. His meat was locusts and 
wild honey. 7. He was the life of the company. 

KoTXw— It is B o o oflMi y to the applicatian of this rale^ that the words oonnected 
refer to the aame tbizig. This connexion is often made by other words than the 
verb " to be" (601 or 797). 

5. NaanB and pronoans, plaoed together fiir the sake of emphaaia, or explanation, 
and denoting the aame object, are said to be in apponiiont and always agree in 
case; as, 

1. Alexander the coppersmith, was not a friend to the ApostU, 
Paid. 2. Hope, the balm of life, is onr greatest friend. 3. Thorn* 
son, the author of the Seasons, is a delightful poet. 4. Temper- 
ance, the best preserver of health, should be the study of all men. 

NoTK. — ^In paramg soch aentenoea as dioea above, a relative and aveib may be 
inseited between the words in appoaitian. Mftdf, thydf, hwudf, ftc, oAen 
stand at a oonaiderable diwtimre ficom the words with which they agree; bb, 

5. Thomas despatched the letter himself, 6. They gathered the 
flowers in the garden themselves. 7. Ann saw the transaction her- 
self, and could not be mistaken. 

6. Mydft ihy9dff kinuefft &c., often farm the olrjectiyes after active>tranritive 
▼eibfl^ of which the worda diey represent are the soltJects or noooinativea. They 
are in soch cases generaDy called iZ^«tM pronooas; an^ 

1. /hurt myself, 2. He wronged himself, to oblige us. 3. They 
will support themselves by their industry. 4. She endeavored to 
show herself off to advantage. 5. We must confine ourselves more 
to our studies. 6. They hurt themselves by their great anxiety. 

7. A^jecdves taken as nonna^ and naed in reference to perB0DS» are generally of 
die phval number (SOI) ; aa^ 

1. The valiant never taste of death but once. 2. The virtuous 
are generally the most happy. 3. The diligent make most improve- 
ment. 4. The sincere are always esteemed. 5. The inquisitive 
are generally talkative, h. The dissipated are much to be pitied. 

8. Noons and ptonoans, taken in the same comiearion, maat be of the same 
case; as, 

1. The master taught him and m« to write. 2. He and she were 

schoolfellows. 3. My brother and he are tolerable grammarians* 

4. He gave the book to John and Thomas. 5. I lent my knife and 

pencil to one of the scholars. 
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9. A relatrre generally precedes the verb lliat gorenui it; bm, 

I. He is a friend whom I greatly respect, 2. They whom InxixTy 
has corrupted, can not relish the simple pleasures of life. 3. The 
books which I bought yesterday,! have not yet received. 4. The 
trees which he planted in the spring have all died. 

10. When both a relative and its antecedent have eadi a verb beilonging to it, 
tlie rdative is commonly the ncnninative to the first v«rb, and die antecedent to the 
second; as, 

1. He toho acts wisely deserves praise. 2. He who is a stran- 
ger to industry may possess, but lie can not enjoy. 3. They who 
are bom in high stations are not always the most happy. 4. The 
man who is faithfully attached to religion may be relied on with 
confidence. 

11. What always refers to an antecedent omitted, and may be regarded as 
equivalent to that lokich, or the thing tohichf and in parsing may be so resolved. 
It may represent two cases, either both nominativei or both ol:(Jeotive ; or, the 
one nominative, and the other objective (266) } as— 

1. This is precisely tohat was necessary. 2. What can not be 

prevented, must be endured. 3. We must not delay tiU Uvmonow 

what ought to be done to-day. 4. Choose what is most fit ; custom 

will make it the most agreeable. 5. Foolish men are more apt to 

consider what they have lo8t,than what they possess. 6^ What he 

gained by diligence, he squandered by extisavagance^ 

IS. Whoever and vhoeoever are equivalent to a simple relative, and a general or 
indefinite antecedent, and in pandng may be so resolved; thus, whoever = any- 
one who. The same is the case with whatever and whatsoever ; whatever = every- 
thing which; as, 

' 1. Whoever told such a story, must have been misinformed. 

2. Whoever is not content in poverty, would not be perfectly happy 

in the midst of plenty. 3. Whoever passes his time in idleness, can 

make but little improvement. 4. Whatever g^ves pain to others, 

deserves not the name of pleasure. 5. Whatever is worth doing at 

all, is worth doing well. 

Note.- < Whatever is most fiwqnently nsed, as what sometimes is (277), simply to 
qualify a noon ; ai^ 

6. Aspire at perfection, in whatever state of life you may be 

placed. 7. I forget what words he uttered. 8. By what meaiis 

shall we obtain wisdom? 9. By whatever arts we may attract 

attention, we can secure esteem only by amiable dispositions. 

13. Tboagn participles never directly declare, yet they always imply somediing 
either done or doing ; \ad are used in reference to some noun or prononn ; as^ 

I. Admired and applauded^ he became vain. 2. Having finisbidd 
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our lessons, we went to play. 3. Proceeding on hit journey, lie was 

feized with a dangerous malady. 4. Being engaged at the time of 

viy call, he had not a moment to spend with me. 

. 14. The pait participle <^ a few intransitive verbs is sometimes Joined to the 
«erb *' to be," which gives sach verbs a passive appearance ; as, 

1 • I am come, in compliance with your desire. 2. If such max- 
ims and practices prevail, what is become of decency and virtue ? 
3. The old house is fallen down. 4. John is gone to London. 

15. Intransitive verbs are often followed by prepositions, making what are 
sometimes called compound transitive verbs. The verb and preposition may, in 
Booh oases, be parsed either together or separately in the active voice. In the 
passive voice, they must be parsed together; as,' 

1. He laughed at such folly. 2. They smiled upon us in suclra 
way as to inspire courage. 3. He struck at his friend with great 
violence. 4. He was much laughed at for such condact. 

IflTA noan or pronoun is often used with a participle, without being connected 
hi grammatical construction with any other words of the sentence. It is then 
called the nominative absolute ; as, 

I. The^a^^ being dead, the whole estate came into the hands 
of the eldest son. 2. He destroyed, or won to what may work his 
utter loss, all this will soon follow. 3. Whose gray top shall trem- 
ble, he descending. 

17. TOf the sign of the infimtive, is omitted after the verbs bid^ dare, need^ make, 
$ee, heart feel, and let ; and sometimes after perceive, behold, observe, havCt 
know, &c., in the active voice, but is retained after the same verbs in the 
passive; as, 

1. Let me look at your portrait. 2. He bade r^e go with him. 
3. I heard him assert the opinion. 4. I like to see you behave so 
well. 5. Let him apply to his books, and then he will make 
improvement. 6. Let us make all the haste in our power. 7. I 
saw him ride past at great speed. 8. I have observed some satirists 
use the term. 

18. Verbs connected by conjunctions, are usually in the same mood and tense; 
but in the compound tenses, the sign is often used with the first only, and under> 
stood with the rest ; as, 

1. He can neither read nor write. 2. He shall no longer tease 

and vex me as he has done. 3. He commanded them that they 

should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 

father. 4. His diligence should have been commended arid rewarded. 

19. Nouns and pronouns are often governed by a preposition understood ,* and 
noons denoting time, valve, weight, or meature, are used to restrict verbs or 
adjectives, without a governing word (828) ; as, 

I. He gave (to) me a full account of the whole affair. 2. Will 

G 
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yoQ lend me your knife ? 3. It is not time yet to go home. 4. H« 
returned liome at a very inconvement season. 5. He travelled os 
foot, last summer, as far as London. 6. He was in Paris last month. 

so. The coDJnDcdonfl than and a«, implying^ compariion, have the same caae 
after them as before them ; and the latter case has the same oonstraction aa the 
former; as^ 

1. He has more books than my brother (has). 2. Mary is not 

80 handsome as her sister (is). 3. They respect him more than (they 

respect) t^. 4. James is not so diligent as Thomas. 5. They are 

much greater gainers than I, by this unexpected event. 

21. The class of words, or part of speech to which a word belongs, depends often 
on its application ; as, 

1. Calm was the day and tlie scene delightful. 2. We may ex- 
pect a calm after a storm. 3. To prevent passion is easier than to 
calm it. 4. Better is a little with content, than a great deal with 
anxiety. 5. The gay and dissoliite think little of the miseries which 
are stealing softly after them.«f6. A little attention will rectify 
some errors. 7. Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. 
8. He labored to still the tumult. 9. Still waters are commonly 
deepest. -10. Damp air is unwholesome. 11. Guilt often casts a 
damp over our sprightliest hours. 12. Soft bodies damp the soimd 
much more than hard ones. 

v^ 22. Do, have, and be, are principal verbs when used by themselves, but aoxilia- 
ries when connected with other verbs ; as, 

1. He does all in his power to gain esteem. 2. He did his 

utmost to please his friend. 3. We must do nothing that will sully 

our reputation. 4. She has a strong claim to our respect. 5. The 

man who has no sense of religion is little to be trusted. 6. He who 

does the most good has the most pleasure. 7. He is at home. 

8. They are all well there. 

23. AMnfinitive, a participle nsed as a noon, at a member of a sentence, which 
may be called a substaiUive phrase, is often the nominative to a verb, or the objeo> 
five after an active transitive verb or preposition ; as, 

1. Nominative. — 1. To study hard is the best way to Improvc- 
2. To endure misfortune with resignation is the characteristic of a 
great mind. 3. To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, and com- 
foit the distressed, < are duties incumbent on all. 4. John's being 
from home occasioned the delay. 5. His having neglected opportu- 
4iities of improvement, was the cause of his disgrace. 
.-♦ 2. Objective. — 1. He that knows how to do good and does it not, 
is without excuse. 2. He will regret his having neglected opportu- 
nities of improvement when it may be too late. 3. He declared 
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that nothing coald give him greater pleasure. 4. Of making many 
books there is no end. 5. You will never repent of having done 
your duty. 

S4. When a sabstantiTe pbrue is governed by a verb or prepontion, this regi* 
meu does not affect the case of individaal noans or pronoans in that phrasCf bat 
leaves them sabject to the indoence of other words witlun the phnse itself. 

If die infinitive or participle of the verb " to be»" or of a passive verb of naming, 
&c., is used ui this way without a d^nite subject the substantive which followi it 
as a predicate is neither tlie subject of a verb nor is under the regimen of any 
word ; thus, " His being an expert dancer does not entide him to our regard." 
The phrase, *' being an expert dancer" is the subject of the verb, " does entitJe ;** 
but the word " dattcer" in that phrase, is neither the subject of any verb, nor 
governed by any woi*d in the sentence. Of this kind are all such expressions as 
the following: " It is an honor to be the author of such a work." — " To be surety 
for a stranger is dangerous.'' — " The atrocious crime of being a young mant I shall 
attempt neither to palliate nor deny." — Pitt, In all such examples, whether the 
phrase be the subject of a verb, or the object of an active-transitive verb or propose 
tion, the noun or pronoun following the verb " to be," or a pascnve verb, is propcriy 
m the predicate-nonunative (651 and 799). The words may be parsed separately, 
or the whole phrase may be> parsed as one word. — See App. VI. 

1. He had the honor of being a director for life. 2. By being a 
diligent student, he soon acquired eminence in his profession. 
3. Many benefits re«»ult to men from being wise and temperate 
(men). 
25. It often refers to persons, or ^ o an infinitive coming after ; as, 
1. Zf is John that is to blame. 2. It was I that wrote the letter. 
3. It is the duty of all to improve. 4. Jt is the business of every 
man to prepare for death. 6. It was reserved for Newton to dis- 
cover the law of gravitation. 6. It is easy to form good resolutions, 
but difficult to put them in practice. 7. It is incumbent on the 
young to love and honor their parents. 
36. Words, especially in poetry, are often much transposed , as, 
1. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 2. On yourself depftid for 
aid. 3. Happy the man who puts his trust in his Maker. 4. Of 
night the gloom was dark and dense; 

5. Or where the gorgeous east, -with richest hand. 
Showers on her kmgs barbaric, pearls and gold. 

6. No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. 

7. A tranaent calm the happy scenes bestow. 

As additional exercises in parsing, sentences from any plain, sim- 
ple, and accurate composition, such as are contained in the reading- 
lessons, may be selected. The exercises under the head of 
" AwALTSis," page 125, &c., may be used for the same purpose. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 

684. Syntax is that part of Grammar which treats of 
the proper arrangement and connexion of words in a sen- 
tence. 

585. A SENTENCE is such an assemblage of words as makes com- 
plete sense ; as, •* Man is mortal." 

586. A PHRASE is two or more words rightly put together, but not 
making complete sense ; as, ** In truth" — ** In a word'* — ** To say 
the least." 

587. Sentences are of different kinds, according to the nature of 
the thought intended to be expressed. They are — 

1. Declaratory^ or such as declare a thing, as, ** God is love." 

2. Interrogatory ^ or such as ask a question ; as, *' Lovest thou me ?'* 

3. Imperatives or such as express a command ; as, ** Lazarus, come 
forth." 

4. Exclamatory s or such as contain an exclamation ; as, '* Behold 
how he loved him !" 

588. All sentences are either simple or compound. 

589. A simple sentence contains only a single affirmation; as, " Life 
is short." 

590. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, ** Life, which is short, should be well im- 
proved." 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

» 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

591. A SIMPLE sentence or proposition consists of two parts — the 
subject, and the predicate. 

592. The subject is that of which something is affirmed. 

593. The pfcdvcaU is that which is affirmed of the subject. 
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594. The word oj^rm here is to be anderatood af applying to all kinds of sea- 
tences — declaratory^ whether affirmative or negative, interrogatory, imperativf, 
OT exclamxitory. 

595. The name of the peraon or thing addressed fonns no part of the aentenoe; 
as, •* LazamXf come forth." 

596. The sabject is coixunonly, bat not always^ a noan or pronoun (614). In 
imperative sentences, it is always thoUf or you^ or ye^ and is often understood ; as^ 
"Come [tJum] forth." 

597. The predicate properly consists of two parts — ^the attribute affirmed of the 
subject, and the copula^ by which the affirmation is made. 

Thas, in tl)c sentence, '* Ood is love," God is the subject, and is /ore is the pred> 
icate, in which love is the attribute, and t>,the copula. 

598. The attribute and copula are often expressed by one word, which in th^ 
case must always be a verb; as, "The fire burns** z=i" The fire is burning.** 
Honofr— 

599. The predicate may be a noun or pronoun, an adjectivey some- 
times a preposition unth its case^ or an adverb — also an infinitive^ or 
clause of a sentence, connected with the sabject by a copula (621). 
Or it may be a verb, which includes in itself both attribute and cop- 
ula (598). 

600. When a verb does not complete the predicate, but is usful as a copula only, 
his called a copulative verb; when it includes both attribute and copula, it ifl 
called an attributive verb. 

601. The copulative verbs are such bb to be, to become, to seem, to appear; And 
the passives oideem, style, call, name, consider, &c. 

602. The verbs to be, to appear, toe sometimes also used as attribatires; as, 
** There are lions in Africa." — " The stars appear." When so used, and the sub* 
ject is placed after the verb, Ihe sentence is intEoduced by the word there (5SS9), ta 
in the first example. 

EXERCISES. 

1 In the following, point out which are sentences, and why — which are phrases, 
aod why. 

2. In the septences, which is the subject, and why 7 — ^which is the predieaU, 
and why 7 Also which predicates are made by copulative verbs, and which by 
attributives ? In both, what is the attribute 7 

Snow is white. Ice is cold. Birds fly. Roses blossom. The 
tree is tall. The fields are green. Grass grows. To say nothing. 
Man is mortal. God is immortal. Home is sweet. Sweet is home. 
Who is Paul ? Has he come ? Will James go ? Are you tired ? 
At all events. To be sure. There is hope. Time flies. Go in 
peace. Come thou. Come. Fear not. How tall you are I To 
say the truth. 

3. Of each of the first ten words fialloMring, predicate some act Of the next teo, 
prndicate some quality. Of the next ten, predicate what each one is. 
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Trees, birds, borses, a sparrow, the stone, the thunder, the wind, 
the clouds, time, he. 

Snow, grass, the sun, the earth, the house, the field, books, she, 
they, James. 

Gold, grass, bread, clouds, wheat, a chair, a horse, a noun, Wash- 
Ingtoo, England, Thames, London. 

4. Analyse each of the aenfeenoca thoa made, aa directed above (2). 

THE SUBJECT. 

603. — ^I. The subject of a proposition is either grammatical or 

logioal* 

604. The grammatical subject is the person or thing spoken of^ 
unlimited by other words. 

605. The logical subject is the person or thing spoken of, together 
with all the words or phrases by which it is limited or defined. 
Thus- 
Ill the aentenoe, ** Every man at bia best state is vanity/' the granmiatical aab- 

Ject la man ; the k>gi(»Bd la, Every man at his beat state. 

606. When the grammatical subject has no limiting words connected with it, 
then the grammatical and the bgical subject are the same : as, *' Goo is good." 

EXERCISES. 

1. In each of the following sentences, point oat the grammatical and the logic- 
al sabject 

2. Analyze the sentences by pointing out the aabjoct and the predicate in 

each: — 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness : all her paths are peace. The love of money is the 
root of all evil. All things that are durable are slow in growth. 
Human knowledge is progressive. A mind open to flattery is always 
in danger. Oui* knowledge of a future world is imperfect. Time is 
money. Righteousness exalteth a nation. A soft answer tumeth 
away wrath. He that despiseth his neighbor, sinneth. He that 
hath mercy on the poor is happy. Do they not err that devise 
evil? 

607. n. — ^The subject of a proposition is either simple or compound. 

608. A simple subject consists of one subject of thought, either un- 
limited, or modified as in the preceding exercises. It may be a noun 
or pronoun, an infinitive mood, a participial noun, or a clause of a 
sentence. 

609. A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which belongs but one predicate ; as, ^'^ James and John are broth- 
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ew." — •* You and I axe friends." — ** Tu)oand three are five." — ** Chod 
men and had men are found in all countries.'** 

EXERCISES. 

1. In the following aentcnoei, state what are the inbjectft— >what are die predi* 
catea 

2. State whether the sabjects axe simple or compound ; limited or unlimited. 
In each aimple sabject point oat the grammatical eabject — the logical anhject — and 
■ay what each means : — 

Paul and Silas sang praises unto God. Peter and John went up 
into the temple. Gold and silver are precious metals. His food was 
locusts and wild honey. Socrates and Plato were Grecian philoso- 
phers. In unity consist the welfare and security of society. Sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease. In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the earth. In the beginning, the 
heavens and the earth were created. 

3. Write predicates to the following oompoan^ sabjects :— 

James and John. He and she. You and I. The rich and the 
poor. Virtue and vice. Heat and cold. France and Spain. The 
sun and the moon. 

MODIFICATIONS OP THE SUBJECT. 

610. A grammatical subject may be modified, limited, or described, 
in various ways ; as— 

1. By a noon in apposition — ^that is, a noun added in the same case, for Uie sake 

of explanation ; as, ** Milton the poet was blind." 

2. By a noun in tlie possessive case; as, ** Aaron's nxl bndded." 

3. By an adjunct ; as, *' The works of Nature are beantifuL" 

4. By an adjective word ^that is, an article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or par> 

ticiple) T as, ** A good name is better than riches." — '* Your time is pvo 
cioas." — **Lost dme can not be recovered." 
IS. By a relative pronoun and its clause ; as, ** He who does nogoodt does haim." 

6. By an infinitive mood ; as^ '* A desire to learn is praiseworthy." 

7. By a clause of a sentence ; as, " The fact that he vat a scholar was mani- 

fest." 

8. Each grammatical subject may have several modifications ; as, ** Several stars 

of less magnitude, wliich we had not observed before, now appeared." 

611. Though, for the reason assigned (192), the article is not properly a limiting 
word, yet, as it shows that the word is Umitod or modified in some way, it is hero 
rankcxl among the modifiers (610-4). 



* The subject is here considered as compound, whether the predicate can be 
aflSrmed of each simple predicate or not. Thus we can say, *' Good men are found 
in kll countries* and bad men are found in all countries ;** but we can not say, " Two 
are five, and three are five." Still, the preceding examples — good men and bad 
men, snd two and three — ^are equally oonsiderea as compound subjects* because 
they each consist of m>'>re than one object. 
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EXERCISES. 

In the following propositions, point out the grammatical subject — the logical — 
and state how the grammatical sabject is modified : — 

All men are not wise. Tall oaks from little acorns grow. Mil- 
ton's " Paradise Lost" is a work of great merit. Wisdom's ways 
are pleasantness. The love of money is the root of all evil. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. The disposition to do good 
should be cherished. The walls of Babylon were fifteen miles long. 
The opinion that republics are ungrateful is disputed. Socrates the 
philosopher died by poison. Many of the writings*bf Plato are still 
extant. A desire to excel will stimulate to exertion. The^flfort to 
succeed will be crowned with success. All things come alike to all. 

Write seotenoea which have the sabject modified by a noan in appontion— or in 
it» possessive case— <v by an a^Jonct— or by an adjective woni — or by an infini- 
tive noood — or by a clanse of a sentence. 

MODIFICATION OP THE MODIFYING WORDS. 

612. Modifying or limiting words may themselves be modified : — 

I. A nonn modifying another, may itself be modified in all tlie ways in which a 

noun as a grammatical sabject is modified (610). 
^ An adjective* qualifying a noon, may itself be modified : — 

1. By an adjunct ; as, *' Be not weary in well-doing,*' 

2. By an adverb ; as. " Truly virtuous men often endure reproach." 

3. By an infinitive ; as, " Be swift to hear, and slow to speak." 
3. Again, an adverb may be modified— 

1. By an adjunct ; as, "Agreeably to Nature," 

2. By another adverb ; as. " Yours very sincerely." 

613. A modified giammatical subject, regaitled as a complex idea, may itself be 
modified ; as, " The old black horse is dead."->" Tbe/r«/ two lines are good, the 
two last are bad." Here, old^ ^rsi, two, each modify already modified sabjecta, 
viz., black horse, two lines, last {lines), 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, by what words are the modifying nouns modified 7 — 
die adjectives ? — the adverbs 7 

Solomon, the son of David, built the temple at Jerusalem. Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, relates the destruction of the temple. 
That picture is a tolerably good copy of the original. Pride, that 
never-failing vice of fools, is not easily defined. The author of Ju- 
nius's letters is still unknown. Pride and envy are the first two of 
the seven sins — gluttony and libidinousness the last two. Truly 
great men are far above worldly pride. Few men can b^ said to be 
truly great in all things. That which is most difficult in perform- 
ance is most praiseworthy in execution. 
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THE SUBJECT AN INFINITIVE, OR CLAUSE, ETC. 

614. The infinitive mood, with or without a subject, a participial 

noun, or a clause of a sentence, may be the subject of a' verb; as* 

*• To lie is base." — ^* For its to lie is base." — *^ Lying is base." — 

* That man should lie is base." 

G15. When the infimtive, with a subject in the objective ca«e (872), is osed as 
the Babject of a propositioD, it is introduced by the particle for^ as in the second 
example. 

616. When a claose of a sentence, consisting of a fiuite verb and iU subject, is 
osed as the subject of a proposition, it is introduced by the conjunctive thott as in 
the last example.- 

617. When the infinitive, or a clause of a sentence, as the subject, follows the 
verb, the pronoun it precedes it, referring to that subject ; as, "// is base that men 
should Her— ''It is base to lier^^It is base/or us to lie" (246-4). 

616. The infinitive mood, the participle used as .a noun, the infinitive with its 
subject in the objective case, introduced by /or, or the clause of a sentence intio* 
duced by that, witliout modifying terms, may be considered as the grammatical 
subject The same, modified like the verb in the predicate (630), may be consid- 
ered as the logical subject When there are no mo^ifcations, the grammatical 
and the logical subject are the same. 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, point out the subject and the predicate. In modified 
subjects, distinguish the gramm^xtieal and logical : — 

To be good is to be happy. To create creatures liable to wants, is 
to render them susceptible of enjoyment. To hear patiently, and to 
answer precisely, are the great perfections of conversation. To speak 
the truth is but a small part of our duty. It is a difficult thing to be 
idle. ' It is a wise provision of Providence that inferior animals have 
not the gift of speech. It is not intended that any individual sKotild 
possess all advantages. That any individual should possess all ad- 
vantages is not intended. For a man who lives under subjection to 
assert his independence, is to be considered arrogant ; to offer no re- 
sistance, is to endure degradation. 



^ 



THE PREDICATE. 

619. — ^I. The predicate, like the subject, is either grammatical ot 
logical. 

620. The grammatical predicate consists of the attribute and cop- 
ula (597), not modified by other words. 

621. The attribute, which, together with the copula, forma the predicate, may be 
ezpreased by a noun or pronoun, an adjective, a participle, a prepo^on with ttp 

6* 
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regimen, and Bometimes an adverb; as, ''James is a •cholof'*-—'* 3zxxk» is A^''— 
M Jamea is diIifirent"—**JsjaeM is feamed"—^ James is in health"—" John is not so.** 
622. The attribute is also expressed by an infimtive, or a dependent claose; as, 
•* To obey is to enjoy:*—** The day is to ^ eelebratei."—** The onier is, that we 
must g^oJ" 

623. The logiccd predicate is the grammatical, with all the words 
or phrases that modify it. Thus — 

" Nero was cruel to his subjects." — " Was cruel" is the grammatical^ and "^raa 
cruel to his subjects," tlie logical predicate. Again : " The Greeks took Troy by 
stratagem." — " Took" is the grammatical^ and " took Troy by stratagem" is the 
logical predicate. 

624. When the grammatical predicate has no modifying terras con- 
nected-with it, the grammatical and the logical predicate are the same ; 
as. ** Life is shorlJ** — ** The fire bums.'* 

EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the subject and predicate. In each, tell what 
is the grammatical predicate, and what is the k)gical predicate : — 

Time flies. The summer is pastr The fields are covered witli 
grain. Great is truth. Columbus discovered America. America 
was discovered by Colambus. A free press is the beginning of a 
free government. All governments should be founded on love. It 
is religion that gives order and liberty to the world. 

625. — II. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple or com^ 
pound. 

626. A simple predicate ascribes to its subject but one attribute ; 
as, " Life is short,''^"' Time JUes.'' 

627. A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates affirmed of one subject; as, ** Caesar came, and saw, and con* 
quered,'^ — ** Truth is great and luill prevail.* 



»» 



EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the subject and predicate. State whether the 
predicate is simple or compound. Distinguish the grammatical and logical .* — 

Man is mortal. Wisdom is the principal thing. God is good and 
merciful. Honesty is praised and neglected. The heart is the best 
and the worst part of man. The use of travel is to widen the sphere 
of observation, and to enable us to examine and judge of things for 
ourselves. Avarice is a mean and cowardly vice. Talent is strength 
and subtlety of mind. Genius is mental .inspiration and delicacy of 
feeling. Talent is the lion and the serpent — ^genius is the eagle and 
the dove. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF THE PREDICATE. 

628. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in different ways. 

629. When the attribute in the grammati(?lil predicate ia a noun, it is modified^ 

1. By a noon or pronoun, limiting or describing the attribate; aa. " He is John 

Ike Baptisf." — " He is wy friend." — " He is myfqther^s friend." 

2. By. an adjective or participle, limiting the attribate ; as, " Solomon was a vUe 

king." — " It is a bird singing." 

630. When the grammatical predicate is an attribatiye verb, it is modified — 

1. By a noun or pronoun in the objective case, as the object of the attribativo 

verb ; as, " John reads Homer." — " I have heard Am." 
% By an adverb ; as, ** John reads teell" 

3. By an adjunct ; as, " They live in London." 

4. By an infinitive ; as, ** Boys love to play." 

5. By a dependent clause ; as, *' Plato taught that the soul is immoHal.* 

631. An infinitive or participle may be modified in all respects as the wb in the 
predicate (630). 

632. A modifying claase, if a dependent proposition, may be modified in both ill 
subject and predicate as other propositions. 

633. All other modifying words may tliemselves be modified, as similar words 
are v^hen modifying the subject (610). 

634. Several modifications are sometimes connected with the same predicate. 



EXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, name the subject and predicate— distingaish the gram- 
matical and logical predicate — show in what way the grammatical sabject is mod- 
ified in the logical 

According to some ancient philosophers, the sun quenches his 
flames in the ocean. Sincerity and truth form the basis of every 
virtue. Th^ coach will leave the city in the morning at sunrise. 
The Spartan youth were accustomed to go barefoot. The atrocious 
crime of being a young man I shall attempt neither to palliate nor 
deny. Trusting in God implies a belief in him. His pretence waa, 
that the storm prevented his attendance. His intention was to 
destroy the fleet. Time flies rapidly. I confess that I am in fault. 
"William has determined to go. I wish that he may- succeed in his 
enterprise. They said, ** Thou hast saved our lives." 

» 

In the above, show in which sentences, and by what words, the modifiers of the 
predicate, arc themselves modified — ^in which the predicate has more than one 
modifier. 

K COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

635. A Compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences or propositions (590) connected together; as, "If time 10 
money, wasting it must be prodigality." 

636. Thp propositions which make up a compoand sentence aro 
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called members^ or clauses. In the preceding oomponnd sentence, 
the members are, " Time is money," and " wasting it must be prod- 
igality." 

INDEPExNDENT AND DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

G37. The clauses of a compound sentence are either independent 
or dependent ; sometimes called co-ordinate and subordinate* 

638. An independent clause is one that makes complete sense by 
itself. 

639. A dependent clause is one that makes complete sense only in 
connexion with another clause. 

Thus, ** We left when the sun set -/' " We left," is an independent claose ; it 
makes sense by itself; " when the snn set," is a dependent datise ; it does not 
make complete sense anless joined with the other clause. 

— 640. The dependent clause may often stand first; as, "When the san set, we 
left." 

641. All tlie clanses of a sentence may be independent ; tme of them always 
mitsd be independent 

642. The clause on which another depends is called the leading clause ; its sab- 
jectf the leading subject ; and its predicate, the fea^^f'm^ predicate. But this leading 
clause itself may be dependent on another, which is a leading clause to it. 



EXERCISES. 



y 



in the following sentences, state which are simple, and which are compound. 
In the oomponnd sentences point oat the members or clauses : — 

Ignorance moves our pity, and that modifies our aversion. If we 

have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect. The 

poor is hated even of his own neighbor, but the rich hath many 

friends. The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the 

evil and the good. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 

reproach to any people. Pride goeth before destruction, and a 

haughty spirit before a fall. Death and life are in the power of the* 

tongue. Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. The slothful 

man saith, *♦ There is a lion in the way." When the righteous are 

in authority, the people rejoice. 

In the preceding simple sentences and members, point out the subject and predi- 
cate, with their respective modifications — state what clauses are independent, what 
dependent 

CONNEXION OP CLAUSES. 

643. Clauses of the same kind, that is, independent or dependent, 
are connected by such conjunctions as and, oTj nor, but, yet, and 
the like ; as, »* The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved." 
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644. In sach scntenoes the amnective if often omitted, and generaUy when tho 
Bontence consists of more than two members, it is omitted in all except the last, as 
in the abqve example. 

645. The members of a compound sentence, containing one or, 
more dependent clauses, are usually connected by relatives, conjunc- 
tions, or adverbs ; thus, 

Relative- — »* That which can not be cured must be endured." 

Conjunction. — " The miser lives poor, that he may die rick.^* 

Adverb. — ** We shall go when the cars go." 

In the first sentence, the relative not only stands as the snbjoct of " can not be 
cured," but also connects its claose with the leading clause ; that connects the 
clauses in the second example ; and tehen, in the third. 

646. When a clause connected by that can be regarded either as the subject or 
the object of the verb in the leading clause, it is in ooustructibn equivalent to a sub- 
stantive, and the whole may be regarded as a simple sentence, though in form 
really compoand. Thus, in the sentence, " That men should lie is base," there are 
two clauses connected by that, constituting, of course, a compound sentence, and 
yet the dependent clause, " That men should lie," is really the subject of is, and 
equivalent to a noun. Thus viewed, the whole may be regarded as a simple ten- 
tence. So also, when the dependent clause is the object of tlie leading verb ; as 
" / said that ye are gods ;" and also when cither subject or predicate is modified 
by a relative clause. 

647. The connectmg word is sometimes omitted ; as, ** This is the book I lost; 
I suppose you found it," for, " This is the iA?ok which I lost: I suppose that yoo 
found it" 

EXERCISES. 

In the following oomponnd sentences, state which contain only independent 
clauses, and w^hich contain dependent ones — point out tlie dependent clauses, and 
show on what leading clauses tliey depend — ^name the connecting ^vords— state 
which may also be regarded as simple sentences (646). 

The weather was fine and the roads were excellent, but we were 
unfortunate in our companions. It is said that the Atlantic is three 
thousand miles broad. While the bridegroom tarried they all slum- 
bered. As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wan 
dereth from his place. Beauty attracts admiration, as honoi ' 
[attracts] applause. Talent is environed with many perils, and 
beauty, [is environed] with many weaknesses. If we aim at 
nothing, we shall certainly achieve nothing. Time is ever advan- 
cing, but leaves behind it the traces of its flight. This we know 
that our future depends on our present. Books which save the trou- 
ble of thinking are in great demand. After the new world had been 
discovered, Ferdinand made a decree that no lawyers should embark 
thither. That is best which is most rational. When I was a child, 
I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I pot away childish 
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things. I will come again and receive yon to myself, that where i 
am there ye may be also. 
In tlie foUowing senteDces, what connecting words are omitted 7 
Pay me that thou owest. It is said he can not pay his debts. 
There is no doubt he is a man of integrity. I am sure we can nevei 
accomplish this without assistance. That is all you know. All you 
can find is yours. Could we have foreseen this difficulty, we might 
have avoided it. I soon perceived I had still the power of motion. 
The author dreads the critic; the miser, the thief; the criminal, the 
judge. — J- 

ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

648. A compound sentence may sometimes he converted into a 
»imple one, by abridging its dependent clause. 

649. A dependent clause is frequently abridged by omitting the 
connecting word, and changing the verb of the predicate into a par- 
ticiple or infinitive. 

650. The participle in the abridged claose will then stand either with its sub- 
Btantive in the case absolate (769), or as a modifier of the leading subject Thus, 
Absolute — " When the boys have finished their lessons, we will play ;" abridged, 
** The boys having finished their lessons, we will play." A» a modifier — " When 
we have finished our lessons we will play ;" abridged, " Having finished our les> 
sons we will play/' Ptzssively and absolutely — ^" Wh^i our work is finished wo 
will play ;" abridged, ** Our work being finidied, we will play." 

651. When the attribute, in the dependent clause, consists of a noun or pronoun 
fai tlie nominative case dfter the verb as a copula, it remains in the same case in 
the abridged form •, thua " That he is ^.jvdge is of no consequence ;" abridged, 
*' His being a jvdge is of no consequence." — " I was not aware that he was a 
judge ;" abridged, " 1 was not aware of his being Sijudg^* (799). 

652. The diffbrenoe between these two modes of expression is this: In the foO 
form, the idea contaiucid in the dependent clause is affii-med ; in the abridged form, 
it is assumed. 

653. When the dependent clause is the object of the verb in the leading clause, 
it may oilen be changed for the infinitive with a subject ; aa, " I know that he is a 
scholar ;" abridged, " I know him to be 9. scholar." 

654. W hen, in such cases, the sobject of the dependent clause is the same as Uie 
subject of the principal, it is omitted in the abridged form ; as, '' I wished that 1 
might go ;" abridged, " I wished to go" 

655. When the subject of the dependent clause, connected by wnat, tckicK wAom, 
iohere^ when, how, and the like, and relating to something yet future, is the same 
as that of the independent one, it is sometimes abridged by retaining the connecting 
word, and omitting the subject before the infinitive ; as, " I know not what 7 shall 
do;"* abridged, ** I know not what to do" In this way are to l:e analyzed and 
explained sach phrases as, ** Where to go" "tchen to read," " how to do," " whom 
to send," &c 

'"^. A dependent clause may often be abridged by substitatiiiff an equivalent 
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qualifying word, or an adjunct ; as, •' The man vko is honest will be respected ;'' 
abridged. " The honest man will be respected."—" When the sun set we returned ;" 
abridged, " At sunset we returned" 

657. Several dependent clauses may be variously connected with the same lead- 
bg clause, and abridged in the same manner as above; as, " When they arrive<! 
at the station, they were informed that tlie cars had passed, an hour before ;*' 
abridged, *' Having arrived [or, on arriving] at the station, they were informed of 
the cars having passed an hour before." 

EXERCISES. 
1. Abridge such propositions in the preceding exercises as can be abridged. 
S. Extend the following abridged ample sentences into compound sentences. 

Having doubled Cape Horn, we sailed in a direct coarse for Cali- 
fornia. What to do I know not. No one can tell us where to go, 
or how to do. The war being at an end, the troops were disbanded. 
At the close of navigation, many will be at a loss where to go. The 
industrious and capable need fear no want. A good name is the 
richest possession we have while living, and the best legacy we leave 
behind us when dead. Of his having been successful, we have full 
assurance. Of his being successful now there is reason to doubt* 
We hold these principles to be self-evident. 

658. DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS. 
State whether the sentence is simple or compound. 
If simple, name the logical subject, and the logical predicate. 
Name the grammatical subject. 
Show by what words or phrases, if any, it is modified in the 

logical. 
Show by what modifying words, if any, each modifying word is 

modified. 
Name the grammatical predicate. 
Show by what words or phrases, if any, it is modified in the 

logical. 
Show by what modifying words or phrases, if any, each modify-* 

ing word is modified. 
If compound, mention the members or clauses. 
State whether they are independent or dependent. 
Show how the members are connected. 

Analyze each member as a simple sentence, by showing its sub- 
ject, predicate, &c., as above. 
In analyzing sentences, it will be necessary always to supply words left out by 
ellipsis, and to supply the antecedent to the relative what^ and the compound rela- 
tives, fohoever, whosoever, fohatever, tohat-soever ; making also the change which fa 
oeoossary in the relatives themsolvei^ when the antecedent is supplied (S66). 
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659. MODELS OF ANALYSIS. 

1. ''God is good." 

TluB is a simple scDtcnoe, because it oontaina a sabject and a predicate. 

God is the loji^cal subject bcnraiise it is that of which the quality is affirmed- 

Is good is the lo^cal predicate, because it afBrms a quality of its subject Is n 

the verb or copula, and good is the attribute. 
In this sentence, the grammatical subject and predicate are the same as tte k)gi> 

cal, because they are not modified by other words (606 and 624). 

Or, more briefly, thus, 

The logical subject is God, 

The logical predicate is is good, in which is is (he verb or copula, and good the 

attribute. 
The grammadcal subject and predicate are the same as the logicaL 

2. " The sun and moon stood still." 

This is a simple sentence, with a compound subject 

The logical subject is The sun and moon. 

The logical predicate is stood still. 

The grammatical subject is sun and mooUf compound, and oomtected by and, 

both modified by the (711). 
The grammatical predicate is stood, modiJBed by stiU, an adverb, expreasiog 

manneTm 

3. »* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

This is a simple sentence. 

The bgical subject is The fear of the Lord, 

The logical predicate is ts ^^ beginning ofioisdom. 

The grammatical subject Ufear. It is limited by the adjunct, of the Lord, and 

shown to be limited by the article ^^e (611). 
The grammatical predicate is is beginning, in which is is the verb or copula, 

and beginning the attribute. It is limited by the adjunct of wisdom, and 

shown to be limited by the. 

4. ** A good man does what [= that which] is right, from principle." 

This b a compound sentence, containing one leading, and (me dependent dauaek 
connected by which. 

The independent clause is A good man does that from principle. 

The dependent clause is which is rigid, and is restrictive of that in the leading 
clause, tlie antecedent to which, the connecting word.* 

In the first or leading clause — 

The logical subject is A good man. 

The logical predicate is does tluUfrom principle. 

The grammatical predicate is man, qualified by good, and shown to be indefinite 
by a. 

The grammatica] predicate is does, modified by its object that, and the a^j^'^ 
from principle ; that is modified by the relative clauaa 
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In the aecond, or dependent danao — 

The logical sobject is which. It aim connecta its claaae with the antecedent thai, 

and restricts it 
The logical predicate is ts right, in which is is the verb or copula, and right ia 

the attribute. 
The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 

6. " There is nothing which all mankind venerate and admire so 
much as simple truth.* 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of one independent clause, and two 
dependent clauses. 

The independent clause is Th^e is nothing. 

The first dependent clause is which all mankind venerate and admire so much, 
connected to the preceding by iflki<:h. 

The second dependent clause, connected by as to the preceding, as its leading 
member, is, [they venerate and admire] simpfe truth. 

In the^rs^, or independent proposition — 

The logical subject wjiothing = not any thing. 

The logical predicate is is. 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical There is an 
intioduct0ry expletive, osed in sach sentences when the subject fdlows the verb. 

In the second proposition, ctependent on the ^tvt — 

The logical subject is all mankind. 

The logical predicate is venerate and admire which so much. 

The grammatical subject is mankind, modified by all* 

The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire, compound, connected by 
and, and modified by their object, which, which also connects its clause with 
its antecedent, thing, jbr the purpose of restricting it, and by the adverbial] 
phrase, so much. 

In the third proportion, connected with the second by as — 
The logical subject is they, understood (for aU maJikind). 
The logical predicate is venerate and admire simple truth. 
The grammatical subject is they, or the same as in the preceding clause. 
The grammatical predicate is venerate and admire understood, modified bj 
their object, truth, and that is qualified by the adjective, simple. 

6. ** Conversation makes a man wax wiser than himself, and that 
more by an hour*8 discourse than by a day's meditation." 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two independent clauses^ connected 
hy an(2, each of which has it» ov^m. dependent clause. 

The first independent clause is Conversation makes a man [to] ^dox wiser Its 
dependent clause is himself [ts], connected by than. 

The second independent clause is [it does] that more by an hour's discourse. 
Its dependent clause is [U does] by a day*8 meditation, connected by than. 

(The words supplied are included in brackets.) 

In the first independent clause — 

The logical subject is conversation. 

The logical predicate is makes a man [to] wax toiser* 

The grammatical subject is the sanie as the logical. 
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The gmmmatical predicate is trtakes, modified by its object, man, which ib tt\wo 
the sabjoct of the verb to wax (872). It is shown to be used indefinitely by a. 
and is qualified by the predicative adjective vnser, 

tn the clause dependent on the preceding, and connected by than — 

The logical subject is himseJf (la the nonunadve). 

The bgical predicate is it (understood). 

The grammatical subject and predicate are the same as the logical. 

in the second independent propodtion connected to the first by and-' 
The logical subject is it understood (for conversation). 
The logical predicate is {does] thai more by an hour's discourse. 
The grammatical subject is the same as the logical. 

The grammatical predicate is does (understood). It is modified by its object, 
'that, representing^ the phrase makes a man wax wiser; also by the adverb 

more, and the adjunct by discourse ; and discourse is limited by hour's, whidi 

again is shown to be indefinite by the article an. 

In the clause dependent on the preceding, and connected by than-^ 

The logical subject is ii f conversation J understood. 

The logical predicate is {does] by a day's meditation. 

The grammatical subject is the same as the logical.^ 

The granunatical predicate is does (understood, as before), modified by the ad< 

junct by meditation — meditation is limited by day's, and that is shown to be 

indefinite by the article a. 

7. ** The minutest plant or animal, if attentively examined, afibrds 
a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire and adore the Omnipo- 
tent hand by which it was created." 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of one independent clause, and two de- 
pendent clauses. i 

The independent clause is The minutest plant or animal affords a thousand 
wonderft, and obliges us to admire and adore the Omnipotent hand. 

The first dependent clause is [it is] attentively examined, connected as a condi- 
tion by if to the leading verbs affords and obliges. 

The second depcDdent clause is by which it was created, connected also by which 
to hand in order to describe it. 

In the independent clause — 

The logical subject is The minutest plant or animoL 

The logical predicate is chords a thousand wonders, and obliges us to admire 
and adore the Omnipotent hand. 

The grammatical subject is plant and animal, compound ; its parts are connected 
by or as alternates (569), and both modified by minutest (704). 

The grammatical predicate is cffbrds and obliges, compound ; its parts are con- 
nected by and Affords is modified by its object, wonders, which is limited 
by a thousand. Obliges is modified by its object, lu, the infinitives to admire 
and to adore, of which us is also the subject, and these infinitives are modified 
by theu* object, hand, which is qualified and described by Omnipotent, and 
the relative clause by which it was created. The verbs affords and obliges 
are modified also by the conditional clause if [it is] atterUively examined.. 

In the first dependent clause— 

The logical subject is t/. referring to plant or animaL 
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The bgical predicate is it attentively examined. 
The grammatical subject is it. 

Tfau grammatical predicate is is examined. It is modified by the adverb ei 
manner, attentively. 

In the second dependent clause — 
The logical sabject is it, referring to plant or animal. 
The logical predicate is was created by wkick. 
The grammatical sabject is the same as the logical. 

The gnunmatical predicate is teas created. It is modified by the adjimct, by 
which, referring to hand^ its antecedent 

The preceding process of analysis, which takes up so much room 
on paper, may be accomplished orally with great rapidity. Let this 
be done in the following — 

EXERCISES. 

In the same way, analyze the following sentences: — 

Knowledge is power. Truth is the basis of honor : It is the be- 
ginning of virtue : It liveth and conquereth for ever. Time is a gift 
bestowed on us by the bounty of Heaven. The heart and the tongue 
are the best and the worst parts of man. 

Proficiency in language is a rare accomplishment. 

Praise is more acceptable to the heart than profitable to the mind. 

He who is first to condemn, will often be the last to forgive. 

True religion gives order and beauty to the world, and, after life, 
a better existence. 

A little philosophy carries us away from truth, while a greater 
brings us back to it again. 

What we know is nothing, but what we are ignorant of is immense. 

Cold water is a warm friend, and strong water is a powerful enemy 
to mankind. 

Many men have, been obscure in their origin and birth, but great 
and glorious in life and death. 

To hear patiently, and to answer precisely, are the great perfec- 
tions of conver9ation. 

Books which sav^ the trouble of thinking, and inventions which 
save the labor of wording, are in universal demand. 

Solon compared the people to the sea, and orators and counsellors 
to the winds; for (he said) that the sea would be calm and quiet if 
the winds did not trouble it. 

Some cultivate philosophy in theory, who are imperfect philoso- 
phers in practice ; as others advocate religion, who are nevertheless 
indiflerently religious. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

660. Words are arranged in sentences, according to 
certain rules, called the Rules of Syntax^ 

661. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. In every sentence there must be a verh and its nominativt (o? 
stibject), expressed or understood. 

2. Every article, adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle, must 
have a substantive (109), expressed or nnderstood. 

3. Every nominative or subject has its own verb, expressed or un- 
derstood. 

4. Every finite verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive or 
participles) has its own nominative, expressed or nnderstood. 

5. Every possessive case is governed by a noun or substantive 
whose signification it serves to limit. 

6. Every objective case is governed by a transitive verb in the 
active voice, or a preposition, or denotes circumstances of time^ value^ 
weighty or laeaaure (828). 

7. The infinitive mood is governed by a verb, adjective, or noon. 
The exceptioos to these general principles will appear in the Roles of Syntax. 

PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

662. The Rules of Syntax may all be referred to three 
heads, viz., Concord^ or agreement^ Government^ and Posi* 
tion, 

Q63. CoxcoRB is the agreement which one word has 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

664. Government is the power which one word has 
jn determining the mood, tense, or case, of another word. 
The word governed by another word is called its regimen* 

665. Position means the place which a word occupies 
in relation to other words in a sentence. 

666. In the English language, which has but few inflections, the 
meaning of a sentence often depends much on the position of the 
i^ords of which it consists. 
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SUBSTANTIVES IN APPOSITION. 

667. Rule I. — Substantives, denoting the same person 
or things agree in case ; as — 

*» Cidtro the orator.'''-''*^ I Paul have written it."—" We, the peo- 
ple, of the United States." — ** Ye woods and wilds.'' — ** This was 
said to us men''' — ** The river Thames." — "/fl«« and Eliza, Mary's 
cousins," — ** The chief of the princes, he who defied the enemy," &c. 
— ♦» That was related of Dr. West, him who translated Pindar." 

668. The word annexed is nod to be in apposition with tfae other, and \b added 
to express some attribute, description, or appellation, beloBging to it The words 
BO related mast always be in the same member of the sentence — that is,botli in the 
subject, or both in the predicate. A sabstantive predicated of another is not in 
apposition with it, diongh denotbg the same thing. 

The sabstantive in apposition commonly stands last ; eoBaetxaeaJlrsL 

669. Two or more words forming one complex name, or a name and a title pre- 
fixed, though really in apposition, are properly inflected and parsed as one word ; 
as, " George Washington" — " General Washington's tent." In sach ca^es, the 
■igii of the possessive is annexed mily to the last (848), and sometbues also in other 
cases ; as, ** We arrived at our friend Wilson's plantation." 

For the plural of proper names with titles prefixed, see (161). 

670. A noon is sometimes pat in apposition with a sentence, and a sentmce or 
bfinitive mood sometunes in apposition with a noan ; ao, '* The tceaiher fordids 
walking, a prohibition hartfal to as both.*' — ** The promise, thai he should be the 
heir of the world, was given to Abraham." — ** Ddightfal task, to rear the tender 
thought I" (867). 

671. A ploral term is sometimes used in apposition after two or more substaa- 
tives singolar, to combine and give them emphasis ; as, ** Time, labor, money, aU 
were lost." Sometimes the same substantive is repeated for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, ** Cisterns, broken cisterns." * 

672. Distributive words are sometimes put in apposition with a plural substan- 
tive ; as, ** They went each of them on his way. *^^** They all went, some one way, 
and some another." In the construction of a sentence, the distributive word u 
sometimes omitted ; as, " They [interrogative pronouns] do not relate [each\ to a 
preceding noun." 

673. Of thia character are such expressiona aa the foUowing: ** They stood in 
each other's way" — that is, they stood each in the other's way. — *' They love one 
another" — that is, they love, one (loves) an other (311). 

674. A substantive is sometimes connected with another in a sort of apposition 
by the word as, meaning in the condition of, in the eapaeity of; thus, ** Cicero, as 
an orator, was bold — as a soldier, he waa timid." But here — ^the reverse of the 
former case (669) — ^the substantive in apposition with anotiier in the possessive oaae, 
or with a possessive pronoun, is without the sign, while the other baa it ; as, " John's 
reputation as an author waa great — his fame as an artist still greater." 

675. In defflgnating time and place, instead of a noun in appoaitioo, a preposidas 
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with its C&8C IB often used ; as, ** The month ofAuguit" — " The itate cf Ohio/*- 
« The city of New York:* 

Throughout the exercises in syntax — first, correct the 
errors ; secondly, analyze orally the sentences so corrected : 
thirdly, parse any word etymologically ; and last, parse 
syntactically the word or words to which the rule refers. 

1BXERCISES. 

In the following sentences, what words are m appoation, and to w^hat f Jo 
what case do they agree t Give the mle : — 

Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity. Byron the 
poet, the only son of Captain John Byron, was bom in 1788. Cole- 
ridge, a remarkable man, and rich imaginative poet, was the friend 
of Wordsworth. My brother William's estate has been sold . 
" And on the palace floor, a lifeless corse she lay." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

As the nominative and the objective case in nouns are alike in English, there is 
DO liability to error under diis rale, except in the case of pronouns. 

Please give that book to my brother William, he wlio stands by 

the window. The gentleman has arrived, him whom I mentioned 

before. Do you speak so to me, I who have so often befriended you 7 

I speak of Virgil, he who wrote the JEneid. 

AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

676. Rule II. — 1. An adjective or participle qvalifies 
the substantive to which it belongs ; as, " A good man." 

2. Adjectives denoting one, qualify nouns in the singur 
lar: adjectives denoting more than one, qualify nouns in 
the plural; as, " This man." — " These men."—" Six feet." 

677. Adjectives denoting one are the ordinals firsts second, third, 
dec. (206), last — this, that — one^ each,, every, either, neither, muck, and 
its comparative more — alU denoting quantity ,^ enough, whole. 

678. When any of these is joined with a plural nonn, the whole is regarded as 

one aggregate ; as, " The first ttoo weeks'* — " Every ten miles" — " The lastybwr 
linn" — " The last days of summer^* &c. But the verb after such subjects id usu- 
ally plural. 
67i». In such ezpreasioins^ the cardinal nomber, If ma^, may prcoode tho weeds 
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fbnt and Iwl, bat not tbe other ordinab ; a% ** The twofrtt weeks''-^ The fawr 
laU lines" (705-3), meaning the two weekfl ai the beginning, or preceding all Iht 
rest — the fonr lines at tlie end, or succeeding all the rest. 

680. Two or more adjectives, expressiag qnalities that belong each to a difTercnt 
object of the same name, and that name expressed only with thariast, should have 
an artkde before each ; as, '* The red and the white rose" — that is* two roses, tbe 
one red and the other white. So ** The first and the second page" — ** The first and 
the second verse" — " The Old and the New World." It has become common, 
however^ even with good writers, to drop the second article, and diange the nn- 
golar into the plaral, to express the same idea : thas. " The first and second pages" 
— " The first and second verses," &c. This mode of expression, though incorrect 
m itsdif, is less stiff and formal than the other. (See App. VII.) When adjectives 
denoting one are connected by or, nor, &c., the noan most be singalar. 

681. Adjectives denoting more than one, are all cardinal nambers above otie; 
aa, ttoo, three, Scc—fow, many, with its comparative mpre — all, denoting number, 
both, several, and enow. This last is nearly obsolete. 

682. Adjectives without a substantive expressed are often used as nouns ; as, 
'* The rich and the poor meet together" (201). This is especially common with all 
adjective pronouns except the possessive ; rb, ** Of books, some are good, some are 
bad."— "All thmgs come alike to a//" (289). 

683. Adjectives are sometimes used indefinitely after an infinitive or participle, 
without reference to any particular substantive, to express an abstract idea ; a& 

"* To be good is to be happy.'* — " Being good is better than being great." 

684. When an adjective is a predicate (621), it must qualify its substantive in 
tbe subject ; as, " God is good, he is slaojust" — " To do good to others is profitable 
to ourselves." — ** That men shovJd lie, is base." 

685. An adjective in the predicate sometimes qualifies tbe subject, not considered 
•imply as a substantive, but as a substantive affected by the action of Uie connecting 
verb, which, in that case, may be regarded as a strengthened or modified copula ; 
an, " That type stands low:*—" This fruit tastes bttter.*'—** Tbe wind blows cold:* 
— ** The door is painted green:* — *' John grows tali:* — " Milk turns sour.** — " Clay 
bums white.'* — **Down feels sofL" 

666. Adjectives thus used are sometimes, though improperly, called adverbial 
adjectives. As the adverb is sometimes used improperly instead of the a^je^tive in 
fiudi expresdons, the distinction should be carefully marked. Thus— 

The adverb expresses the manner of the act. 

The adjective expresses the condition, or state of the subject. 
Hence, when the meaning int^ided can be expressed by the corresponding adjunct, 
the adverb should be used ; as, " Tbe stream flows rapidly** (in a rapid manner). 
Here the adverb rapidly modifies the verb Jlotos, Bui when the meaning can be 
expressed nearly by substituting tbe verb to bear to become as a copula, the adjec- 
tive i^uld be used ; as, ** The stream g^ws [becomes] rapid," This is further 
illastrated by the following examples, viz. :~- 

ADJECTIVES. ADVERBS. 

John grows [become] old. J(^ grows rapidly [in a rapid manner]. 

She looks [is] cold. She looks coldly [in a cold manner] on faira. 

He feels [is] warm. He feels warmly [in a warm manner] the insult. 

The eagle flies [is] high. The eagle flies swiftly [in a swift manner.] 

The appla taalsB [is] swCeL Hoiy ringu sweetly [in a aweet mannor.) 
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687. Adjectives should not ba used as adverbs ; thus, ** mtserahle 
poor/* slioald be, ** miserably poor" — " sings eUgant^'''' should be, 
" sings elegantly,''^ So also, adverbs should not be used as adjec- 
tives ; thus, ** He arrived safely^'** should be, " He arrived safeJ*^ 

tf 88. This here, that there, them boo^s* ai^ valgarisma, for this, that^ those books. 

689. An adjective aometimes qnaliiies an adjective and noun together aa one 
compoand teiro ; a«, " A venerable old man" — " The best black tea." 

690. Sometimes an adjective modifies the meaning of another adjective; as, 
" red-hot iron" — ** a bright-red color." 

691. Several adjectives frequently qualify the same sabstandve ; as, " A large, 
strong, black, horse." 

ThiSf that — these^ those, 

692. When two or more objects are contrasted, this refers to the 
last-mentioned, that to the first ; as, ** Virtue and vice are opposite 
qualities ; that ennobles the mind, this debases it.*' 

693. Former and latter are used in llie same way (304). So also the one^ the 
other, referring to words in the singular. 

694. When no contrast is expressed, this refers to things near, (v just mentioned, 
and that to things more remote, or formerly mentioned. 

CONSTRUCTION OF COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

695. When one object is compared with one other of the same 
dass, or with more than one «f a different class, individually, or in 
the aggregate, the comparative is used ; as, ** James is the weaker 
of the two" — " He is taller than his father" — ** He is taller than 
any of his brothers." 

696. Sometimes however, when two objects of the same class are compared, 
the superlative is used, being thought to be less stiff and formal ; as, " James is the 
weakest of the two." 

697. When one object is compared with more than one of the 
same class, the superlative is used, and commonly has the prefixed 
(713) ; as,-** John is the tallest amongst us" — *' He is the best scholar 
in a class of ten"-r-*» He is the most diligent of them all." 

698. In the use of the comparative and superlative, when more than two objects 
are compared, the following distinction should be carefully observed, viz. : — 

699. When the comparative is used, the latter term of comparison must always 
exclude he former; thus, " Eve was fairer than any of her daughters." — ** Russia 
is larger than any other country in Europe." — " China has a greater population 
tban any nation of Europe/' or, *' than any o^^ nation on the globe." Thus used, 
the comparative requires than afbr it (963-2). 

700. When the superlative is used, the latter term of comparison must always 
itidude the former ; as, *' Russia is tlie largest country in Europe." — ^" China haa 
the greatest population of any nation on the globe." 

701* Rouble comparatives and superlatives are improper ; thits> 
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'' James is more taller than John"— omit nwre — '*He is tlie most 
wisest of the three**^— omit mosU 

702. The doable comparative letter^ however, ii sanctioned by good andiority ; 
Ofl^ ** Lesser Ada" — *• Every leaser thing." — N, Y. Meview.-—" Like leaser Btream& * 
— Coleridge, 

703. A^ectives^ not admitting comparison (293), should not be compared, nor ooih 
oected with comparative words» sacfa as «o, m, and the Uke. Thns, more «nMwr> 
»ttl, to universal, as universal, should be more general, so general, a* general ; 
and so of similar words. 

POSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

704. An adjective is commonly placed before its substantive ; as, 
♦* A good man'* — " A mrtvmis woman." 

1. Adj^cdves should be placed aa near as possible to their sabstantives. and so 
that it may be certain to what nonn they belong; thns, " A new pair of shoes"— 
"A fine field of corn"—** A good glass of wine," shonld be, " A pair of new 
ghoes"— " A field of fine com"—" A glass of good wine"— because the adjectives 
qoalify shoes, com, wine, and not pairrfdd, glctsi. When ambignity can not 
otherwise be avoided, the nse of the hyphen might be rasorted to with advantage i 
ttmc^ " A goodf^man*s coat" — '* A good man's-eoai.'* 

S. When an adjective qualifies two or more substantives, connected by and, it is 
usually expressed before tlie first, and understood to the rest ; as, " A man of great 
wisdom and moderation.*' 

8. It has been disputed wli ether the numerals, ^100, three^ fouf% &Ct should be 
phteed "before the words ji^8< and la«i^ or c^fler them, when used to Indicate the be- 
ginning and the end of a aeries. On this point, with small numbers, usage is nearly 
equally divided, and as the matter now stands, in some cases the one form seems to be 
preferable, and in some, the other. In this construction, as in some others where no 
Impropriety is involved, euphony and tasto seem to govern. This much is <»rtain— > 
neither form can be Justly eondemned, on the aground of either authority or propriety. 
—See App. VIIL 

705. An adjective is placed after its substantive — 

1. Generally when it qualifies a pronoun; as, ''We saw XAm faint and voearyT* 

8. When other words depend on the a4jectlve; as, "A man siok of the palsy^— 
• **ApoU ten feet long.^ 

8. When the quality results from the aoHon expressed by a verb ; as, " Extravagance 
makes a man poor""-—** Virtue makes a poor man happy.^ 

4. When the adjective is predicated of the substantive ; as, ** Chd is ffOod"—*^We are 
happy^—^^m who is good is happy^^He looks fubW—'^ To play is 
pUa9amX^—i* Thai he sTiould/ail is strange.^ 

« 

706. In many cases, the adjective may stand either before or afker its substan- 
tive, and sometimes — especially in poetry, and in connexion with an infinitive or 
participle— at a considerable distance from it {n all these^ the variety is so great 
that no rules can provide for them. Care, however, shonld be taken to place the 
adjective where Its relation to the substantive will be clear and natural, and its 
meaning effective. 

- 1 
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EXBRCISBS TO BE CORRECTED. 
Conwpct the enow in die fePowingientenceiB, and give a reason finr die diai^s — 

These kind of books can bardly be got. I bave not been from 
home this ten days. We walked two mile in half an hour. 1 
ord»ed m ton of coal, and these makes the third that has been 
delivered. This lake is six fathom deep. The garden wall is five 
rod long ; I measured it with a ten-foot pole. Twenty heads of 
cattle passed along the road. It is said that a fleet of six sails has 
just entered the bay. That three pair of gloves cost twelve shilling 
—(159-2) A man who is prndent and indnstrions, will« by that 
means, increase lus fortune. Charles formed expensive habits, and 
by those means became poor. If yon are fond of those sort of ihingi 
yon may have them.-^(680) There was a blot on the first or sec- 
ond pages. The first and second verse are better than the third and 
fourth. 

(687) Come quick and do not hinder us. Time passes swift, 
though it appears to move slow. We got home safely before dark, 
and found our friends sitting comfortably around the fire. The boat 
glides smooth over the lake. Magnesia feels smoothly. Open the 
door widely. The door is painted greenly. 

(688) Hand me that there pen, for this here one is worse than all 
Them books were sold for a lesser price than they cost. 

(698) " For beast and bird ; 
These to their grassy ooodi, dioae to their meeut, repair.** 

^ " Night's shadows benoe, bam thence the. morning's shine ; 
That bright, this dark, this earthly, diat divine." 

(694) That very subject which we ate now discussing is sliB 
involved in mystery. This vessel, of which you spoke yesterday, 
sailed in the evening. 

(698-700) That merchant is the wealthiest of all his neighbors. 
China has a greater population than any nation on earth. That ship 
is larger thiux any of its class. There is more gold in California than 
in any part of North America. The birds of Brazil are more beau- 
tiful than any in South America. Philadelphia is the most regular 
of any city in Europe. Israel loved Joseph more than all his 
children. Solomon was wiser than any of the ancient kings. 

(701, 702) A more worthier man you can not find. The nightin 
gale's voice is the most sweetest in the grove. A worser evil yet 
awaits us. The rumor has not spread so universally as we supposed, 
Draw that line more perpendicular. This figure is a more perfect 
<'<rcle than that i«. lie is far from biding so perfect as ho thinks he is. 
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THE ARIICLE ANI> ITS NOUN. 

707. Rule HI. — 1. Tlie article Aor Afi u put before 
common nouns in the singular rtumber^ wftefi used u«dbpi* 
nitely; as, "-4 man" — " -4n apple;" that is,^"awy 
man" — ^** any apple." 

2. The article the is put before common nounsy either 
lingular or plural^ when used definitely; as^ '* The sun 
rises"—" The city of New York." 

[See Btfmology of the Article 183.] 

708. A common noun, in tbe singnlar number, without an article 
or limiting word, is usually taken in its widest sense ; as, ** Man is 
mortal" — ** Anger is a short madness." 

709. The is sometimes vsed "hfi&xe a nngalar mnm, to particularize a species or 
dass, without specifying any individual mider it: as, ^Ae oak, the roie, the horse, 
the raven, meaning not any pardcnlar oak', rose, horse, or raven, hat the claM, 
so called, in a general sense. In sach catfos, whether the noon is osed to denote a 
dassor anindividnal,can be determined only by the sense, as in the following 
example : " The oak prodnces acorns'' — " The oak was struck by lightning." — 
** The horse is a noble animal" — ** The horse ran away." — " The lion shall eat 
etnw like iheox^'—" The lion tore the ox m pieces."—'* The night Hi the time for 
repose" — " The night was dark." 

710. Every article belongs to a noun, expressed or understood, 
except as in (714 and 715). 

711. When several nomis are combined in the same constraction. the artide is 
commonly expressed vdth the first, and imderstood with the rest ; as, " The men, 
women, and children, are expected." Bat when emphads, or a different form of 
the article, is required, the article is prefixed to each ; as, " The men, the women^ 
and the children, are expected" — " A horse and an ass." 

712. But when several nouns in the same construction are disjuncthrely con- 
nected, the article must be repeated ; as, " The men, or the women, or the chfldren, 
«re expected." 

713. 7^ is commonly put before an adjective used as a noun ; aa, '* The right' 
eons is more excellent than his neighbor." Also before adjectives in the ffapeila> 
tive degree, when comparison is implied (213) ; as, *' Gk>Id is the most predous of 
the metals." But when comparison is not implied, the superlative is either without 
an artide, or has a or an preceding it ; as, " il most excellent man." 

714. The is sometimea pat intensively before adjectives and adverbs in the com* 
parative degree j as, " Tlte higher the mountain, the colder its top" — " The faster 
be goes, the sooner he stops." Thus used, it performs the function of an adverb. 

71 5. An adjective placed after its noun as an epithet, commonly has the artide 
the before it; as, " Alexander the Great"-^" Charies the Fifthr This may be 
oouaidcred as inverted for " The great Alexander," " The fifUi Cliarles r or. by 
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cl]ipflifl» for ** Alexander, the great [conqoerar]/' " Cfaariet, the fifth [emperor of the 
name]." 

716. Aotania sometimes pat before the acyectives^r, hundred, t&auscmd, fill* 
lowed by a plural noon ; as, "A few men" — " A hundred acres" — " A thousand 
miles.'* In such caaesr the adjective and noon may be considered as a oompoond 
term, expressing one uggcegaXe, and haying the constraction of a colleotivc noon 
(790). Or the acyective n^ay be regarded as a collective noon (207), and the noon 
ibUowing governed by of, anderstood ; bb,**A few [of] men" — ** A hnndred [of] 
acres," &c. This is evidently the construction of laiger nnmhen ; thus, we never 
flay, " A million dollars," but, " A million of doUars." 

717. When two or more adjectives belong to the game noon, the aitide-of die 
noon is put widi Aie first adjective, bat not with the rest ; 9fi,**A red and w&ate 
rose," that is, one rose, partly red and pactly white. But, 

718. When two or more adjectives belong eadi to a different object of the-«ame 
name, the article of the noon is pot with each adjective ; as, '^ A red imd a white 
P08e"=: ** A red rose and a white roee^" that la,poo rosea, one red and the otha 
white. 

719. The same remark applies to die demonstratiye that ; as, ** That great and 
good man" =*' That great and that good man." 

720. So also when tviro or more epithets follow a noon, if both designate the eame 
person, the article precedes the first only. If they designate different persons, die 
article must precede each ; thus, '* Johnson, the bookseller and stationer," metms 
one man,' who is both a bookseller and a stationer ; bat, ** JiAaoBoai the boakseDen 
and the stationer," means two men, one a bookseller, named Johnson, and die other 
a stationer, not named. 

721. When two noons after a word implying comparison, refer to die same per* 
son, or thing, the last most wtnti the article ; as; ** He is a better soldier than fltatea- 
man." But when they refer to different xieraons, the last most have^ibe article ; as^ 
'* He is a better soldier than a statesman [woold be]." 

722. The article a,befe!re the adjecdves/eto and little, renders the meaning potif 
live i as, " A few men can do that" — " He deserves a lUde credit" But withoat 
the aitide the meaning la negative; as, " Few men can do that" — ** He deserves 
mU credit." 

723. In the translation of the Scriptores, and some other writings of that time, ike 
Is often used before which ; as, " That worthy name by Ike whit^ ye are called"— 
** The whith when I had seen." — Bunyan. 

724. The ardcle is generally omitted befere proper names, abstract nouns, and 
names ci virtues, vices, arts, sciences, dx., when not restricted, and soch other noona 
as are of themselves so manifesdy definite as not to require it ; as, " Christmas Is in 
December^' — " Logic and nuxthematics are important studies" — ** Truth is mighty." 
Still certain proper names, and names used in a certain way, have the article pre- 
fixed; as, " The Alps'*— "The Mhin^'—" The Azores"—" The immortal Wash- 
ington" — '* He was a Johnson, of the family of the Johnsons, in England." 

POSITION OP THE ARTICLE. 

725. The article is commonly placed before its noun; as, «*-4. 
man"—'' The man," 

726. If the noon is qoalified by an a4jective befine it, die ardcte precedes the 
'Elective; as, *' A good matu" 
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727. But the aiticle follows die BdiecOww, all, audi, mtmy,whai,boik:nBAMa 
adjectives preceded by too, so, as, or how ; 9a,** All the mesa**—^ Stick oVnaD"— 
« Many a man"—" What a man"—" Both the men"—" Too great a man"— •* So 
great a man"— ^ As great a man" — " How great a man." 

728. When the adjective follows the nomi, not as an epithet, the article remains 
liefore the nomi, and the adjective is without it ; as, " A man destitate of principle 
should not be tmsted." For an adjective as an epithet, see (715) abova 

NoTX.— The ose of the article is so varied, that the best general rale is to stody 
what the sense requires, both as to its proper use and position. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Change, or omit, or insert the Article, where neoeatary, and give a raaaon for ao 
doing:— 

(707-1 and 2) A country aronnd New York is beantifnl in a spring. 
A life of the modem soldier is iU represented by he^c fiction. Earth 
existed at first in the state of chaos. An age of chivalry is gone. A 
crowd at the door was so great that we could not enter. The large 
number of foreigners was present. 

(708) The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four ele- 
ments of the philosophers. Reason was given to a man to control his 
passions. A man was made to mourn. The gold is corrupting. The 
silver is a precious metal. 

(709) Horse is a noble animal. A lion is generous, a cat is treach 
erous, a dog is faithful. A horse-leech cries, ** Give, give," and a 
grave is never satisfied. The war has means of 4estruction more 
dreadful than a cannon or a sword. 

(712) Neither the man nor boy was to blame. A man may be a 
mechanic, or farmer, or lawyer, and be useful and respected ; but 
idler or spendthrift can never be either.^ 

(713) We should ever pay attention tp graceful and becoming. The 
memory of jtist is blessed ; but the name of wicked shall rot. Best 
men are often those who say least. Your friend is a man of the most 
brilliant talents. Keep good and throw bad away. 

(715) Herod Great was distinguished for his cruelty ; Pliny younger 
for gentleness and benignity. Peter Hermit proposed his plan for 
recovering Jerusalem to Pope Martin 11. The father of William 
Cowper, poet, was chaplain to George IT. 

(717) A red and a white flag was the only one displayed from the 
tower. A beautiful stream flows between the old and new mansion. 
A hot and cold Spring were found in the same neighborhood. The 
young and old man seem to be on good terms. The first and second 
book are diflficult. Thomson the watchmaker and the jeweller made 
one of the party. 
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(721) A man may be a better soldier than a logician. There is 
inach truth in the saying that fire is a better servant than a masted. 
He is not so good a poet as an historian. 

;722) It is always necessary to pay little attention to business. A 
little respect should be paid to those who deserve none. Let the 
damsel abide with us few days. Are not my days a few f A few 
men of his age enjoy so good health. 



A PRONOUN AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

729. RuLB IV. — Pronouns agree with the words for 
which they stand-in gender^ number ^ and person; as, ^' All 

that a man hath will he give for his life.'* — " A tree is known 

by its fruit." 

SPECIAL RULES. 

730. Rule 1. — When a pronoun refers to two or more 
words taken together, and of different persons, it becomes plu^ 
ml, and prefers the first person to the second, and the second 
to the third; as, **John ind you and J will do our duty." 

Rule 2. — When a pronoun refers to ttoo or more words in 
the singular taken separately, or to one of them exclusively, it 
must be singular ; as, " A clock or a watch moves merely as 
it is moved." 

Rule 3. — But if either of ike words referred to is plural, 
the pronoun must be plural also ; as, " Neither he nor they 
trouble themselves," 

731. Nouns are taken together when connected hy and — sepa- 
rately when connected by or or nor, as above ; also after each, every, 
no, though connected by and ; as, ** Each book and each paper is in 
its place." 

732. When Bingnlar nomu of di^rent genden are t«ken leparately, they can 

not be repreflented by a pronoon, for want of a dngalar pronoan, oommon gender, 
except by a clumsy repetition of proDOons of the corresponding gendera ; thus, ** If 
any man or woman shaH violate kit or her pledge. kear$he ahall pay a fine."—* 
The use of the plural pronoan in raefa cases, though sometimes nsedi ia improper; 
as, ** If any man or wod|^ shall violate their pledge," &c 

733. Pronouns refisrring to singnlar nouns or other words, of the oommon gen- 
der. (126), taken in a general sense, are commonly masculine; as, **A parent 

should love his child."—*' Every person has his fiiolts."— ** No one should oommend 
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ktmaeffi" Tbe wtnt of a dagnlar penonal proDoon, oooamOB feador, is felt ako 
fn this oonsCractioo. 

734. A pronoun referring to a collective noun in the nngnlar, ex- 
pressing many as one whole, should be in the neuter singular ; but 
when the noun expresses many as individuals, the pronoun should be 
plural ; as, " The army proceeded on Us march.** — " The court were 
divided in their opinions." 

735. A mngular noon after the phnwe " manjf a,'* may take a proooun in the 
plpral, but never in the same daose ; t»— 

" In Hawick twinkled many a light 
Behind him socm they set in night." — W, Scott. ^ 

736. The personal pionoan is sometimes used at tlie hegimung of a sentenoefiii- 
ftead of the word person or persowt ; as, "He wlio" — " Tkey who" — also •* Thorn 
vrb&' — €at "-The person or persons who." 

737. Franoons representing noons personified (129), take the gender of tbe aooa 
as a person ; as. ** Nighi^ sable goddess, from her ebon thrane." Bat those repr^ 
seating noons taken metaplxricalty agree with them in thehr literal sense ; a% 
" Pitt was the pillar which in Us strength upheld the state." 

738. It is improper in the progress of a sentence to denote the seme person by 
pronouns of different numbers; a% ** I laboied hmg to make ihee bi^py« and now 
you. reward me by ingratitade." It shoold be eitlier ** to make you happy/' or 
'^^^urewardest" (245). 

739. In the use of pronouns, when it would be uncertain to which of two or moie 
antecedent words a pronoun refers, the ambiguity may be avoided by repeating 
tiie noon, instead of using the pronoan, or by dianging the fimn of the senteoce , 
thus, *< When we see the beantifol variety of ookir in the ranibew, we lie led to 
consider its caose"— better, ** the cause of iJuU vatuiy,** 

POSITION OF PRONOUNS. 

740. The iirBt and the second personal pronouns commonly stand instead of 
nouns implied, but not expiessed. Posseasive pronouns, and tlie praoooas of tiio 
third pemn, are commonly placed after the words to whidi tiiey refer; hot some* 
times this order, especially in j^oetiy, is reversed. 

741. When words df different persons come together, the usual cHrder of arrangi^ 
ment, in BngliMi, is to place the second person beibre the diird, and the finrt person 
last ; as, ** You and he and / are sent for." — ** This matter ooocems you or him at 

In connexion with these rules 'and observations, see also the observatkms on gen* 
dcr (136-134), on nnmber (155*160), and on personal pronouns (240-252). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In each sentence, state the words to which the pronoons refer ; change the pra* 
noons wiiich are wrong, and give a reason for die changes— 

(729) A person^s success in life depends on their exerdain; if' 
tbey shall aim at nothing, tbey shall certainly achieve nothing. Ex- 
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tremes are not in its nature favorable to happiness. A man^s recol- 
lections of the past regulate their anticipations of the future. Let 
every boy answer for themselves, f Each of us had more than we 
wanted. Every one of you should attend to your own business (30i). 
(730-1) Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his counte- 
nance. Both cold and heat have its extremes. You and your friend 
should take care of themselves. You and I must be diligent in your 
studies. 

(730-2) John or James will favor us with their company. One 
or other must relinquish their claim. / Neither wealth nor honor con- 
fers happiness on their votaries. — (731) Every plant and every flower 
proclaims their Maker^s praise. Each day and each hour brings their 
changes. ' Poverty and wealth have each their own temptations. No 
thought, no word, no action, can escape in the judgment, whether 
they be good or evil. ^ ' 

, (732) Let every man and every woman strive to do*theirbest. If 
any boy or girl diall neglect her duty, they shall forfeit their place. 

'' No lady or gentleman would do a thing so unworthy of them. 

(733) One should not think too highly of themselves. A teacher 
should always consult the interest of her pupils. A parent's care for 
her children is not always requited. Every one should conader their 
own frailties. Let each esteem others better than herself. 

(734) The assembly held their meetings in the evening. The 
court, in their wisdom, decided otherwise. The regiment was greatly 
reduced in their number. Society is not always answerable for the 
conduct of their members. The committee were divided in its opin- 
ions. The public are informed that its interests are secured. 

- (737) The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its bosom. That 
freedom, in its fearless flight, may here announce its glorious reign. 
Policy keeps coining truth in its mints, such truth as it can tolerate, 
and every die except its own it breaks and casts away. As time 
advances, it leaves behind him the traces of its flight. 

(738) Though you are great, yet consider thou art a man. Care 
for thyself, if you would have others to care for thee. If thou wert 
not my superior, I would reprove you. If thou forget thy fnend, can 
you expect that your fnend will remember thee ? /* 

(739) One man may do a kindness to another, though he is his 
enemy. John gave his fnend a present which he highly valued. 

(741) I and my father were invited. An invitation was sent to 
me and George. You and I and James were to be of the party ; ,bat 
neither I nor you nor he can go. 
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THE RELATIVE AND ITS ANTECEDENT. 

742. Rule V^ — The relative agrees with its antecedent 
i7i number and person; as, " Thou who speakest." — ^* The 
book which was lost'' 

[See Etymology, S5S, Sec] 

743. The number of the relative can be determiDed only fiom the number of 
(be antecedent 

744. Who is applied to persons or things personified ; 03, " The 
man toko^* — •* The fox who had never seen a lion." 

745. Which is applied to things and inferior animals — sometimes 
to children — to cpUective nouns in the singular, implying unity— and 
also to persons in asking questions. 

746. In the transladon of the Bible, which is applied to persons ; as, " Oar Fadier 
which art in heaven." 

747. Which applies to a noon denoting a person, when the eharaeter, 6r the 
name merely at a word, is referred to; as, *' He is a good writer, which is aU he 
professes to be." — " That was the work of Herod, which is bat another name for 
pnelty." 

746. Thatf as a relative, is used instead of who or which — 

1. After adjectives in the saperlative degree — after the vrorda very, same, and aU, 

— often after tto, same, and any — and generally in restrictive claases (368). 
S. When the antecedent inchides both perscxui and things ; as^ " The man and 

the horse that we saw." 

3. After the interrogadve who, and often after the personal pranoans ; as, " Who 

thai knew htm oould think so V — "IthtU speak in lighteoosness/' 

4. Generally when the propriety of who or which is doabtfbl ; as, ** The little 

child that was placed in the nudst" 

749. The relatives who m which and that shoold not be mixed in a series of fcla- 
tive clanses having t(;ie same antecedent. Thns it is improper to say, " The man 
tiuU met OS and whom we saw." It shoold be, '' who met ns," or " that we saw." 

750. The relative refers sometimes to the idea expressed by an adjective, some* 
times to the infinitive. But this constrodion is rare. See examples (256). 

751. The relative in the o)>jectiVe case is often omitted; as, " Here is the book 

I promised yoa." The relative in the nominative is hardly ever omitted except Id 

poetiy; as— 

** In this, 'tis God — directs, in that, 'tis man." 

752. The antecedent is omitted before what (266), and generally before the com 
poond lelatlves (273). It is sometimes onderstood, especially in poetry ; as — 

" [He] who lives to Natone, rarely can be poor." 

753. What fi^ald not be ased ht the conjanction that, Thns, *< I can not be* 

Ueve bat what it is so,"vBhoald be, ** bat thai it is so." Also the demonstrative thai 

shonld not be osed for the relative what : as, *' We speak that we do knovtr*** 

bettor, ** what we do know." 

•J* 
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POSITION OF THE RELATIVB. 

754. The relative is generally placed after its antecedent. 

755. To prevent ambigaity, the rcissire tAtoald be placed as near ita antecedent 
as poesiUe, and ao that there can be no nneertalnty respecting the word to wfaioh 
hnfera 

756. In nxMt instances, the sense will be a safficient gidde in Hm matter ; tboa^ 
** They removed their wives and diildren in wagons covered with the skins of ani« 
mals^ tokieh formed tiieir simple habitations." Here the sense only can determine 
to which of the three words, toagont^ skins, or animals, the relative wAccA refers. 
Bat~ 

757. When the antecedent can not be determined by die sense, ft should be de* 
lermined by the position of the restive, which, as a general roK shonld bd(»ig to 
the nearest antecedent Thns — ' 

** We walked from the hoase to the bam > .'.ljii. ^ji» 

i «r lu^ . *u V r .u I c »A*<^A Dad been erected. ' 
•* We walked to the bam from the house ) 

Here the relative which, as determined by its position, refers, in die first sentenreb 
to barn, and in the second to house, 

758. So also when the antecedents denote the same object, the cne being in the 
subject and the other, in the predicate, the relative takes .die person of the one 
next it ; as, ** I am the man who commands yon'' — ^not " command joa." If the 
relative refer to /, the words shonld be arranged, **Iwho command yoo am the 
man." Hence — 

759. A relative claase which modifies the subject should not be placed in tlie 
predicate ; thos, " He should not keep a horse ^at can not ride," should be^ " He 
that can not ride, dionld not keep a horse.' 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, which are the relatives 7 What is the antecedent 
to which each refers ? Correct those which are wrong, and give the role, or the 
reason for the change : — 

(744) Those which seek wisdom will certainly find her. This is 
the friend which I love. — (745) That is the vice whom I hate. The 
tiger is a beast of prey who destroys without pity. The court who 
gives currency to such manners should be exemplary. The nations 
who have the best rulers are happy. Your friend is one of the com- 
mittee who was appointed yesterday. The family with whom I 
lived has left the city. — (747) His father set him up as a merchant, 
who was what he desired to be. If you intend to be a teacher, who 
you can not be without learning, you must study. 

(748) It is the best situation which can be got. That man was 
the first who entered. This is the same horse which we saw yes- 
terday. Solomon was the wisest king whom the world ever saw. 
The lady and the iapdog, which we saw at the window, have diaap- 
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lieared. The man and the things which he haa atndied have not im- 
proved his morals. I who speak unto you am he. No man who 
lespects himself would do so mean an action. 

(749) O Thou who hast preserved us, and that wilt still preserve na ! 
The man whom we met to-day, and that was at oar house yesterday, 
is the same. O Thou that art, and who wast, and that art to coma J 

(752) I have sent everything what you ordered. All whosoever 
came were made welcome. Everything whatsoever ye wonld that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them. He whoever steals 
my purse steals trash. — (753) I can not believe but what yon have 
been sick. It is not impossible but what yon are mistaken. 

(755) The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had 
never before committed so unjust an action. 

(759) He needs no spectacles that can not see, nor boots that can 
not walk. Those must not expect the sympathy of the diligent, who 
spend their time in idleness. 



THE SUBJECT NOMINATIVE. 

760. RuLB VI.— TAtf subject of a finite verb it put in 
the nominative ; as, " J am** — " Them art" — " He is"— 
" They are"—" Time flies." 

761. A finite verb ii a veib in the indicative, potential, sabjonctive^ or imperati ve 
mood. It 18 called finite, becanBe in these parts it is limited by peraon and^vm* 
l>er. In the mfinitive and participles^ it is not so limited. 

7S2. The sabject of a finite Terb (315) may be a noon, a pioiionn, an bfinitive 
mood (394), a participle ased as a noon (462), or a clause of a sentence. AU theso^ 
when the sabject of the verb, axe regarded as the Tunninaiice, 

763. Bveiy nominative, not abfbluie (769), or independent (773-775), ot\n,appih 
gUion (666), or m the pr^dietOe (796), is the sal^eotof a vnrb^ expftased or under* 
atobd. 

764. The foDowing sentence is wrtnig, because the nominative who has no veib 
to which it is die nominative, viz. : ** These evils wen caused by Catiline, who, ft 
be had been ponished, the repoblio would not have been exposed to sd great dan- 
gen." Better — " If Catiline, by whom these evils were caused, had been pon- 
bhed." &C. Hence — 

765. It is improper touae both a noun and its pnmoon as die lumhiative to the 
nme verb ; thus, '* The king he is just," should be, ** The kmg is just." Szoept 
when the compound pronouns are added to the sobjject fcr the sake of emphasis 
(249) ; as, " The king kimself has come." 

766. The nominative, especially in the answer to a question, and after tkancea$t 
often haii the verb understood ; as, " Wha said so T"— " He [said so]."— ^ JaiwM is 
taller thar / [am] . but not so tall as you [arc].'* 
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POSITION OF THE SUBJECT. 

767. The sabjeot k commonly placed before the verb. But in imperative and 
iDteiTr>gative ■entences, and in sentences inserted for tbe sake of emphasis in en- 
phony, the sabject is often placed after the vert> ; as, ** Go thou.'* — ** Did he go t^-^ 
« May yim be happy r—^ Were / he."--^ Ndther did <A^ /'--" Said /."—'* Thera 
was a man" &c 

Under this role there is liability to enor only in the nse of jwtMnonnB, and in leanr- 
Ing a nominative without its verb. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Wiiieh noona or pronouns in the foUo^-ing sentences are tbe sabject of a verbl 
If not in the proper caae, change them, and give the role, or a reason for the 
change: — 

(760) Him and me are of tbe same age. Suppose you and me 
go. Them are excellent. Whom do you think has arrived ? Them 
that seek wisdom will find it. You and us enjoy many privileges. 

(766) John is older than me. You are as tall as her. Who has a 
knife ? Me. Who came in ? Her and him. You can write as 
well as me. That is the boy whom we think.deserves the prize. 

(765) Virtue, however it may ue neglected for a lime, yet naen 
are so constituted as to resjiect genuine merit. 



THE NOMINATIVE INDEPENDENT. 

768. Rule VIL — A substantive whose case depends on 
no other wordy is put in the nominative. This occurs un- 
der the four following — 

SPECIAL RULES. 

769. Rule 1. — A substantive with a participle, whose case 
depends on no other word, is put in the nominative absolute / 
as, " He being gone, only two remain." 

^ 770. In this constracCiati, the itobstandve is aometimes understood ; aa, "HSa ooo* 
duct, 'Viewing U even favorabiy, can not be commended;" that ie, im; a penan 
▼iewiDg it, ice. 

771. Somedmea being and having been ate omitted ; as, " Her wheel [being\ 
at rest^ — " He detiroyed or wen," Scg^ that is, " He having been destroyed or 
won;* Sua,—** Thia aaid/' that is, " Tfaia being said'' 

772. In thia conatraction, the sabetantive with the participle ia need to expreee 
an aasnmed fact in an M>breyiated fbnn, and is equivalent to a dependent daaae^ 
cfonneeted by when, wkUe if, nnee, because. Sec (650) , Wy**He having gone, hii 
orothor Tetorned ;"=r" Since or beeauee he went, his brotber retoniod." 
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773. Rule 2. — A 'person or thing addressed^ ttithout a verb 
or governing word, is put in the nominative independent ; as, 
•* I remain, dear sir, yours truly" — " Plato^ thou rea9oneBt 
well." 

774. Rule 3. — A substantive, unconnected in mere excla- 
motion, is put in the nominative independent ; as, " O, the 
times ! O the mai^ners /" 

775. Rule 4. — A substantive, used by pleonasm before an 
affirmation, is put in the nominative independent; as, ''The 
boy, oh ! where was he 1" — " Your fathers, where are 
they ? — ^the prophets, do they live forever V* > 

Under dik rale, a irriiitaTcff cm be made only in the case of ptODoanfli 

^SXfiRCISBS TO BB CORRECTBIk 

Point out the noon or pronoun whose case depends on no other word — ^pat it in 
the case required by the role, and give the special rale requiring iL 

Me being absent, the business was neglected. He made as wise 

proverbs as any body« him only excepted. All enjoyed themselves 

very much, as excepted. Whom being dead, we shall coone. 

Whose gray top 
Shall tremble, him descending. 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree ; 
Them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. 

Her quick relapsong to h^r former state. 

Then all thy gifts and graces We display, 
Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 
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THE VERB AND ITS NOMINATIVE. 

776. RuLB VIII. — A verb agrees with its nominative in 
number and 'person ; as, " I read^'* " Thou readest^^ " Ho 
reads^' " We read^ &c. 

[Respecting the nominatiye or subject, see (493). This rule, and the speoia] 
rales under it, apply to an infinitive mood or danse of a sentence, when the sab* 
ject of a verb (762), as well as to nouns and prononns.] 

SPECIAL RULES. 

777. Rule 1. — A singular noun used in a plural sense, has 
a verb in the plural; as, " Ten sail are in sight" (160). 

778. Rule 2.— 7W or more substantives, singular, taken 
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together t have a verb in the plural ; as, ** James and John 

are here." 

779. Sabfltandves taken together are ooniieGted hyand, ezpreased or nndesr- 
atood (955), as in the example. 

760. A ringular nominative and an objective, connected by tnik, somedmea have 
ft plaral verb ; as, ** The ship with the crewvere heC* TUs oonfltmction ia incor- 
nxt, and should not be imitated. A mere adjunct of a aabstantive doea not ohang» 
ks number or construction. Either, then, the veib should be singular, " The diip 
widi the crew was lost,'* or, if die second substantive is considered as belonging to 
die subject, it should be connected by and ; as, " The dkdp and die crew were 
lost'' But, 

781. When substantivps connected by and^ denote one penam or ttdng, die viei)> 
is angular; as, " Why is dust and ashes proud V — *' The saint, the fatherf and 
die husband, prays." — Burns. 

782. Singular nonrn^ preceded by eadi, every, no, diougfa coinnected by and^ 
have die verb in the singular; as, ** Each booh and each paqxrwas airanged"--> 
"Eveiy'/Mi/vr and every book was ammged"— " No book and no paper was 
arranged." 

783. When a verb, having several nominatives connected by aiu2, is placed after 
die first, it agrees with that, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

** Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty waUts, thy tenderness, and love" — T%om»m, 

784. When the substantives connected are of different persons, 
tlie verb in the plaral prefers the^rs^ to the second^ and the second 
to the third. This can be perceived only in the pronoun (730-1). 

785. Rule 3. — Two or more substantives, singular ^ taken 
separately, or one to the exclusion qfthe'rest, have a verb in 
the singular ; as, 

•♦ James or John attends*^ — ** Neither James nor John attends*^ — 
** John, and not [but not] James, attends'* — ** John as well as James 
'attends'^ — "• Not John, but James attends,^* &c. 

786. Nouns taken separately, are connected by or, nor, as well as, and also, 
kc A noun t^ken so as to exclude odiers, is connected widi them by soch pluraaea 
as and not, but not, not, &c. In such, the voxb agrees with die subject affirmed 
of, and L^understood with die odiers. 

Note. — Singular nouns connected by nor, sometimes have a plural verb. In 
diat case, the verb denies equally of all, and nor is equivalent to and, connecting 
die noons, and a negative which is transferred to, and modifies die verb* a% 
** Neither Moses, nor Minos, nor Solon, nor Lycuigus^ were ekiquent men,'* — 
^c/<m.=« Moses, and Minos, and Solon, and Lycuigaa^ were not eloquent men," 
or, ** were neither of them eloquent." This construction has not been generally 
noticed, but it often occurs in die best writers. 

787. But when two or more substantives* takoi separately, are of different num- 
hers, the verb agrees with the one next it, and the plaral subject is usually placed 
next the verb; as, ''Neither the captain nor die sailon were saved;" rar^, 
" Neidisr the sailors nor the captain was aaTed." 
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788. RutE ^,-^JVhen suhatantives, taJcen separately, are 
of different per sons , the verb agrees with the one next it; as, 
** James or I am in the wrong" — ** Either you or he is mis- 
taken" — " I or thou art to blame." 

789. TboQgfa sentences are often formed according to this role, yet they are general^ 
harsh and inelegant It is generaOy better to put the verb with the first sabatan- 
tive, and repeat it with the second j or to express the same idea by arranging the 
sentence differently; as," James m in the wrong or I am" or, " One of ns is hi 
the wrong" — " Either yon are mistaken or he is" — " J am to blame, or thou etrt." 
This remark is sometimes applicable also, when the substantives are of the same 
person, bat diflferent in number, and requiring each a difierent form of the rerb * as, 
" Either the captain or the sailors were to blame ;" otherwise, " Either the captain 
was to blame, or the sfulqrs were." 

790. Rule 5. — 1. A collective noun, expressing many, as 
ONE WHOLE, has a vefh in the singular ; as, <* The company 
tpas large." 

791 — 2. But tohen a collective noun expresses many, as 
individuals, the verb must be plural; as, '^My people do 
not consider." 

792. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective noun expreasei 
unity or plurality. It is now considered generally best to use the plural, where 
the singular is not manifestly required. 

793. A nominative after " many a" has a verb in the singular; as, " Full many a 
flowei is bom," &c. 

794. Two or more verbs connected in the same construction as a compound pred- 
ic8^ (627) have the same nominative; as, **JBmeB reads said writes" — "James 
nether reads nor writes" 

795. But when verbs are not connected in the same construction, every verb 
abould have its ow n nominative. The foUowiag sentence is wrong in this respect : 
** The whole is produced as an illufflon of the first class, and hopes it will be found 
worthy of patronage ;" it should be, either, " Ke produces the whole as an illusion," 
&C '*and hopes" Ac; or, ''.The whole is produced/' Sec, "and he hopes," &c,* 
ur, " and it is hoped," ice. 

For the Positioh of thp. verb and its snl^ect see (767), and alao (741). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED^ 
What is the verb in each of the following sentences 7 What is its subject? 
See if they agree. If they do» give the rule and show how it applies. If they do 
00^ change the verb so as to agree with its nominative, and give the rule. Thun^ 
laves shoidd be tove, to agree with /, in the first person, singular. Rtile — " A verb 
agrees," ice 

(776) I loves reading. A soft answer turn away wrath. We is but 
of yesterday, and knows nothing. The days of man is as grass. Thoa 
sees how little has been done. He dare not act otherwise. Fifty 
punnds of wheat produces forty pounds of flour. A variety of pleas* 
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in^ objects cbann the eye. So mncli of ability and merit are seldom 
found. A judicious arrangemeiit of studies facilitate improvement. 
Was you there ? Circumstances alters cases. There is sometimies 
two or three of us I, who are first, has the best claim. The deri- 
vation of these words are uncertain. Much does human pride and 
folly require correction. To do good unto others are the duty oi alL 
To be ignorant oi such things are now inexcusable.— (482) She 
needs not trouble herself. The truth needs not always be told. 

(777) Forty head of cattle was sold in one hour. The horse 
was sent forward to engage the enemy. The foot, in the meantime, 
was preparing for an attack. Fifty sail was seen approaching the * 
coast. Two dozen is as many as you can take. One pair was 
spoiled ; five pair was in good condition. 

(778) Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountaxos. 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. Anger and impatience 
is always unreasonable. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing. Idleness Vind ignorance produces many vices. Tem- 
perance and exercise preserves health. Time and 'tide waits for no 
man. Our welfare and security consists in unity. To profess regard 
and to act differently marks a base mind. To be good and to seem 
good is different things. To do good and to shun evil is equally our 
duty. 

(761) That able scholar and critic have died. Your friend and 
patron, who were here yesterday, have called again to-day. 

(782) Every leafi and every twig, and every drop of water, teem 
with life. Every man and every woman were searched. Each day, 
and hour, and moment, are to he diligently improved. No wife, no . 
mother, no child, soothe his cares. No oppressor, no tyrant, trinmph 
. there. 

(785) Either the hoy or the girl were present. Neither pre- 
cept nor discipline are so forcible as- example. Our happiness or 
misery depend much upon our own conduct. When sickness, infirm* 
ity, or misfortune, afiect us, the sincerity of friendship is tried. 
Neither ability nor inclination are wanting. A man's being rich, or 
his being poor, do not afiect his character for integrity. To do good 
or to get good are equally neglected by the foolish. 

(786) His time, as well as his money and health, were lost in the 
undertaking. He, and not we, are to blame. James, and also his 
brother, have embarked for the gold region. Books, not pleasure, 
occupies his mind. He, and not they, are mistaken. 
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(787) Neitlier the scholars nor the teacher was present. Whether 
the subjects or the king is responnble, makes no diiSerence. 

(788) Either he or I are willing to go. Neither thon nor he 
art of age. Yon or yoor brother are blamed. Neither James nor I 
has had a letter this week. Either Robert or his sons has met with 
great losses. Thou, or he, or John, art the author of that letter. 

(790) Stephen's party were entirely broken up. The meet- 
ing were large and respectable. The people often rejoices in that 
which win prove their ruin. The British parliament are composed 
of lords and commons. Congress consist of a senate and house o^ 
representatives. Never were any nation so infatuated. The noble 
army of martyrs praiseth thee, O Ood ! A great number of women 
were present. The public is respectfully informed. The audience 
was much pleased.. The council was not unanimous. Cobgreas 
have adjourned. 

(793) Many a one have tried to be rich, but in vain. Many a 
broken ship have come to land. 

(795) The letter from which the extract was taken, and came by 
mail, is lost. It t^ras proposed by the president to fit out an expedi- 
tion, and has accomplished it. Our friend brought two loads to mar- 
ket, and were sold at a ^;ood price. The house which he built at 
great expense, and was richly furnished, has been burned down. 
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THE PREDICATE NOMINATIVE, &c. 

796. Rule IX. — The predicate substantive , ajler a 
wrJ, is put in the same case as the subject before it; as — 

•• It is J' — ♦* He shall be called JohrC^ — ♦♦ She walks a queen'* — 
•* I took it to be Wf»" — ** He seems to be a scholar'^ — ** The opinion 
is, that he wiU live.** Hence — 

Noie, As the subject of a verb can be only in the nomhiative (760) or oljectiTe 
(872) the predicate sabstantiye can be only in the nominative or objectiye. 

797. Any ^(erb may be the oopnla between the anbject and the predicato sab- 
stantive, except a transitive verb in the active voice. But those most commonly 
tised in this way are the verbs to be, to become, to teem, to appear; intransitive 
veiba of motion, poeUion, ftc, and passive verbs, denoting to call, name, style, 
appoint choote, make, esteem, reckon, and tlie like. 

798! The predicate sabstandve after a verb may be anything tliat can be the 
iabjectofaverb(762). - 

799. The infimtive without a subject, or the participle of a cop- 
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nlative verb in a substantive daose, has a predicate substantive after 

it in the numinative ; a»^ ^ 

*' To be a foreigner.^ a duadvantage." 
*' He was not known to be aforetgner/* 
" Uifl being a foreigner was not known." 
** He vna floapected of being a foreigner" 
" We did not know his being [or, of hii being] a foreigner.*' 
In all tfaefle examples, the yirord foreigner is die predicate nomiiiative after to be, 
or being, becaoae these phrases being only abridged depeadeot danses (691), the 
predicate noon remains in die same case after the clause is abridged as it was 
hefiae. Thns, " He was not known to be a foreigner/' =" It was npt known thiU 
he taeu a foreigner" A§, then, in the latter farm, foreigner is in the non^ative 
under the rale, it remains the same in the abridged form, and ao of the other 
examples. But when we say, " For him to be a for^gner," ^st, " We did not 
know him tft be t^ foreigner" (396), kim, in bodi examples, is the sabject oitobef 
Uidforeigner the objective, acconling to the role. — See App. VI. 

• 

POSITION. 

800. The usual position of the predicate substtotive is after the 
verb, as that of the subject is before it, and this is always the order 
of construction. But in both the direct and the indirect question, 
, and in inverted sentences, its place is often different ; thus, " Who is 
he ?" — " We know not who he is*' — ** Is he a student ?'* — ** He is 
the same that he was" — " The do© it was that died" — " A man he 
was to all the country dear" — ••Feet was J to the lame" — ♦*Far 
other SCENE is ThrasymerU now." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, which is the copulative verb ? — what is its sabject T 
—what the predicate substantive 1 Correct where it is wrong, and give the reason 
for the cotreetioa. Thus, me is the predicate sabstantive, and sbotU^ be /, becanae 
die sabject t^ is in the nominative. Rttle — " The predicate/' &c. 

(796) It is me. It was me who wrote the letter, jand him who 
carried it to the post-office. I am sure it could not have been her. 
It 19 them, you said, who deserve most blame. You would proba- 
bly do the same thing if you were him. I understood it to be he. 
It may have been him, but there is no proof of it. 

Whom do you think he is> Who do you think him to be? 
Whom do men say that I am ? She is the person who I understood 
it to be. He is the man whom you said it was. Let him be whom 
he may. Can you tell whom that man is ? Is it not him whom 
you thought it was ? 
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THE OBJECTIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

801. Rule X. — A transitive verb in the active toice 
governs the objective case; as, " We love him^ — " He loven 
usr — " Whom did they send ?" 

802. The infinitive mood, a participle used as a nonn, or part of a 
Mnteoce, may be the object of a transitive verb, as well as a noun or 
pronoun; as, "Boys love to play,*^ — "I know who is there,** — *•! 
wish thai they were wiseJ** — ♦* You see how few have returned** 

SPECIAL RULES. 

803. Rule 1. — An intransitive verb does not govern an oh^ 
jective cc^e. Thus — ' 

** Repenting him of his design," should be, " Repenting of his de- 
rign.*' Still, a few anomalies of this kind are to be found ; as, ** They 
laughed him to scorn." — "The manliness to look the subject in the 
face." — " Talked the night away." 

804. Rule 2. — Intransitive verbs in a transitive sense (375) 
govern the objective case; as, " He runs a race" — ** They live 
a holy Jj/e." 

805. To this usage may be referred such expresgioni as the ibnowing: ** The 
bitmks ran nectar,'* — " The trees wept^ms and balms." — " Her lips blush deeper 
sweett" &c. 

606. To this role also belongs the objective after eavsative$ (375-3) ; as,^" He 
cons a stage" — *' John walks his horse." — " He works him hard," &c. Bach ex- 
pressions, however, as " Groto^-cortit" ,9re inelegant, and should be avoided. 

807. Rule 3. — Intransitive verbs do not admit a passive 
voice, except when used transitively (375). Thus — 

*• I am purposed" — ** I am perished," should be, ** I have pur- 
posed" — "I am perishing." But we can say, "My race Mn««," 
because run is used transitively. In such expressions as ^^\ am re- 
solved** — ** He is deceased** — " He is retired from business" — •* We 
are determined to go on," ^., if regarded as correct, the participle 
is used as an adjective* It is more correct, though not more common^ 
to say, ** I have resolved" — ** He has retired," &c. 

808. A transitive verb in the active voice, without an object, either has an object 
cnderstood, or is used intransitively (323). 

809. Rule 4. — A transitive verb does not admit a preposi* 
tion after it; thus, " I must premise with a few obsenrations.'' 
— " I will not allow of it," Omit tdth and of. 
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810. Rule 5.- ^Verbs signifying to ifxuE^cnoofiK,ATTOiNT^ 
CONSTITUTE, and tJie like, generally govern two objectives, mx^t 
th4 DIRECT, denoting the person or thing acted upon, and the 
INDIRECT, denoting the result of the act expressed; as, ** Tbey 
named him John,'*-^* The people elected him president.** — 
*' They made it a hook" 

811. In soch aentenoM, in the pawdve voice, the direct object ia made die sdbject* 
and the indirect remains as the predicate nominative after the verb, aooordmg to 
Aule IX Thns, " He was named John,"—^* He was elected prttident:'—'* It waa 
made a booky 

812. Besides the immediate object in the objectiTe case, some yeibs have a r^ 
mote object between the tmmediate and liie verb, governed by a preposition im- 
deratood ; as, ** John gave mx a hook" Bat when the remote object comes last, tfaa 
preposition mnst be expressed : as, ** John gave a book to me." The verbs dms 
used are snch as signify \p ask, teach, offer, promise, give, pay, ieR, ixUom, deny, 
and some othera 

813. These verbs propeily take the immediate object of the active voice as iStte 
sabject in the passive, and the remote remains in the olyecttve after the pasave^ 
governed by a prepootion, expressed or understood ; as, " A book was promised 
AM or to me." 

814. In loose compositicni, however, the remote object is sometimes made the 
subject, and the immediate remains in die objective case after the passive voice; 
as, "/ was promised a book." The verbs ask and teadi frequently have thur 
double construction in thd passive, but in general the regular construction is better. 

POSITION. 

815. As the nominative and the objective case of nonns are alike, 
the arrangement of the sentence should clearly d^tinguish the one caise 
from the other. The npminative generally precedes the verb, and 
the objective foUows it. Thus, " Brutus killed Caesar." If one (or 
both) of these should be a pronoun, the order may be varied without 
obscuring the sense, and sometimes .the objective is rendered more 
emphatic by being placed first ; as, ^^Him he slew.** 

816. When the objective is a relative or interrogative pronoun, it 
precedes both the verb and its nominative ; as, ** The man tohom we 
saw is dead." — •* Whom did you send ?" 

817. The objective should not, if possible, be separated from its verb by inteiv 
vening chiuses. Thos, *' We could not discover, fiir the want of proper tests, die 
quality of the metal." Better, ** We could not, &r want of proper tests, duoover 
the quaJUy of the metal." 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 
In flie following sentences, correct the errors according to the rule, and give a 
reason for tbe change. Parse the sentences oocreeted. Tfan% / should be m« 
booanso governed by lovesm Rvk» **A transitive veib^" &c. :— 
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(801) He loves I. He and they we know, but who art thoa? 
She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye only have I 
known. He who committed the offence thoa shonldst correct, not I 
who am innocent. They that honor me I will honor. Who do yon 
think I saw yeateijday ? Who did he marry ? She who we met at 
the Springs last smnmer. Who, having not seen, we love.' Who 
should I meet the other day hnt my old friend ? Who dost thon take 
to be such a coward ? 

(803) You will have reason enough to repent you of your foolish 
conduct. They did not fail to enlargd themselves on the subject. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judea. Hasten thee home. Sit 
thee down and rest thee. 

(807) Several persons were entered into a conspiracy. Fifty men 
u« deserted from the army. I am purposed th%t I will not sin. He 
is almost perished with cold. I am reserved to go. He is retired to 
his room. The plague was then entirely ceased. Is your father 
returned ? He was not returned an hour ago. ' 

(809) No country will allow of such a practice. False accusation 
can not diminish from his real merit. His servants ye are, to whom 
ye obey. He ingratiates with some by traducing others. They shall 
not want for encouragement. We do not want for anything. Covet 
earnestly for the best gifts. 

Change the foOowiog into the regular fimn, and give a zeaaon br the change:-^ 

(813) I was promised a pennon. He was offered a pardon. She 
would not accept the situatioii, though she was offered it. I was paid 
a dollar for my services. I was given a bodL of great value. The 
commissioner was denied access. 

(817) Becket could not better discover, than by attacking so pow- 
erful an interest, his resolution to maintain his right. The troops 
pursued, without waiting to rest, the enemy to their gates. 



THE OBJECTIVE GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS. 

818. Rule XL — A preposition governs the objective 
case ; as, *' To whom much is given, of Aim much shall be 
required." 

819. Tte ol^t of a prepodtion is ■ometimei an iaflnitive mood— a participle 
used as a xioan— part of a sentenoe — a phrase, or dependent clanse» as well as a 
noun or piononn ; as, " Ho is aboot to depart.*' — " Aftbk we ceme,"^"** Oa re- 
caving bis diploma.*' — " Moch depends on who are hii advittn.*' 
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890. Aa a genetrftl role, St is coaddered inelegBiife to connect eitiier an active tnii- 
^re vert) and a preposition, or two prepodtiona with the same otgect. Thnflb ** J 
wrote to and warned him." Better, ** I wrute to him, and warned him.*' So,** Of Junt, 
and through &tm, and to him, are all things." Not of, and through, and to him, &o. 

891. This general role is so little regarded, even hy the hest wrifeers, that it is a 
matter of doubt whether it shoold any longer retain tf place in oar gnamnars. la 
many instances, at least, the fonn of speech condemned by the role is drariy bettec 
ia respect of panpicai^, brevity, and strength^ than that which it recommend^ and 
in sach cases it shonld be adopted. In some cases, again, as in the above ezamjJe* 
the foil form is better than the elliptical. In this matter, every one most be goided 
by his taste and judgment, avoiding eqnaQy obscnrity and hardiness. 

822. When the prepositions to, at, in, stand before names of places, 
the following usage should be carefully observed, viz, : — 

1. To — ^is used after a verb of motion toward ; as, " He went to Spain." But it 
is onutted before home ; as, " Go home" 

3. At — is used before <names of houses, viOages, towns, and foreign eiUes ; a% 
"He resides /dbthe Mansion House"— '<^ Saratoga Springs"--'' jil 
Lisbon." 

3. In — is nsed before names of countries and large cities ; as, ** He lives in Eng- 
land"—" /» London"— "In New York," But at is nsed before the 
names of places and large cities after the verbs touch, arrive, land, and 
frequently after the verb to be; b0,** We toadied at Liverpool, and, after 
a sh(Mt passage, landed at New Orleans." — ** I was at New Yoi^" 

i. In speaking of one's rendence in a city, at is nsed beibre the No^ and in h^ 

fore the struct ; as, " He resides at No. .** — " He lives in State streeL** 

When both are mentioned togedier, the preposition is commonly nndei^ 

stood befine the last; as, '*He lives at No. , State street," or **Ho 

Hves in State street, Na ," 

823. The preposition is frequently understood, as follows : — 

I. A prepodtion expressed with the &st noon or pronoon of a aoies, may \m 

understood to die rest ; aa "Be kind to John and James and Mary** 
ft. When the remote object of a verb, governed by a preposition, is phioed be- 

tween the verb and4ts immediate object, die preposition is often omitted ; 

as^ " Give me your hand." — *' Bring me a ehair." — " Qet me a book" (812). 
3. To is commonly omitted after Uke, near, nigh ; as, **Like his fadier" — "Near 

a river," &c ; and of frequently after worthy and unworthy. 

824. Sometimes the antecedent term of a preposition, and somedmes the subae* 
qnent (539), is omitted. Thus, the antecedent : *' [7 say] hi a word."—" All shall 
know me [reckoning] (fobi the least to the greatest'' The subsequent : "Thero 
is a man I am acquainted with"— that is, with whom I am acquainted. The sub- 
sequent is always omitted when it is the antecedent to a compound relative (273) ; 
as, " Give it to whoever will take it" 

825. The phrases, in vain, in secret, at first, at Itzst, in short, on high, and the 
Uke, may either be parsed togeth^* aa adverbs, or the noun may be supplied, and 
each word parsed separately ; as, " In a vain manner" — ** In a aecxet place," dux, 
The phrase, «n a word,ha» die preceding term of relation understood ; as, " [To say] 
in a word." 

826. Adverbs reptesontbg adwbial phrases, eodiDg with a prepositian, govon 
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A Boim toKkmiOfs, In the objective ; ai» "Maugre ImH," that ii. *< in %piU of faeD."-^ 
MUton, 

837. Though words denoting weight, meeuure, &o^ are evidently governed by t 
preposition, yet as it is for the most part understood, it is better to dispose of sodi 
oases by the fijUowing — 

SPECIAL RULE. 

828. Rule. — Nouns denoting time, talus, weight, or 
BCisASURE, are commonly put in the objective case, unthaut a 
governing ward ; as — 

** He was absent six months last yeai^ — ** It cost a »feitfin^."— 
•• It is not worth a c«»<." — ^** It weighs a pound. ''^ — '* The wall is six 
feet high, and two feet thick/* 

This may be called the objective of time, value, &e., as the case 

may be. 

629. Noons denoting time how long are generally vdthoot a prepoatian ; as, ** He 
is ten fean old." Also nonns denoting time wherit hi a general or indefinite way ; 
as, " He came last vedc," Bat noons denoting the time wAen, definite or with 
precision, generally have the prepoation expressed; a% ** He oame last week, on 
Wednesday, in the evening " 

POSITION. 

830. Prepoddons should be placed before the words which they 
govern, and as near to them as possible ; bat never before that as a 
relative. 

831. Whom and wAtcA are sometimes governed by a preposidon at some die* 
tanoe after them ; fShia, however, sboold be avoided as much as possible. Thos. 
** That is the man whom I gave the letter to," Generally better thos—*' to whom 
I gave the letter." 

832. The preposition with its regimen should be placed as near aa 
possible to the word to which it is related. 

833. Under this ^ale there is liabHiQr to error only in the case of pronouns and 
ftosUion. 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

jb tlie following sentences, point out the preposition, and the word governed by 
it. CorrecMbeecroni, and give a reason for the change. Fane the sentences when 
oorrected: — 

(818) To who will you give that pen? That is a small matter 
between you and I. He came along with James and I. He gave 
the book to some one, I know not who.^831) Who does it belong to f 
The book which I read that story in is lost. 

(822) I have been to Boston. They live in Saratoga Springs. 
We lunched in Liverpool on our way for New York* He has been 
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to liome for some days. He lives at Hudson street, in No. 42. "VTe 
remained in a village in the vicinity of London. 

(823) Be so good as lend to me your grammar. Get to him a 
book like that. Ask of me that question again. This has taught to 
me a lesson which I will always be mindful of. Pay to me what 
you owe to me. I shall be pleased to do to him a kindness. Will 
you do to me a favor ? 

(830) The nature of the undertaking was such as to raider the 

prepress very slow of the work. Beyond this period the arts can not 

be traced of civil society. 

The wKMig position of the prepositioii and its regimen olkea prodooes veiy faidi- 
croofl ■entenceft The following are a specixaen : — 

Wanted a young man to take care of some horses, of a religious 
turn of mind. The following verses were written by a youngs man 
who has long lain in the grave, for his own amusement. A public 
dinner was given to the inhabitants, of roast beef and plum-pudding. 
I saw that the kettle had been sooured, with half an eye. He rode 
to town, and drove twelve^cows, on horseback. The man was dig- 
ging a well, with a Roman nose. 



834. Rule XII. — Certain iwrds and phrases should be 
followed by appropriate prepositions. 

The fiUowing fiit inay be uaafol finr referaoee :— 



Abhorrence of» 
Ahoond in, wctik. 
Abridge frwB* 
Ahsent/roM.. 
Acocfls to. 
Acoommodate to. 
Aooord withm 
Aociue of. 
Acquaint toi^ 
Acquit of. 
Acquiesce in, 
i^daptod to. 
Adequate to. 
Adhere to. 
Adjudge to. 
Adnxmiah of. 
AddreflBto. 
Admiariaa (aooan) to. 
A dmitMinn (entranoe) itU0 



Advantage over, of. 

Affinity to, vitk. 

ASbtx&m for. 

Agree vOh a pemn; to a propoaitkni, 

from another; upon a thing among 

themselvea. 
Agreeable to. 
Allude to. 

Alter to, alteration in. 
Amerce tn. 
Annex to. 
Analogy to, tatth. 
Antipathy to, agtnnst/ 
Approve of. 
Array toith, in. 
Arrive at. 
Ascendant over. 
Ask of a person; for a thing; qfter. 

what wo wish to liear ot 
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A^rfre to, after* 
Associate foiih^ seldom to 
Assent to. 
Aasare of. 
Attain to. 

Averae to, ftom* 

Banish from, to. 

Believe in, soinetinies on. 

Bereft o/I 

Bestow upon, on. 

Betray to a person ; into a thing. 

Boast of. 

Bind to, in, 

Blash ai. 

Border vpon^ on. 

Call on a person ; at a pfaico. 

Capacity /or. 

Careful of, in. 

Catch at. 

Change (exchange) /or; (alter) to, into. 

Charge on a person ; with a thing. 

Compare toith, in respect of qaality ; to, 
by way of illustration. 

Comply, compliance toitk. 

Composed of. 

Concede to. 

Concur with a person ; in a measure ; 
to an effect 

Condescend to. 

Confer on, upon. 

Confide in. 

Confbnnable, conformity to, toUK, 

Congenial to. 

Congratulate upon, on, t 

Consonant to. 

Consist (to be composed) of, (to be com- 
prised) in. 

Consistent IN/A. 

Contrast wUh, 

Conversant wUh men ; in things: about 
and among are less proper. 

Convict of a crime ; in a' penalty. 

Copy after a person \from a thing. 

Correspond (to be consistent) u>iiK ; (an- 
swering or suitable) to, 

Correspcmdenoe with. 

Cured of. 

Debar from, 

Defisnd (others) from ; — (oonelves) 
ctgQxnsl* 



Demand^ 

Denoonoe agaxnat a pemn. 

Depend, dependent npon^ an» 

Deprive of. 

Derogate from, derogatory to* 

Derogation from, of 

Despair of. 

Despoil of. 

Devolve on. " 

Die, perish of a disease ; by an tnilr» 

ment, ar^violoooo ; for another. 
Differ, ^^'SKxXfrom, 
Difficulty in, * 

Diminish from, diminution of. 
Disabled from. 

Disagree with a peraoo ; to a propoMl 
Disagreeable to. 
Disappointed of what we do not get ; i« 

what does not aiwwer when gpt. 
Disapprove of. 

Disooorage /rom ; discoimgraieat 4ik 
Disgusted o^ «mi^ 
Dispose ofi disposed (o^l*) ^ 
Dispossess^. 
Disqualify /or. 
Dissent from. 
Distinct frontm 
Divested of. 

Divide between two . emtong move. 
Eager in, on, of, for, €fi»* 
Embark in. 
Employ in, on, about. 
Enamored with. 
Encroach upon, on. 
Endeavor after a thing. 
Engage in a work ; for t tiam» 
Enjoin upoji. 
Entrance »n/o. 
Equal to, with. 
Equivalent to. 
Espouse to. 
Estimated at. 
Exception from, to. 
Exclude, exclusion from. 
Exclusive of 
Expelled /rom. * 

Expert at (before a noun) ; in (hefora aa 

active participle). 
Pall ftnier disgrace ; from a troei into ft 

p]t; to work; upon ao enoBBqr. 

8 
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Familiar to, with ; a Ubiog is fbmfliar to 

Qfl — ^we vdA it. 
Fawn vpon, om. 
Foilowed by. 
Tend of. 

Foreign Uh mmkOdttkBBjrom. 
Foonded upon, on^ in, 
VvoojTom, 
Fraitfiil til. 

Glad^aomething gained by ooraelTes ; 

iU ioimedring that befaOa another. 
Gretefnl IB a peiaon ^/or Uran, 
Hanker ofter. 
Hinder /nMM. 

HoU^; as, '• Take bold of me." 
Impoie upon. 
faoofporala (acdre tnwi&re) into ; (in* 

tn tu ai Uw i or paai^ve) vUh, 
Inculcate on. 
Independent^ 
Indnlge vfith athing not babitaal ; in a 

thing babiteaL 
Indnlgent to, 
Inflnenoe on, oifttfWith, 
Inform off aboutf conccnni^. 
Initiate into a ^lace ; in an art 
Inquire. — (See Mk,J 
Inroad iuio. 
Inaeparable from, 
Inainaate into. 
Inaiflt vpon. 
Instract in. 
Inspection (prying) inU; (niperinten* 

denoe) over. 
Intent upon^ on. 
Interfere wOk. 
Intervene between. 
Introdooe into a place ; to a peraon. 
Intrude into a place endoaad ; upon a 

person, or a thing not endoeed. 
Inured fo^ 
Invealed with, in. 
Lsneof. 
Lereivnih, 
Long for, after. 
Look on what ia preeent ; for what Is 

absent ; after what Is distant 
MwSeqf. 



tlarrj to, 
Maxiyr for. 
Militate agahut* 
Mistraatfnl if. 
Need of. 
Obedient to. 
Object tOf agoinU. 
Obsenranoe, obaenradon «f. 
Obtnide vpoHf^on. 
OocasuHi for. 
Ofifenmve to. 
Operate upon, on. 
Opposite, opposition to. 
Partake of; participate ^y m. 
Penetrate tnto. 
Persevere in. 
Pitch upon. 
Poor in. 

Prefer to, over, above. 
Preference to, over, 
•Preferable to 
Prefix to. 
Prejudice against. 
Preside over. 
Prevent from. 
Prevail (to persoade) leith, on, upon, (I4 

overoome) over^ against, 
Vrey on, upon. 
Prodnctive tf. 
Profit by. 

Protect others /row ; oorselves a^oiiulL 
Pronoonoe against a person ; on a iStoDg, 
Provide vitk, for, 
Trondof. 
Parc» of, away, 
CLnwrrei with. 
Bjecktm on, upon. 
Reconcile (to friendship) toj (to make 

consistent) with. 
Reduce (sabdae) under: (in other cases) 

to. 
Reflect upon, on. 
Regard for ; in regard to. 
Rely upon, on. 
R^lete wiih. 
Reproached for. 
Resemblance to. 
Resolve on. 

Respeot to ; In respect to, of. 
Restore to. 
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Rkfa in. tute foTt meaaia capacity or gentoa 

Rob cf, for. 

Aale over. ' Tax viik (for example, a crime, an act) i 

Share in, of. for (a purpcMKi tbe state). 

Sick of. Thanl^bl for. 

Significant of Think of, on. 

Similar io. Touch at. 

Sink inio, beneath. Unite (transitive) lo , (intranaiuve) wUh 

Skilful (before a noun) in ; (before a Uniaoa vnth, to. 

participle) at, in. Uaefol for. 

Strain otU. Value upon, on. 

Strip of. Vest, bcibre the powewor, in ; before the 

Sabmit to. ^ thing poiaeaaed, wiik. 

Sent to. Wait upon, on. 

Swerve from. Witness ef. [of is generally omitted. 

Taste of means actaal enjoyment; — Worthy, unworthy of But after thesob 

835. What preposition it is proper to use. often depends as much upon what fill- 
k»ws» aa upon what goes before. Thus, '* To faHfrom a height" — "into a pit" — 
"»» battle?*— ^ to toork^'—^vpon an enemy.** 

836. Into is used only after verbs of motion, and implies entrant. In is used 
after veacba of motion or rest, and denotes tituation, but never entrance; as, ** Hn 
went into aparriage, and rode in it.** 

837. Boast, approve, and disapprove, are often used without a preposition fid- 
knving ; so also worthy and unworthy. 

838. The same preposition that fi^ows a verb or adjective^ usually fi>Dows tho 
Boon dojved from it, and vice vertd ; as, '* Confide in** — ** Confident in** — ** Coufi 
dcnce in.** 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences, point out tbe prepodtions and the antecedent terni. 
If not appropriate, oonect, and give the rale : — 

This remark is founded with truth. He was eager of recommending 
him to his fellow-citizens. I fijid great difficulty of writing. Every 
change is not a change to the better. Changed for a worse shape it 
can not be. It \^ important, in times of trial, to have a friemd to 
whom you can confide. You may rely in the truth of what he says* 
Many have profited from good advice, but have not always been 
grateful of it. I have no occasion of his services. Favors are not 
always bestowed to the most deserving. This is very different to 
that. Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. Come in the 
house. We rode into a carriage with four horses. The boy fell 
under a deep pit. Such conduct can not be reconciled to your pro- 
fession. Go, and be reconciled with thy brother. A man had four 
sons, and he divided his property between them. I am now engaged 
with that work. He insists on it that he is right. 
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THE POSSESSIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTANTIVES 

839. Rule XIII. — One substantive governs another in 
the possessive^ when the latter substantive limits the significa^ 
tion of the former ; as, " VirtueU reward*^ — ^^ John's booisJ*^ 

840. The sabstandve in the possessive case Ijmits tlie governing 
noun, by representing the thing named as proceeding from, possessed 
by, or suitahle to the person or thing expressed by the possessive (165). 
It is of course necessary, nnder this rule, that the substantives signify 
different things. 

841. A ■abfitandve, limited by the poaseamve, may be any noon in any caae, or a 

rerbal noon (462), either alone or with its r^:imen, or modifying words : as, ** On 
ea^le^ toingsJ" — ** He was opposed to John's vniting" — " I am in favor of a 
pQpU's eomporing frequently" — ** John's having devoted himself too muck to 
study was Uie canae of his sickness." (463). 

842. The noon governing die posaeonve is often understood ; as, " This book is 

John's [book]." It is always omitted after the possessive case of the personal 
pronoans ; as, " This book is mine, thine, ourt" &c., and. in this construction, when 
supplied, the possessive case most be dianged for the possessive prononn (241) ; 
9A, " This is my book, tky book, our book ;" not mine book, &c. (292). 

843. The possessive case, and the piepodtion of with the objective, are often 

equivalent ; as, ** My father's house"= *' The house of my father." But— 

844. Sometimes the idea expressed by of with the objective, can not be ex- 
pressed at all by the possessive ; as, ** A ring of gold'*-^" X cop of waier'*-^**A 

piece of land" — " The house of refuge," &c Sometimes, again, the ideas elt- 
pressed are different ; thus, " The Lord^s day" means the sabbath. ** The day of 
the Lordf" means the day of judgment " My father's picture," means a picture 
belonging to my ftither. <'A picture ofm^/aMer," means a portrait of him. "Ood^s 
love" means only the bve which God feels. ** The love of God!' nSeans either the 
love which God feels to us, or that which we feel to him. 

845. Of before a possessive case^ followed by its governing substantive, usoalfy 

governs that substantive ; as, " The heetoftbe sun's rays" But ofhe&xe a poa- 
sessive, not foHowed by its governing word, governs that word understood, and the 
expression refers to a part of the thmgs possessed ; as, " A discoveiy of [that ia^ 
frcun] Sir Isaac Newton's [discoveries] ;" meaning, '* One of Shr Isaac Newton's 
discoveries" (242). 

846. Even wlien the possessive case, and of with the objective, are equivalent 

in meaningi the arrangement and euphony, as weU as perspicuity of the sentence, 
will often render the one expresmon preferable to the other. When this is the case, 
care should be taken to use that form which, in the circumstances is best. Thus, 
** In the name of the army" is better than, *' Jn the army's name;" " My mother's 
gold ring" is better than, *' The gold ring of my motfaor." A succession of words 
in either form is harsh, and may be avoided by a proper mixture of the two ; tfaus^ 
** My brother's wife's sister"— better— " The sister of my brother's wife."—" Tho 
BcknesB of the son of the king" — better—" The nckness of the king's son." 

847. When several noons- come together in the possessive case, implying com- 
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TBon pomasaon, the ngn of the poMearire u umexed to the l««t, and DudenMood 
to die rest; as; *' Jane and Lncy'a booka," that iB» hooka the comnxm property of 
Jane and Lncy. But if common poascflsun ia not implied, or if eevend M^irda 
intervene, the sign of the poananve sboald he annexed to each ; na, " Jane'a and 
Lucy's books," that is, hooka, aome of which are Jane's and othera Lucy's.— 
'^ This gained the king's, as well as the people's, approbation." 

848. When a name is complex, consisting of more terms than one, the sign of 
the possessive is annexed to the last only ; as, " Jolios Cesar's Commentaries"— 
" John the Baptist's head"—" His brother Philip's wife"—" The Bishop of Lon- 
don's charge." Here JuUui Casar'i is a complex name, in the poaseasive ; JoAit 
and brother are in the possesstve, widxiat die ngn, that being annexed to the 
words Baptist and Philip^ in apposition. In the last example, " London" ia in the 
objective case* governed by of, and the 's annexed properiy belongs to Bishop, gov- 
emed in the possesmve by charge. In parring the words separately, the transfer 
mast, of coarse be so made. Bat the trae reason for annexing 's to London \m, 
that the whole phraae, *' Bishop of London," is regarded as one term, governed in 
the possessive by charge, and may be bo parsed. Thus, " A complex noon in the 
poBsessive caae," Ac 

849. When a short explanatory term is joined to a name, the sign of the pooneo 
sive may be annexed to either; as, " I called at Smith's, the bookseller," or, "at 
Smith the bookseller's." But if, to soch a phrase, the governing sabstantive ia 
added, the sign of the possessive most be annexed to the last ; as^ " I called at 
Smith the bookseOei^s shop." 

850. If tHe explanatory circarastance be complex, or consisting of more terms 
than one, the sign of the possessive mast be annexed to the name or first sabstan- 
tive ; as, " This Psalm is David's, the king, priest, and prophet of the pec^le." — 
" That book is Smidi's, the bookseller in Maiden Lane." . 

851. This mode of expressbn, however, is never el^ant, and tboogfa aometimes 
used when the governing sabstantive is nnderstood, 3'et it woald be better to avoid 
it, and say, " This is a psalm of David, the king," &c, or, " This is one of the 
psahns of David," &c. Bat an expresaon like this can not, with any propriety, be 
Qsed when the governing Bci>8tantive is add^ Thas, " David, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the people's psalm," woold be intolerable. 

852. When two nouns in the possessive are governed by different 
words, the sign of the possessive must be annexed to each ; as, ** He 
took refuge at the govcmor*8, the king^s representative," that is, *'at 
the governor's houseJ** 

853. The s after tiie apostrophe is sometimes omitted, when the first word endsi 
and the following word begins, with an s, or when the use of it woold occarion a 
disagreeable repetition of s-sonnds ; as, " For nghteouBne^ sake" — " For con- 
science' sake" — ** For Jesos' sake" — ** At Jesas' feet" (173). In other cases, sndi 
omissbn woald •generally be improper; as, "JamesT book"— ''Mis^ sboes^" 
instead oC ** James's book"—" Miss's shoes.'* 

* 854. A daaso of a sentence shoald never come between die possessive case and 
the word by which It is governed; thas, " She began to exuA the farmer's, as she 
called him, excellent imderstanding," shoald be, " the excellent anderatanding of the 
fiirmcr, as she called him." 
6i>5. A noon governing tlie possnaidve plxunl, or two or nu>re noons severally in 
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the pooBoesive Btngolar, riionld not be plural nnleai the seme require it Thiii% 
** The men's health [not healths] soffijred from the climate" — •* John's and WiDlain's 
wife [not wives] are of the same age." 

856. The poa8eanTetrA<7M«otfver is sometimes diTi<fed by interposing the gorem- 
fang word ; as, ** wha$e honse soever." This, in general, however, is to be avoided) 
and to be admitted only when euphony and precision are thereby promoted (277). 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

in the foHowing senteuoen, show which is the limiting substantive, and which ib 
die one limited — where wrong, correct according to tlie rule or Ae obeenratioos. 

(839) Virtues reward. One mans loss is often another mans 
gain. IVf ans chief end is to glorify Qod. My ancestors virtue is not 
mine. A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures gifts for 
mans advantage. On eagles wings. For Christ sake. For ten sake. 
Which dietionary do you prefer — Webster, Walker, or Johnson ? 
*— (172) Asa his heart was perfect. John Thomson his book. Lucy 
Jones her book. 

(841) He was averse to the nation involving itself in war. Much 
depends on your pupil composing frequently.)nKe being rich did 
not make him happy. I am opposed to him going on such an expe- 
dition. 

(842) That book is James book and that one is Roberts. That 
knife is your knife, but I thought it was my knife. JVIy book is old, 
but your book and Roberts book are new. Which is the best book, 
your book or my book ? , 

(845) That landscape is a picture of my father. The work you 
speak of is one of Irving. Gravitation was a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton. That is a ring of my mother. 

(846) The world's government is not left to chanci. The tree is 
Known by the fruit of it. The commons* vote was against the meas- 
mrc, but the lords' vote was in its favor. The weekly return of the 
day of the Lord is a blessing to man. The representatives house is 
now in session. The extent of the prerogative of the king of Eng- 
land is well understood. John's brother's wife's mother is sick. 
The severity of the sickness of the son of the king caused great 
alarm. Your brothers servant's situation is critical. 

(847) William's and Mary's reign. Cain and Abel's sacrifice 
were not the same. David and Solomon's reign were prosperotis. 

^ John and William's wife are cousins. Men, women, and childrens 
shoes for sale. He cared for his father and also for his mother's 
interests. The Betsy and Speedwells cargoes were both saved.^ 

(848) Messrs. Pratt's, Woodford's, & Co.'s bookstore is in New 
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Ycfik, Thomson's Sc Company's office was on lire. JacVs the 

GKaiit-killer*8 wonderful exploits. The bishop's of Landau's charge 
to hisclergy. The Grand Sultan's Mahomet's palace. The secre- 
tary's of war report. 

(850 k 851) Call at Smith the bookseller and stationer's. The 
parcel was left at Johnson, a merchant in Broadway's. He emula- 
ted Ciesar the greatest general of antiquity's bravery. General 
Taylor, president of the United States, an excellent man and brave 
soldier's residence. 

(852) That house is Smith the poor man's friend. We spent an 
agreeable hour at Wilson, the governor's ^deputy. The coach stop* 
ped at Mr. Brown, Henry's foher. 

(853) James father arrived yesterday. Charles books are com- 
pletely spoiled. King James translators merely revised former trans- 
lations. For conscience's sake. For righteonsness's sake. 

(854) They condemned the judge's in the case of Bard well deci- 
mon. The prisoner's, if I may say so, conduct was shameful* 
Peter the Hermit's as he was called, opinion. 

(855) All men have talents committed to their charges. It is the 
duty of Christians to submit to their lots. We protest against this 
course, in our own names and in the names of our constituents. A 
father's and mother's loves to their children are very tender. The 
gendemans and ladys healths are impix>ving. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

. 857. Rule XIV. — The subjunctive mood is used in de- 
pendent clauses^ when both contingency or doubt, and/utu^ 
rify, are expressed; as, **If he continue to study he will 
improve." 

858. When contingency or doubt only, and not futurity, is im- 
plied, the indicative is used ; as, ** If he has money he keeps it." 

859. Contingency or doabt fa nsnally ex pnaaed by the connectivea, tf, Ihougk, 
unless, except, tohether, &&; bat whether fotnrity u implied or not, nnist be gafli> 
«ied fnm the context In genecal. when the leoae u the aune» wiUi shall, mil, or 
shonld prefixed to the verb, as without it, die sabjanctiye maybe used ; otherwiao, 
not Thus, in the preceding example, '^ If he continue," and, '^ If he shall cod • 
fcinae,'* mean the same thing. 

860. Formeriy, die sabjnnctive was used to express contingeiujy. or doaM, 
whether fatnrity was impHed or not Of this, the English Bible fumiidies exam- 
ples in almost every page 'See Job xx., 13-14), where present asage would raqohe 
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die todieadme. The tsadency, at preeent, k to the otber extveaie. ThepresBnt or 
(iitora iiMlictttiye, or paat potentwl, is jaow more generally used inflfeeadof ibe pvas- 
em mbjoDcdve (391), and tins haa led aaaae grammariana to r^ect the sabjmictive 
altogether, and to regard what inras fonneriy called the present sabjanctive- as an 
ellipkical form of the fatnre indicative, or past potential. It appears to be certain, 
however, that there are forms osaally called the present sabjmKtive, establi-shed by 
the anthority of the best writers of every age, not excepting even the iM^esent, 
which can not be disposed of in Htda way ; for example, *' It is no matter whether 
this or that U in itself die leas or the greater crime." — LiUo. — " The question is not 
whether man be a free agent" — Hobbes, — " If this be an error, it is a harmless one." 
In none of these can thallt or will, or tkouldt be introdnced, withoat changing or 
destroying the sense. lu all of them, present usage would sabstitate tBUnbe. It 
wiD not do, however, ior the grammarian to set np a role, by which established 
and reputable usage is condemned, though the present taste tends anodier w^ay. 
BtiU, tfiere are cases in whSch this change is inadmissible (390). 

861. LeH and OiaU annexed to a ccnnmand, require the subjunc- 
tive mood ; as, •» Love not sleep, lest thon cotm to poverty" — »» Take 
heed that thou speak not to Jacob, either good or bad.** And some- 
times without a command ; as, ** They shall bear thee up, lest thoa 
dash thy foot against a stone.*' — «* Is not this the fast that I have 
choeen^that thftu bring the poor to thy house.'* 

862. If^ with hut following it, when futurity is denoted, requires 
the subjunctive mood ; as, ** If he do but touch the jiills, they shall 
smoke.'* But when future time is not implied, the indicative is used ; 
as, " If he does but whisper, every word is heard distinctly," 

863. The subjunctive mood is used to express a v^ish or desire ; as,**I wish I 
were at home." " O, that he trere wise I" 

864- A snppodtion or wish, hnplying a present d^iial of the thing sapposed or 
desired, is expressed by the past subjunctive ; as, *' If my kingdom were d this 
world, then would my servants fight," implying, *' It is not of this world."— ^' O 
that thou weri as my brother!" implying, *' Thou art not" (43^2). 

EXSRCISBS TO BB CORRECTED. 

What verbs in the following sentences, should, according to the rale, be m tfie 
tfoijunctive mood, a:6d what in the indicative?— eorrea them accordingly— pane 
die sentences corrected. 

(857) If a man smites his servant and he dies, he shall surely he 
put to death. We must go to-morrowyunless it rains. There will 
be enough to do next week, if the weather is good. Though the 
sky be clear, it is cold. He will maintain his cause, though he losas 
his estate. We may get letters,if the mail arrives in time. If John 
be come, why did you not tell me ? If it snows all night, the roads 
will be impassable. Ask John if he know when the legislature 
meets. If he know any thing, he surely knows, that unless ho gets 
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better be can not be removed. If thou be the Son of God« command 
that these stones be made bread. 

(861) Take care that the horse does not run away. See that thou 
dost it not. Let him that standeth take heod lest he falls. Kiss the 
Son, lest he is angry. Reprove not a scomer, lest he hates thee* 

(862) If he is but in health, it will be the cause of great thank* 
fulness. If he does but run, he will soon overtake them. If he be 
but in health, I am content. O, that he was wise ! I wish I was at 
home. 

(864) If I was not Alexander, I would be Diogenes. If it was 
not so, I would have told you. If he was a year older, I would send 
him to school. Was gold more abundant, it would be of less*value. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. If I was he, I 
would accept the offer. Was I he, I would accept the oflfer. 



-f 



THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 



865. RuLB XV.— TAc injinitive mood is governed ly 
VERBS, NOUNS, OT ADJECTIVES ; as " I destre to learn" — 
" A desire to learn" — " Anxious, to learn." 

666. The infinitive is a sort of verbal noon, and baa the conatraction of both a 
noun and a verb. ' ' 

867. As a noun, the infinitive may be: 1. The suhjeetoi a veih 
(394) ; as, *' To play is pleasant.'* 2. The ohject of a verb (802) ; 
as, ** Boys love to play^ 3. The predicate nominative after a cop- 
ulative verb (798) ; as, ** He is to be married." 4. In apposition 
with another noun (670) ; as, ** Spare, spare your friends the task, 
to read J to nod, to scoff, condemn." 5. The object of a preposition 
(819) ; as, *• About to depart" — »» What went ye out ^or to see ?" 

868. At the same tune that the infinitive u uaed aa a noun, it may have all the 
modifications of the verb in respect of time, governmentf or adjuncts, forming, widk 
them, an abridged sentence, or daoae. or phrase (653) ; as, " To see the son at mid- 
night is imposmbla" Here, to see ia modified by its object, the tun, and by the 
adjunct, at vUdnigkt, and the whole clause is the sabject of is. Hence the fol* 
bwing— 

SPECIAL RULES. 

869. Rule 1. — One verb being the subject of another, is 
put in the infinitive; as, " Tf> study is profitable" (872). 

870. Rule 2. — One verb governs another as its o^i'&GX, or 
complement in the infinitive; aa, "Boys love to play** — 

" They seem to study,*' I 

8* 
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871. Tertis whidi take the hflnithre u thor o2>;w<, are tnmadve veitfl in the 
acdve voice, and die infinidve, either alooe, or modified by other words, is equiva- 
lent to the objective case (802). Verbs which take the infinitive as their comply 
mtnt, diat is, in order to Jill out or complete, as it were, the idea intended, are 
iutransitive or passive verbs, whidi form a sort of modified copula between their 
•abject and the infinidve following. Thus, *' The watch seems to g<f*^=.*» Toe 
watch is apparendy going" (797). 

872, Rule 3. — The infinitive, as the subject or the object of 
a verb, sometimes has a subject of its own in the objective case, 

673. In eidier oonstraedoo, llie infinidve, with its subject, is an abridged depend- 
ent daose (653) and when used as the subject, is introdnced hy for* Thns, 8u6' 
Ject — '^ For tu to do so would he improper,"=" That we should do so would be 
hnpropo'." Object — " I know him to be an honest man'*=" I know that hem an 
bonest man.*' Here the object of know is neidier him, nor to be, &c^ separately, 
but the whole clause, " him to be an honest man," taken together, equivalent to^ 
** that he is an honest man." 

874. In many such sentences, the subject of the infinitive resembles the direct, 
and the infinitive itself the indirect, object of the preceding verb, as in the constroo* 
don (810). Hence, when the verb is changed into the passive form, the objecdve 
after the verb (which is also the subject of the infinitive), becomes the nominadve to 
the verb, and the infinidve remains after it, like the indirect object (811). Thas» " J 
desired Aim to go." — Patsive, ** He was desired to go." 

875. Rule 4.— TAe injinitive is used as a predicate nomi^ 
native afttr any verb a^ a copula ; as, " You are to blame*' 
(397). 

876. When used as a predicate nominative after the verb to ^ the infinitive 
denotes — 

1. An equivalent expression; as, ** To obey is to enjoy** 

8. What is possible or obligatdiy ; as, ** Gold va to be found in California" — 
** Tlie laws are to be observed^* 

3. What is settled and determined upon, and of course, /u^ure; as. " The ship 
b to sail to-morrow." 

877. RuLc: 5. — To, t7ie sign of the infinitive, is not used after 
the verbs bid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, and let, 
in the active voice, nor after let in the passive; as, "P saw 
hini do it" — " You need not go." 

878. To this rule there are come exceptions. As it relates cmly to euphcmy and 
usage, to may be inserted when hardiness will not diereby be produced \ thu% 
** Ck)nscious that his opinions need to be disguised." — McKenzie. 

879. For the same reason, to is sometimes omitted after the verbs 
perceive, behold, ohserve, have, and know. 

880. When several infinitives come together in the same constmctioQ, the sign to 
expressed with the first, is sometimes omitted with diose diat fcdSow; thus. *' It is 
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beUortobeakiBgranclilJe^tJbanto livemnd te a prime." Tbia ihould neror be 
doue when either harshneflBor obacoaty would be the result 

861. To, tbe sign of the infinitive, should never be used finr the infinitive itseUl 
Tlios, " I have not written, and I do not intend toi^ is a colloquial vulgarism for« 
'* T have not written, and I do not intend to write" 

882. Rule 6. — The infinitive is used to express the pur- 
pose, END, or DESIGN of the preceding act; as, "Some who 
came to scoffs remained to pray.** Here, to scoff, and to pray 
are not governed by came and remained ; but- are put, with- 
out a gOTeming word, to express the end for vaikich they 
came and remained. 

883. This construction of the infinitive is sometimes preceded by the phrase, " in 
order ;" and formeriy was pi««eded by/<7r ; as, ** What went ye oat for to tee f *' 
Tbis is now obsolele. 

884. Rule 7. — In comparisons^ the infimtive mood is put 
after so as, too, or than ; as, " Be so good as to read this 
letter*' — " Too old to learn'' — " Wiser than to undertake it.*' 
Somis consider this construction as elliptical, and that the in- 
finitive depends on a word understood. 

885. Tlie infinitive is sometimes used to assign, in an abridged form, the rteiwn 
of that whidi goes before, as, " Base coward that thou art 1 toJUe /" ** Ungrateful 
man! to wMte my ibrfone, rob me of my peace," &c. — ** Must not one sigh, to 
r^/leet on so grave a sabjeet" 

88<S. The infinitive is sometimes put absolutely, without a governing word ; as* 
*• To ioy the truth, I W9s in flult.'' 

887. The infinitive is sometimes onutted ; as, " I consider him [to be] an honest 
man.*' 

868. The verb kave, followed by the infinitive, «mietinies ex^pveaaet obUgaiion 
or neeesfity ; as, " We have to do it," that is, " We must do it" 

689. Tbe infinitive, in these several constructions, in pandiit^, may be briefly sta- 
ted thus : ** The infinitive as die subject of ^"—" as tbe object of ^"~> as the 

pndicale^ominaiwe after " — " The infiuitive ef jmrpote^-comparieQm— cause 

— used absolutely" 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

There is but little liability to err in the use of this mood, except in its tense 
(920, 921), and in the improper use or omission of tlie sign to. When there is no 
rule to authorize the omission, it should be inserted. 

(865) Strive learn. They obliged him do it. You oaght act 
walk so fast. — (869) It is better live os a little than outlive a great 
deal. Tt is better to be a king and die than live and be a prince. 
— (870) lie scorns either to temporize, or deceive, or be guilty of 
evaf^ion. 
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(977) Yon need not to be so serious. I have seen some yonng 
persons to conduct ^hemaelves very discreetly. He bid me to go 
home. The boys were all let to go at once. Let no man to think 
too highly of himself. They all heard him to say it. He was heard 
say it by everybody. Some one saw them to pass the house. They 
were seen pass the house. I have observed some satirists to use the 
term Dare be wise. They were bid come into the house. — (88l) 
Be sure to write yourself, and tell him to. And live as God designed 
me to. 

' Point OBt the Ufle of Ae infinitive hi the Iblldwing aentenoes, and ehow how it fci 
governed. 

It too often happens j;hat to be above the reach of want just places 
Its %vithin tljie reach «f avarice. It does no good to preach generos- 
ity, or even justice, to tho^e who have neither sense nor soul. HE© 
was bom to be great. To acccnnplish these ends, savages resort to 
cunning. They thought to make tliemselves rich. Great desires 
are difficult to be gratified. Some people are difficult to please. To 
know ourselves, we must conomence by knowing our own weaknesses. 
If we have not always time to read, we have always time to reflect 
To be or not to be ? that is the question. 



I 



THE PARTICIPLES. 

890. Rule XVI. — Participles have the construction oj 
nounSf adjectives^ and verbs (452, &c.) 

891. The participle as a noun, in the nominative case, may be the 

suMjtct of a verb (762), or the predicate-nominative after it (798) ; as, 

** Saying is not doing/* In the objective case, it may be the obje^J, 

of a transitive verb (802), or preposition ^819) ; as, •♦ Avoid doing 

evil." — " There is pleasure in doing good." 

893. In a eabstantive phrase, a noon kShwing the piment or perfect participle 
(as well aa the infinitive) of a copulative verb, is in the predicate-nominative; aa^ 
** His being an expert dancer'* — " The crime of Ifeniff a young manf" && (799). 

893. The participle, as an adjective, expresses an attribute of a 
noun or pronoun, without affirmation ; as, *' The sword hangs rusting 
on the wall." 

894. The participle, while used as a noun Qt adjective, may be 

moflified in all respects as the verb (630). 

if95. To participles used in these w^s, the rales of syntax for nouns, adjectives 
and verbis, may of course be appUod. 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

896. Rule 1.— TVAe» the present or perfect participle is 
used as a noun, a noun hefore it is put in the possessive ease 
(841) ; as, •* Much depends on the pupil's composing fre- 
quently." " His having done so is evident." 

897. But a pronoun, in this construction, must be the possessive 
pronoun, and not the possessive case ; as, ** Much depends on your 
composing," &c. ; not yours. 

698. In many cases, the nominative or objective case before tbe present partid 
pie as an adjective, will express nearly the same idea. Thus, " Macb wiU depend 
on the pupil's composing," and " Much will depend onMns pupil composing," mean 
sabstantially the same thing. Still, the constniction is different ; in tbe first, the 
dependence is on the camposing, in tlie second it is on the pupil; and tlioagh in 
these examples the sense' is nearly the same, yet there are oflen examples in which 
the sense is entirely different Thus, " What do you think of my horse's running 
to-day ?" implies he has run, and asks, " How do yotx tliink he ran ?" But " W hat 
do you think of my horse running to-day ?" implies he has not run, and asks. " Do 
yon think he should run ?" 

899. Rule 2. — When the present participle, used as a noun, 
has an article or adjective before it, the preposition otfoU 
Iqws; as, " By the obsemng of these rules." — ^ This was a 
complete forsaking of the truth." 

900. In this constniction, the participle becomes simply a noun, and can not be 
modified as a verb. Hence we can not say, " By the observing earefwlly of these 
roles;" because earefuUy, being an adverb, can not nx)dify a noun. But we can 
6ay» " By tbe careful observing of," &c. ; because cartful, being an adjective, can 
modify a noun. Or we can say, " By observing these rules carefully," &c. ; be- 
cause the and o/* being bodi removed, observing can be modified as a verb. 

901. Both the artide and of may be omitted , bat not the one without the other. 
By this omission, the participle becomes a partici(Hal noun, and can be modified 
as the VOTb. Of can not be used when a preposition lUlows. 

902. So here, again, in either of these constmctionsi the sense in Baany cases 
will be the same. Thus, " By the observing of these rules he became eminent'* 
and " By observing these rules he became eminent," express the same idea. But, 
as in the other case, so, here, there are examples in which the sense is entirely dif- 
ferent Thus, *' He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the philoso- 
pher," and " He expressed tbe pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher," mean 
entirely different thinga So '* At the hearing of the ear, they will obey," and " A 
hearing the ear, they will obey." The first is sense — tlie last, nonsense. 

In such cases, all ambiguity will be avoided by observing the following — 

903. Rule 3. — When the verbal noun expresses something 
of which the noun following is the doer, it should have the arH^ 
de and the preposition ; as, " It was said in t7ie hearing of the 
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witness." ButwheH it expresses something of which the noun 
/olio wing is not the doer, but the object, doth sh^ould he omit- 
ted; as, " The court spentisonie time in hearing the witness." 

904. Rule 4. — The past participle ^ and not the past tense, 
should he used q/ier the auxiliaries have and be ; as, " 1 have 
written^* (not wrote) — " The letter is written*^ (not wrote). 

905. So, also, the past participle should not be used for the past 
tense ; as, *» He raw," not run — »» I aau;,'' not seen — " I did^*^ not done» 

906. lu many verbs whose present passive expresses, not the present ooDturaanoe 
of ibe act but vi the resalt of the act in a finished state, the present participle active 
has a patsive as well as vu\ active sense ; and is used with the anidliary verb to be, 
to express the present passive progressively ; as, '* The hoaae tt building'* (not 
being built J. When, in sach verbs, the participle in ing has not a passive sense — 
or where the use (^ it in a passive sense woald be ambignoo^ a diflferent fixm of 
expression should be nsed (456, ice) 

907. Tlie participle is sometimes nsed absolntely, having no dependence on any 
other word ; as, " Properly speaking, there is no socb ^ing as chance" (770). 

EXEaCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentenoes, eorroct the ettota, and give a reason for die change i 

(892) Its being me need make no difierence. We conld not be 
sure of its being him. The whole depended on its bemg them. 

(896) Man rebelling against his Maker, brought him into ruin. Jo- 
seph having been sold by his brethren, was overruled for good. Qod 
upholding all things, is an evidence of his power. He being a great 
man did not make him a happy man. A man being poor does not 
make him miserable. — (898) What do you think of my horse running 
to-day ? Did he run well ? What think you of my-horse^s running 
to-day ? .Will it be safe ? 

(899) He spends part of his time in studying of the classics. By 
the obtaining wisdom you will command respect. By obtaining of 
wisdom you will command respect. This was equal to a rejecting 
the proposal. This was equal to rejecting of the proposal. The 
learning anything well requires great application. Learning of any- 
thing well requires application. Meekness is manifested in suffering 
of ills patiently — ^in the suffering ills patiently — ^in the suffering of 
ills patiently. In the patient suffering ills — ^in patient suffering of ills. 
Because of provoking his sons and daughters, the Lord abhorred them. 
—(903) In the hearing of the will read, and in the examining of sun- 
dry papers, much time was spent. The greatest pain is suffered in 
the cutting of the skin. 
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(904) He has broke his cup. I have drank enoagh. The tree 

-was shook by the wind. The tree has fell. Some one has took my 

pen. I seen the man who done it. He has began the work. Some 

fell by the wayside and was trode down. The ^French language is 

spoke in every part of £urope. 

The fdlowing sentences from E. Everett, Daniel Webster, Irving, N. A. Review, 
Cooper, Bancroft, Thomas Brown, Sir G. M'Kenzie, Batler, &c. have been changed 
into modem newspaper English. Bestore them, according to (906) : — 

The fortress was being built. The spot where this new and strange 
tragedy was being acted. An attempt was being made in the Eng- 
lish parliament. The magnificent church now being erected in the 
city of New York. While these things were being transacted in 
England. While the ceremony was being performed. The court 
was then being held. And still be being done and never done. Wheat 
is being sold at a fair pdce. Gold is being found in great quantities. 
A report is now being prepared. Goods are now being sold off at 
first cost. While the necessary movement was being made. 



CONNEXION OF TENSES. 

908. Rule XVII. — In the use of verb$, and words that 

in point of time relate to €ach other, the order of time must 

be observed; as, '* I have known him these many years"— 

. not, " I know him these many years ;" nor, " I knew him 

these many years." 

909. Remark. — The particular tense necessary to be used mast depend upon the 
sense, and no rules can be given that will apply to all cases. Bat it may be proper 
to observe — 

910. An observation which is always troe must be expressed in the preseitf tense ; 
as, ** The sUncs believed that ' all crimerore eqaaf " (403). 

911. The piesent-peifect, and not the present tense should be used in connexion 
with words denoting an extent of time oontinued to the present ; thus, " They con^ 
iinue with me now three days^" should be " have eontinuedt'* &c. (407). 

913. The present-perfect tense ought never to be used in connexion with words 
which express past time ; thus, ** rhave formerly mentioned his attachment to 
study," should be " I formerly mentioned," &c. 

913. To express an event simply as past, without relation to any other point of 
time Aan the present, or as taking place at a certain past time mentioned, the past 
tense is used ; as, " God created the world." — '* In the beginning, God created the 
world." Exercises in (91S2) are examples. 

914. When we wish to represent an event as past at or before a certain past 
time referred to, the verb must be put in the paat-perfortt tonae. ThuSi yfhiea WQ 
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■iy» " The ▼essol had Mrrived at nixte o'clock," we mean, at nine o^dock the arming: 
0[ the venel was pasl. Bat when we aay, " The veaeel arrived at nine o'clock,'* 
we mean, the arriving of the veasel wu then pmeni. 

915. It ii always essential to the nse of this tense that the event he past at the 
time referred to. It is proper to notice here, also, that in pointing oat the time of % 
past event, two points or periods of time are often mentioned — the one for the pur- 
pose of aaceriaiming' the other. Thus, ** W e arrived an kiwr before sv nset." Here 
the past- perfect is not used, though the arriving is represented as past before a past 
time mentioned, viz., sunaetf because sunset is not the time referred to, but is men- 
tioned in order to describe that time ; and at the time described, the event, arriving^ 
was not past, bat present If in this example we omit the wwd ** hour," and 
merely say ** btfore sunset." the constraction wOl be the same. This will show that 
it is correct to say, *' Before I went to France I visited England," because the visiting 
of England is represented as present, and not past at the time indicated by die vrord 
before. But if the event mentioned is represented a» pott at the time indicated by 
the word before^ or if the sentence is so arranged that only one point of past time ia 
indicated at which the event referred to is past, the past-perfect must be used ; aa, 
** They had arrived before we sailed." — " They arrived after we had tailed,** — ^" I 
had viiited England when we returned to America." * 

916. The present and past of the auidliaries, thal/f wiHj may^ can, should ttewet 
be associated in the same sentence ; and care mast be taken that the subsequent 
verb be expressed in the same tense with the antecedent verb (344) ; thus, ** 1 may 
or can do it now^ if I choose^*-^" I might or could do it now, if I du>t€* — ** I sheUl 
or teill do it, when I can" — "(t may do it, if I car^ — *^ once covld do it but JJ 
would not'V— '* I would have done it then, but I could not" — ^" I mention it to him, 
tibat he may stop if he chooe^* — " I mentioned h to him, that he might stop if he 
chos^* — " 1 have mentioned it to him, that he way stop"—*' I had mentioned it to 
him, that he might stop" — *' I had mentioned it to him, that he might have stopped 
had he ehtnen,'* 

917. In dependent clauses, the past-perfect indicative or potential is used to ex- 
press an event antecedent to, but never contemporary with, or subpcqacot to, th%t 
expressed by a verb in the past tense in the leading dause. Thus, we can say, ** I 
believed he had done it," but not " I hoped he had done it;" because belief may 
refer to what is past but hope always refers to something fatore. See also tiie 
biinitive (920, 921). 

918. When should is used instead ot ought, to ex\ireBB present duty (363), it may 
be ifaOowed by the present or present-perfect ; as» ** You ^uld study, that you may 
become learned." 

919. The indicative present is frequently used after the words when, till, be 
fore, as soon as, after, to express the relative time of a future action (406) ; as. 
" When he comes, he will be welcome." When before the present-perfect indica- 
tive, they de.note the completion of a future action or event; as^ '* He will never be 
better till he has felt the pangs of poverty." 

920. A verb in the infinitive mood must be in the present tense (446). when it 
expresses what is contemporary in point of time with its governing verb, or subse- 
quent to it ; as, " Hd^ appeared to beh man of letters."— " The apostles were deter- 
mined to preach the gospel." Hence, verbs denoting hope, desttCy intention, or 
command, mast be followed by the present it^nitive, and not the perfect (451). 

921. But the perfect infinitive must be used to express what is aniccedent to the 
time of the governing vorb ; as, " Bxnnulus is said to have founded &om&" 
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EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

(910) 'The doctor said that fever always produced thirst. The 
philosopher said that heat always expanded metals. He said that 
truth was immutable. 

(911) I know the family more than twenty years. I am now at 
school six roWths. My brother was sick four weeks, and is no bet- 
ter. He tells lies long enough. They continue ^dth me now three 
days. 

(912) He has lately lost an only son. He has been formerly very 
disorderly. I have been at London last year, and seen the king last 
summer. I have once or twice told the story to our friend before he 
went away. He has done it before yesterday. Some one has long 
ago told the same story. 

(914) After Columbus made his preparations, he set out on hiv 
voyage of discovery. When we finished our lessons, we went out 
to play. He that was dead sat up and began to speak. When we 
had arrived at the palace, we delivered the letters which we previ- 
ously procured. It was a strange thing to me, for I never saw such 
a thing before. When I came, he was gone. 

(916) I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. Ye will not come to me, that ye might have life. Be wise 
and good, that you might be happy. He was told his danger, that 
he may shun it. 

(917) We had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect much new and interesting information. Columbus hoped that 
he would have rendered the natives tributary to the crown of Spain. 
We expected that they would have come to-day. We trusted that 
it had been He who should have redeemed Israel. 

(918) He should study diligently, that he might become learned. 
We should respect those persons, because they continued long at- 
tached to us. 

(919) We shall welcome him when he shall arrive. As soon as 
he shall return we will recommence our studies. A prisoner is not 
accounted guilty till he be convicted. 

(920) From the little conversation I had with him, he appeared to 
have been a man of learning. Our friends intended to have met us. 
He was afraid he would have died. 

(921) Kirstall abbey, now in ruins, appears to be an extensive 
building. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, is said to be bom in the 
nine hundred and twenty-sixth year before Christ. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 

922. RuBB XVIII. — Adverbs modify verbs, adjkc 
TivBs, and other adverbs ; as, " John speah distinctly , 
lie is remarkably diligent^ and reads very correctly^*" 

[See Etymology of Adverbe, 523, Ac] 

923. A few adverbs sometimes modify nouns or pronouns (526) ; 
as, "iVo/ only the men^ but the vjomen also, were present." — "I, 
even /, do bring a flood." — Oen. vi. 17. 

924. SoinetixDes sn adveib modifieB a prepodtkui, and sometimes an adjancC or 

clanae of a sentence (525); as, "He sailed nearly round the globe" — "Jtist below 
the ear"—" Verily I say unto yoK." 

> SPECIAL RULES. 

925. ]3.ULE 1. — Adverbs should Tiot be u*id oi adjectives^ nor 
adjectives as adverbs (687). 

Thus, *- The above [preceding] extract''-^* Thine often [frequeni] iafirmitfea." 
— " The then ministry/' for " The miniatiy then in power." — *' It seems strongly 
[sttrattffe]^" &c So, also. ** He writes beautiful [beenUifully].'* — ** It is done good 
[«;«//] /'—See (686). 

9f26. The adverbs hencei thence, tchence, meaning from this pfaee^ from that 
placet from which place, properly shoold not have from before them, becanse it is 
hnplied. Bat the practice of the best writers has so sanctioned the ttse of it, that 
the omiarion of it would now sometimes appear stiff and affected. 

927. After verbs of moticm, me adyerbs hither, thither, whiiher, are now need 
only in solemn style. In ordinary discourse, here, there, and tchere, are used instead 
of them ; as, " We came heref*—** They walked there^'—" Where did he go ?" 

928. Where shoiild not be used for ta tohich, except the reference is to place. 
thxxB, *< They framed a protestation, vihere \in lohi^] &ey repeated their former 
claims." 

929. The adverbs note, then, lohen, where, in snch phrases as till $u>ic, till tkent 
since when, to where, &c., are sometimes used by good writers as nouns. This, 
however, is rare in prose, and should not be imitated. In poetry it is more com- 
mon (1048). 

930. Of this character am the expressions at once, far from hence, &Cn but these 
are now establidied idioms, and in parsing a^e regarded as one word (535-6). 

931. Tk^ret properly an adverb of place, is often used as an introductory exple- 
dve ; as, <' There came to the beach'' (529). 

932. Rule 2. — Two negatives are equivalent to an affirrna- 
tivCf and should not be used unless affirmation is intended ; as, 
•* I can not diink no [any] more," or, " I can drink no more." 

933. One negative is sometimes connected with another implied in the negative 
prefixes dis, un, im, in, iL ir, Ac. ; as, ** You are not unacquainted with his merita,'* 
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tbat ifl^ ** Yoa art aoqaabited," && In this way a pleanng rariety of expreanon ia 
ffmietimes prodoced. Bnt the word only with the negatiye, preaenrea the nega 
tiou ; aa, ** He waa not only illiberal, bat even oovetooa." 

934. The adverba nay, no, yea, yes, often stand alone aa a negative or affinna' 
tive anawer to a question ; aa, ** Will he go?*'— " JVy'srr" He will not go."—" la 
he at home f " — " Yes" = '* He ia at home." Amen la an affirmative adverb, equiv- 
alent to "Be it «o," or "Afay U be »o," 

935. No, before a noun, la an adjective i a^ '' No man" Before 'an adjective or 
adverb in the comparative degree, itia an adverb ; aa, " No taller" — ** No toomer!* 
In all other cases the proper negative is not ; bb, " He will not come" — " Wlvither 
he come or not.** 

POSITION. 

• # 

936. Rule 3. — Adverbs are for the most part placed before 
adjectives J after a verb in the simple form, and after the first 
auxiliary in the compovnd form ; as^ '' He is very attentive, 
behaves well, and is much esteemed." 

937. This rule applies generally to adjunct phrases as well as to 
adverbs (825). 

938. This ia to be considered oftly as a general rale, to which there are many ex- 
ceptions. Indeed, no role for the position of the adverb can i)e given, which ia not 
Bable to exceptiona. That order ia the beat which oonveya the meaning with moat 
precision. In order to tlua, the adverb ia aometimea placed before the verb^ cm: a| 
aome distance after it 

939 Never, often, always, sometimes, generally precede the verb. Not, with 
the participle or infinitive, shoold generally be placed before it (500). 

940. The improper position of the adverb only often occasiona ambiguity. Thia 
will generally be avoided when it refera to a aentence or claoae, by placing H at 
die beginning of that aentence or clause ; when it refera to a predicate^ by pladng 
it before the predicating term; and when it refers to a subject, by placing it after ita 
name or description ; aa, *' Only acknowledge thine iniquity." — '* The thooghta of 
hia heart are only evil." — ** Take nothing for your journey but a staff only." These 
observations will generally be applicable to the warda merely, solely, t^iejly, first, 
mt least, and perhaps to a few othera. 

941. In proae, to, the ngn of the infinitive, aU)uld never be aeparated by idadng 
an adverb immediately after it. Thua, " They are accustomed to cenrefuUy study 
their lessons," should be " ^o study carefully," or " carefvlly to study," &a 

942. The adverb enovgh is commonly placed after the adjective which it modi- 
fies ; aa, '* A large enough house" — ** A house large enough for alL" 

943. Etfer ia aometimea improperly used for never. ^ Thua, ** Ask me ever ao 
much,'* ahouM be, "Ask me never ao much" — ^that is, so much as never before. 
*< Charmera charming never so sweetly" — that is, so aweetly aa never before 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Aa adverba are indeclinable, mistakea are liable to be made chiefly in their pod* 
tion, or in uaing aa adverba w<Mids that are not so, or in using adverba where other 
wurda are required. Correct the emnv in the following: — 
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(925) They hoped for a soon and prosperous issue to the war. 
The then emperor was noted for his cruelty. He was befriended 
by the then reigning duke. She walks graceful. He spoke eloquent. 
She did that work good. Our friends arrived safely. The boat 
moves rapid. His expressions sounded harshly. She is a remarka- 
ble pretty girl. My foot slipped, and I pretty near fell down. 

(926) He departed from thence into a desert place. I will send 
thee far from hence to the Gentiles. From hence ! away ! 

(927) Wl\ere art thou gone ? And he said unto me, ^* Come up 
here." The city is near, oh! let me escape there. Where I am, 
there ye can not come. 

(928) He drew up a petition, where he represented his own merit. 
The^condition where I found him was deplorable. He wtent to Lon- 
don last year, since when I have not seen him. 

(932) I can not do no more. He will never be no taller. He did 
not say nothing at all. Neither he nor no one else can do that. I 
have received no information on the subject, neither from him nor 
from his friend. I never did repent for doing good, nor shall not 
DOW. I can not see to write no more. Nothing never can justify in- 
gratitude. — (935) Be so kind as to tell me whe^er he will do it or no. 

(936) We should not be overcome totally by present events. We 
always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. It is impossible con- 
tinually to be at work. Not only he found her employed, but pleased 
and tranquil also. In the proper disposition of adverbs, the ear care- 
fully rerjuires to be consulted as well as the sense. They seemed to 
be nearly dressed alike. The bark Clarissa is soon expected to sail. 
— (937) I wished that any one would hang me a hundred times. 

(938) The women contributed all their rings and jewels volunta- 
rily, to assist the government. He determined to invite back the 
king, and to call together his friends.-*(939) Having not known or 
having not considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. 

(940) Theism can only be opposed to polytheism. By greatness, 
I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the distinctness 
of a whole view. Only you have I known of all the nations of the 
earth. In promoting the public good, w» only discharge our duty. 
He only read one book, not two. He read the book only, but did 
not keep it. He only read the book, but not the letter. He chiefly 
spoke of virtue, not of vice. He only reads English, not French. 

(941) Scholars should be taught to carefully scrutinize the senti- 
ments advanced in all the books they read. To make this sentence 
perspicuous, it would be necessary to entirely remodel it. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS 

944. RuLB XIK.'^^Chnjuncti^ms connect words or sbn- 
TBNCES (d61). 

945. Words of the same class, having a similar relation to another 
to which they belong, are connected by a conjunction. Tha»— 

1. Noans or pronoona ; af, ** James and John and /are hers/' 

2. Adjectivea ; as, " A prudent, hrave^ and honorable man." 

3. Verba ; as, " Ceaar came and mw and conquered.^* 

4. Adverbs, or adverbs and adjuncts ; as, " He won the pTuce/otrfy and hanm 

ably" or ** fairly and with honors 

5. Prepoaitions ; as, '* To sad from thecity"— '* Up and down the hill." 

946. Verbs connected have the same nominative ; as, ''James reade and writee." 

947. Noons or pronoona connected in the nominative case, either as 8ol{}ects or 
•ttribotea, are vdated as soch to the same verb; as, "John and Jamet are ooosinsr 
— " He is a gentleman and a scholar." 

948. Noons or pnmoona connected in the p o ea cw ive case an g o v e med by the 
same noon ; aa, "John's and Jamafs hooka." 

949. Noona or pronoona, connected in the objective caae, are^govemed by the 
aame verb or prepoation ; aa, ** He atodiea grammar wcA loguf* — ** Give thQ books 
to him and me.** 

950. When nominativea belong to different verba, or verba to dlflerent nomina 
tivea, the oonjonction ooonectB the aentencea^ not the worda ; aa, "John reads and 
James writes." 

951. Simple sentences or clauses are connected by conjnnctions, 
so as to form one compound sentence ; as, ** I$aid that ye are god$ ; 
but ye shall die" 

952. Similar aentenoea, whether dependent or independent are connected by tho 
conjonctiona and, or, nor, butt yet, &:& 

953. Dependent membera or daoaea are connected wjdi theb* leading daosea by 
Boch conjonctiona, or other connective worda» aa may properiy indicate the relation 
intended (963 and 963). 

954. Conjonctiona are frequently nnderatood between the words or aentencea 
connected ; aa, " Caeaar came, saw, and conquered," — " The men, women, and chil- 
dren, were present" — " It ia the part of thoae that are great to give— <of those that 
are poor to aak." — " Learning collocta materiala ; wiadom appliea theoL" 

SPECIAL RULES. 

955. Rule 1. — Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns ; as, "Do 
good, and seek peace." — " Honor Xhj father and mother** 

[Thia role appliea to the infinitive and participles.] 

956. Verba of the aame mood and tenae, onder thia role, are generally alao in tne 
mxaibform (474) ; aa, " He reads and writes," (not, does write). 

957. Verba in diflterent daoaea, connected by a conjonction, hot having a diflfereql 
canatmction, may be in dilTcrent mooda and tcnaca ; aa ** I read that I may team.'* 
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958. When two or more veibft in the compoond tenaeB, or in the progressive or 
emi^iatic firm, or in the passive voice, are connected, the auxiliary expressed with 
the fint, may be andersbood to the rest ; as, "■ He can nekher read, tiat'toriie." — 
** Diligence §hould be commended and rewarded." BtiU, however, the repetition oi 
the aoxiiiaiy is often more emphatic ; as, ** They flhall come, and ikey shall decUne 
bis tmth." 

959. Verba of the same mood, tense, or fana, connected as a compound predi 
cate (627), have the nominative expressed with the first, and understood to the lest; 
MM, ** Cesar came, sov, and ccnquered.'* But — 

960. When verbs connected are not of the same mood, tense, (Mr fcnm, and espe* 
cially if contrast or opporation, expressed by bvi, thovgh, yet^ is intended, die nom* 
hiative is fiequently repeated ; as, " He came, but he would not stay." But stiU^ 

961. This IS to bo regarded only as a general direction, in accordance with, per- 
haps, the majority of cases, but to which, as a rule, &ere are many exceptions. 
The object aimed at is to secure euphony and perspicuity ; and when these are 
preserved without repeating the nominative, it may be omitted; as, ''The two 
charges had beetif and still are, united in one person." — North British Review. 

962. After expreasiohs implying doubly fear, or denial, the conjunction that is 
properly used — not lest, but, but that ; as, '' I do not doubt that he is honest*/ 
-r-<* I am afraid that he will die." Also, what should never be used for that, 

■ Thus^ ". He will not believe but what I am to blame," should bo, '' but that I am to 
blame." 

963. Rule 2.— Cfer^atw wordf in the antecedent member of 
a sentence, require corresponding connectives in the subsequent 
one; thus — 

I. In clauses OT words simply connected — 

Both requires and (567) ; as, " Both he and I came." 

Either or (570) ; as, " Either he or I will come." 

Neither nor (570) ; as, " Neither he nor I came." 

Whether or; as, " J^^ietherheor I came." 

Though yet ,- as, '' 7%ough he day me, yet will I trnflt in him. 

Not only • but also ; as, " Not only he but also his brother goes." 

SL In clauses connected so as to imply comparison — 

The comparative degree requires than ; as, " He is taller than I am." 
Oduer requires Uuin ; as, " It is no other than he." 

Else than ; as, " What else do you expect than this t" 

As — — — — cu (expressing equality) ; as, " He is as tall as 1 am." 

As — so (expressing equality); as, *'As thy day is, so shall thy 

strength be." 
80 . — — — as (with a negative, expressing itiequality) ; as, " He is not so 

learned as his brother." 
80 that (expressing consequence) ; as, '' He ia so weak that he 

can not walk." 
Such — as (expressing similarity) ; as, '' He or such as he." 

For as and so, in comparlsfm, see 531. Tor as, sometimes regarded as a relative, 
see 271 — as a comnectiye of words in apposition, 674. For the infinitive after so as, 
sec 884. 
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Mi. And, or, nor, do not rnquire the coireepouding antecedent, ^md though doee 
not always require yet. By poetio Iioense (104&-6), or and nor aru mmetunoe 
need ae anteoedenta. instead of either, neither (570). 

965. In sentences implying comparison, there is commonly an 
ellipsis in the second member, after than and as; *^ My punishment 
is greater than [that is tokich^ I can bear.** — ^* My punishment is as 
great as [that is vfkich^ I can bear.** And sometimes in sentences 
not implying comparison, after Ountgh and if; as, ** Though \it is] 
coarse, it is good.'* — ** He is kind, if [he is] sincere** (978-7). 

-< 966. A relative afler than Is pat in the objective case ; bM, " Satan, than whom 
Bone higher saL" This anomaly has not been Batiafactorily explained. In this 
caae^ some regard than as a preposition. It is probably only a case of simplo 
tnaOagi (1044-4). 

• ____ 

967.' Rule 3. — When d subsequent clause or part of a sen- 
tence is common to two different hut connected aiUecedent 
dausesj it must he equally applicable to both ; as, " That 
work always has been, and always will be, admired J* — " He 
is as tall, though not so handsome, a^ his brother** 

968. When this role is violated, the cotrecdon is made, either — 

1. By altering one of the antecedent clauses, so that the sabseqnent may be ap- 
plicable to both. Thas, ** The story has and will be believed," is not covrec^ 
becanae, thoogfa we can say, toill be bdieoed, we can not say, has be believed. It 
aboold be, ** The story has been, and wiU be, believed," or— 

2. If this can not be done, we may onnplete the constmctian of the first part by 
annexing its appropriate sabseqaent, and leave the sabeeqoent of the second nnder- 
stood. Thosi '< He was more beloved bnt not so mnch admired as Gynthio," is not 
correct, becaxue we can not say, " He was more beloved as Cynthio." It shonU 
be, ^'He was more beloved than Cyn&io, bat not so mnch adnured." 

.969. The principle of this role applies to the appropriate tdection of words as 
weD as to ^ir eonatruetion ; thus, " This doctrine Is founded and oonnstent with 
Ac tmth," should be, ''founded upon, and consistent-m^V '^ 

EXERCISES TO BE CORRECTED. 

In the following sentences point oat the conjunctions, the words or sentences 
oonnecled by them— see whether they correspond, according to tiie rules, and if 
not, correct and give a reason fer the change. 

(955) He reads and wrote well. Anger glances into the breast of 
a wise man, hnt will rest only in the bosom of fools. If he ander- 
siand^the soligect and attends to ft, he can scarcely fail of success. 
Enjoying health and tb live in peace are great blessings. Be more 
anxious to acquire knowledge thaix about showing it. Be more anx- 
ious about acquiring 4uiowledge than to show it. 

Vott and 4ie are great friends. This is a small matter betwton 
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. you and I. My father and him Are very intdmate. He is taller than 
"f ike ; but I am older than kimM^ 

(936) He reads and writeth well. He reads and doefl write wcdl. 
He reads and is writing well. Does he not read and writes well? 
Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive him? 
Bftrth hath her solitudes, and so has life. 

(958) He can* neither read nor can write. I will come and will 
see you, and will tell you the whole story. He should have writteUf 
or should have sent, or should have come himself. 

(960) Can these persons consent to such a proposal, and will con* 
sent to it ? How distinguished for talents he is, and how useful 
might be. He might have been happy and now is convinced of it. 
He could command his temper, though would not. 

(962) I do not deny but he has merit. They were afraid lest you 
would be offended. We were apprehensive lest some accident had 
happened to him. We can not deny but what he was ill-treated. 
We can not doubt but what he is well. I can not see but what \^ 
is well. 

(963-1) It is neither cold or hot. It is so clear as I need not ex* 
plain it. The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much 
examination. The one is equally deserving as the other. I must be 
so candid to own that I have been mistaken. He would not do it 
aimself nor let me do it. He was as angry as he could not speak. 
• So as thy days so shall thy strength be« Though he slay me so wiQ 
I trust in him. He must go _himself or send his servant. There is 
no condition so secure as can not admit of change. He is not as 
eminent and as much esteemed as he thinks himself to be. 

(963-2) He has little more of the scholar besides the name. Be 
ready to succor such persons who need thy assistance. They had 
W> sooner risen but they applied themselves to their studies. These 
savage people seemed to have no other element but war. Such men 
that act treacherously ought to be avoided. He gained nothing 
further by his speech, but only to be commended for his eloquence. 
This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 

(967) I always have and I always shall be of this opinion. He is 
bolder but not so wise as his companion. Sincerity is as valuable 
and even more so than knowledge. Their intentions might and prob- 
ably were good. The reward has already or will hereafter be given 
to him. Will it be urged that these books are as old or even older 
than tradition. This book is preferable and cheaper than the other. 
He takes no care nor interest in the matter 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

970.. Rule 'X-H.-^InUrjections have no grammatical 
connexion with the other words in a sentence (556)» 

971. After inteijections, prononns of the first person are commonly 
in the objective case ; those of the second, in the nominative ; as, 
"Ahme!"— "Othoiir 

972. In neilhcir of these, however, does the case depend on the inteijection. Tho 
olljeetive is commonly tfaoaght to be governed by a word underetood ; thus, '' Ah 
[fUy] me J*'-^** Jkh [what will become of] met** The nominative is eomiUDnfy 
the nominiifive of the person addiesied (773^ 

GENERAL RULE. 

973. In every sentence^ the words employed^ and the orijei 
in which they are arranged, should be such, as clearly and 
properly to express the idea intended; and at the same time^ 
ail the parts of the sentence should correspond, and a regu- 
lar and dependetit construction be preserved throughout, 

974. This may be regarded as a general rale, applicable to every case, and thon>> 
fore comprehending all the preceding. Thoagh these are so full and minate as to 
embrace almost everything belonging to the proper constraction of sentences, yet 
there wiU sometimes occar instances of impropriety in the nse, and arrangement 
and connexion of words, for the avoiding or correcting of which no very specifio 
rales can be given. 

975. Among the evils to be guarded against under tlus general rule, are the fot- 
kuwing: — 

1. The use of words which do not correctly or properly convey the idea intended, 

or which convey anoiher with equal propriety. 
3. The arrangement of words and danses fai such a way, that dieir relation to 

other words and clauses is doubtful, or difficult to be perceived. 

3. The separating of adjuncts (541) from their principals, and placing them ao 

that they may be joined to words to which diey do not belong (832). 

4. The separating of relative clauses improperly from their antecedents (755 and 

759). 
5w Using injudiciously, or too frequently, the third pemnal or possessivie pro* 
noim, especially in indirect discourse (1130). 

EXERCISES. 

The following sentences are not grammatically incorrect, but from some of fiid 
oanses mentioned above, are obscure, imiegantt amingnou$, or uninieUigible. Let 
the pupil jpoint out the error and correct it, and give a reason for the correetioB. 

The son said to his father that he had nnned against Heaven. A 

farmer went to a lawyer, and told himthot his btill had gored his ox. 

9 
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Tbe Greeks fearing to be SQirounded on all sides wheeled about and 
baited witb tbe river on tbeir backs. Nor was Pbilip wantmg to 
oormpt Demosthenes, as he had most of the leading men. of Greece. 
Parmenio bad served, witb great fidelity, Philip the father of Alex- 
ander, as weU as himself, for whom be first opened the way intp 
Ana. Belisaritts was general of all tbe forces under Justinian the 
First, a man of rare vfdor. Lysias promised his father never to 
abandon his friends. Carthage was demolished to the ground so 
that we are unable to say where it stood, at this day. Thus ended 
the war witji Antiocbus, twelve years after the second Punic war, 
and two after it bad been begun. Claudius was canonized among 
the gods, who scarcely deserved tbe name of a man. He was at a 
window in Litchfield, where a party of the royalists had fortified 
tfjiemselves, taking a view of the cathedral. 

976. Another ciaai of improprieties arises from the improper omiadoQ of wordi^ 
hy which the gnuoamatleal ooDStmodoD of a eenteiioe is hroken ap. As a genera] 
rale, the fewer the wofds are hy which we ^Eprees our ideas, the better, provided 
ifae meaning is dearly brought eat. This may often be done wi£boat using all the 
words neeeamy to the foil gnmnnntical fonn of a sentence, and faenoe, as ibe teu* 
dency always is to abbreviate speech, such words as can be spared, acooeding ta 
the usage of the language, are properly omitted. This omission is called 

ELLIPSIS (1044-1). 

Respecting the use of this figure, nothing more definite can be laid down than 
what is contained in the following 

SPECIAL RULES. 

977. Rule 1. — An ellipsis^ or omission ofwords^ is ad" 

missible when they can be supjdied by the mind with such 

certainty and readiness as not to obscure the sense. Thus— 

Instead of saying, ** He was a learned man, and he was a wise 
man, and he was a good man,*' we may say, ** He was a learned* 
wise, and gooil man.*' 

978. According to common usage, an ellipsis of the different parts 
of speech is allowed in the following cases, viz. : — 

1. NouiT AND PR0N0UI7. — When tvra or more things are asserted of the same 
subject, the noun or pronoun is expressed befivre the first verb, and omitted before 
tiie rest Also, when the same noun or pronoun is the object of several reiihe, it is 
omitted after all except the last ; as, '* I love, fear, and respect him," instead o^ " I 
love him, I fear him, and 1 respect him." 

2. A noun is frequently omitted > after ihe comparative degree ; as, " I will puU 
down my bans, and buBd greater [bams].'* 

3 WboD two or wan u^ecthea, qualify the sme noan. the noon fs cnnlttad 
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After an ezce]ptt^Ififlt;afl»'' A great, wiw^udgeodvfatt/' fee * A great man, t 

wise man, and a good man." 

4. Adjectivk and Article. — When an adjective qnalifiefltwoornunie noQn% 
it is ooiitted before all except the first only ; as, ** Good qaalitiefl and actions'^"^ 
** Happy boya and giria" — " He is an honest, learned, and well-bied man," ior, **t \ 
honest, a learned, and a well-hred man." 

5. Verbs. — ^A verb is often mnltted after its sabject, prededed by the compara- 
-tive degree; aa. " He is wiser &an I [am]" — ** I am' yonngcr than be [is]" 

6. When several danses come together, having the same predicate verb, the verb* 
often expressed in the first, and omitted in the rest ; as, " The Italians have imi- 
tated the L atins ; the Bngilsh, the Italiai»; and the Amerioans, the English." Some- 
times it is omitted in the first, and expressed in the last ; tB, " Not only men, but 
nations, imitate one another." 

7. The verb to be, with its sabject, in dependent clanses, is ofien omittBd after 
the connectives, if, though, yet, token, &c ; as, ** Stady, if [it is] neglected, becomM 
irkaome." — ** Though [he teas] poor, he was Lonest** (965). 

8. In poetry, verbs which express address or answer, are often omitted ; as, " To 
htm the pnnce{replMed]," Also, when the words connected readily indicate what 
the verbs most be, if expRsssed { as.. '* I'll hence to London"—*' I'll t a"^" Away, 
old man V'—Skaks.—*' Up, up, Glenarkin Y'—W. ScotL 

9. The verb is often omitted in the second clause of a sentence after the auxili- 
ary, when the same verb is used in the first clause; as, ** Yon have read, but I have 
not \read\" Also, verbs connected in the same voice, mood, and tense, having ih€ 
auxiliary with the first, omdt it with the rest ; as, ** He wiU be loved and respected 
for hia virtues." «• 

10. Advebb. — When an adverb modifies more words than one^ it ia placed only 
with the last ; as, " He spoke and acted gracefully.'* 

11. pREPosiTiorr. — When the same preposition connects two or raoresabse- 
qttent terms of a rdation with one antecedent term, it \b usually omitted before aD 
except the first as, " Over the faiUs and the valleys" — " Through woods and wilds." 

12. Con JUNCTION. — When several worda and clauses oome togi^her in the same 
construction, the conjunction is sometimes omitted entirely, sometimes between 
each pair, and sometimes before alT except the last; as, *' He caused the blind to 
•ee, Uie lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed." — " We ran 
hither and thither, seeking novel^ and diange— syropathy and paati mo conimu- 
nion and love." — "* Youth is the season of joy, of blisB^ of strength and jMide." 

13. Interjection. — The inteijectibns are never (nnitted, but, in the expreflsioo 
of sudden emotion, all but the most important words are commonly omitted ; 9S, 
•* Well done !" for, ** That is well done !" Also, after interjections, tliere is often 
an elHpsiaof the obvious word; as, " O for a lodge," &c., that is, ** O ho^p I long 
£br a lodge," ^bc — '* A horse! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse !" that is, " Bring 
me a horse. / would give my kingdtnn for a horse." 

979, Rule ^.'-rAn ellipsis is not allowable^ when it 
wovld obscure the sentence, weaken itsforce, or be attended 
with an impropriety ; as, " We speak that we do know," 
for that which, &c. 

980. In general, no w<»rd should be omitted by ellipeia, that k no- 
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<l^is . b a TERB, transitiye. regnlar ; in the preient indicatxre, active, Aird 
penon mngolar; agrees whh,and affirms ui plant or animal,-~-KovR 
3 under Rule VIII. ** Two or more sabstantives nngnlar," &c. (785). 

a . . . • is the indefinite article, and helongatoihoutand. It shows that 
the namber is regarded as one eiggtegaie (Tie) "^Rvlb III., 1. ** Tho 
article a or an," &c (707 and 726). 

thousand . . is a numeral adjective, cflrdiaal, qualifying tpondert. — Rule II, 

1. -An adjective or paitieiple," &c. (676). 
wonden . . is a noun, neater, in the olgective plural, the olgect of, and governed 

by, aJordM.'-iiVLE X. "A transitive verb," &c. (801). 
nnd • . . . is a copulative conjunction ; it connects ajhrds and obliges. — 

Rule XIX. ** Conjonctions oouBect," &o. (944). 
obUgce ... is the same as afford*. See above. 
u< is a PERSONAL PRONOUN, firflt penwn, mascoHne or feminine, in ttie 

objective plural the object oC and governed by, obliges. — Rule X. 

" A transitive verb." &c. (801). It is at the same time the sabjeot of 

to admire and to adore. — Rule 3 under Rule XV. " Tlie infinitive 

as the subject," &c. (872 and 873). 
to admire . . is a verb, tranntive, regnlar, in the present infinitive, active, gov- 
erned by obliget.-~B.ULZ XV. " The infinidve mood b governed," 

&c (865). 
and is a copulative conjunction ; it connects to admire and to adore 

—Rule XIX. " Conjunctions connect," Ac. (944) 
to adore ... is the same in parsing and construction as to admire. 
tke is the definite article ; it belongs to hand, and shows it to be 

limited-— Rule III., 2.'" The article /A^," &c. (707). 
Cfnnipotent is an adjective, not compared, because it does not admit of increase 

(223). It qnafifies Aa9<2.— Rule II., 1. ** An adjective or participle,' 

&c (676). 
hand .... is a noun, neater, in the objective singular, governed by to admirt 

and to adore. — Rule X. ** A transitive verb," &c. (801). 
by i9 a preposition ; it shows the relation between toas create and 

which (538). 
which .... is a relative pronoun, neuter, in the objective singular; refers to^ 

and agrees with, hand as its antecedent — Rule V. ** The reladve 

agrees," &c. (742) ; and is governed by by. — Rule XI. •'A prepo* 

sition governs," &c. (818). It connects its clause with hand, and 

describes it (645 and 610-5). 
U is a PRONOUN, same as before; is the subject of wai created. — Ruls 

VI? "The subject of a finite verb," &c. (760). 
tAns created is a verb, transitive, regular, in the past indicative, pasdve, third 

person singular ; affirms of, and agrees with it. — Rule VIIL ** A verb 

agrees," &c. (776). 
. Ill the same manner, parse the other sentences analyzed (659) ; and analyze and 
parse the exercises Ibllowing them, page 139, and any correct sentences fiom any 
good autiior. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES 

^ ox THE R0LES OF SYNTAX, ETC. 

lo the preoedlog " Exercues to be corrected," cave has been taken to iiiKsrt sucb 
cocamples only as can be corrected by the rale, or the obsenratkms under which 
diey are placed, or by tlioae which precede them. In the following " Fromiflcaoos 
Exercises," no particular arrangement is observed. Every sentence contams one 
error, many of them two, and some of them three cw more. Many of the enors, too, 
are such as are often made, and, on accoont of oar familiarity with ibem, are not 
so readily noticed. Others are sach as nobody wovild make, and of oonrse will at 
once be detected. These are in8erted,'not so much to be guarded against, as to 
Slastrate and draw attention to the rule which they violate, and to diow that others 
which are not so obvious, and which are sometimes committed, involve the same 
error. For example, nobody would sqy, **ffim writea" Some peihaps might 
Bay, *• Here is the man whom everybody says is the writer oi that letter ;" and yet 
the error in both is the same, and violates Role Y I. In all these examples tnt cor* 
rectioo, the object aimed at is to pat the pupil in ppsseseaon of the idea intended tt 
be expressed — and the exercise fw him is to express that idea grammatically, in 
the best manner. There can be no danger of imitating an expression which he is 
forewarned is wrong ; while it will exercise his judgment to detect the error, test 
hn know^ledge of gnunmar, and be a profitable exercise in compeestion to put the 
senteqce right. 

All these exercises may be fu^ corrected orally — showing wherein each is wrong, 
and why— correcting the error, and giving a reason for the change made. They 
may then be written out in a corrected state. After that, each sentence may be 
analyzed as directed (658), and then parsed syntactically as directed (983). 

1.-^1. Too great a variety of studies perplexami weaken the jade 
ment. 2. I called to see you, but you was not at home. 3. To act 
•with caution, but with steadiness and vigor, distinguish the manly 
character. 4. The crowA of virtue ^iaj peace and honors' 5. In the 
human species, the influence of instinct and habit «» generally as- 
sisted by the suggestions of reason. 6. The train of our ideas ar« 
often interrupted. 7. They were both unfortunate, but neither of 
them -^i^^to blamje. 

2.— 1. We arrived safely at our journey's end. 2. That is amat^ 
ter of no conse(|uence between you and I. 3. This should not hap* 
pen between such friends as him and me. 4^Them that seek knowl- 
edge will find it. 5. Such are the men whom, we might suppose, 
know better. 6. (four welfare and security consists in uaity.^ 7.£The 
love of virtue, and devotion to pleasure, is opposed to each other. ^ 
8. Every leaf^ every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 9. 
No oppressor and no tyrant triumph there. 10. All the world ■» o^. 
spectators of your conduct. 

3. — 1 .^othing is jpif^ lovelier than virtue^ 2. His associates in 
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wickedness will not fail to mark the alteration of his conduct. 3. He 
is taller than me, but I am stranger than him. 4. Neither riches of 
beauty furnish solid peace and contentment. 5. The abuse of mer- 
cies ripen us for judgments. 6. John, William, and He'nry's hats, 
were stolen. 7. (A man's manners frequently influence his fcntune^ 
8. Much depends on this rule being observed. 9. Such will ever be 
the effect of youth associating with vicious companions. 10. Give 
to every one their due. 11. It has been fully showu that neither of 
them are correct. l^/£very bone, every muscle, every part of maflf 

/^ OTe known to Him w|i|^-made him. 

4. — 1. He writes tolerable well. 2. Three months' notice are re- 
quired to be given previous to a pupil's leaving ^the school. 3. Iliat 
rose sqiells sweetly. 4. He employed another friend of his father to 
assert his claim — [whoM^laim ?] 5. (A soul inspired with thejo^e of 
trutli will keep all Uj^ powers attentive to^he pursuit of it. i 6.^It vi 
the duty of every one to be careful of f%efr reputation^ 7, It is re- 
markable his continual endeavors to serve us. 8. Whatever antiqui- 
ties he could procure, he purchased;^!^^^ any price. 9. I am not 

(lO ^t^cll <^s when you wS»nere. 10. It)tf three days yesterday, since 

you%MK promised that money. 11. This mode of expr^imt^ba^ > ^^^ 
iBM» formerly in use . 12. He promised long ago, tha^ he mSmSoA^ 
to that matter. 13. He fWas expected to hm% arrive^ earlier. 

5. — 1. Twice three n^ .six. 2. Six times three are eigl^teen. 
3. As two af» to four, 8o^^ six to twelve* 4. Five are the half bf 
ten. 5. The half of ten are five. 6. Nine are not tin even number. 
7. One man and one boy ^ is sufficient. 8. Two boys is equal to 
one man. 9. Two boys ^^ less than three — three is better than 
nothing. 10. Two is better than one. 11. Two are an even num- 
ber — three are not. 12. Two are twice oqe. 13. Two and two 
makes four. 14. Three fourths are more than one half. 15. Five 
men is too many for such a piece of work — ^three is too few. 16. 
Three shot was fired without effect. 17. The fleet consisted of six 
sails. 18. A drove of forty heads of cattle passed along. 

6. — 1. Molasses are thicker than water. 2. The measles are 
spreading through the country. 3. Wheat is being sold for a dollar 
a bushel, and oats is in demand. 4. The news by the last arrival is 
better than were expected. 5. We hoped to have heard from you 
before this. 6. Do you not think he writes good ? 7. The wind 
blows coldly from the north, and the snow lies deeply on the gjfound. 
8 James is as tall if not taller than I am. 9. He never hasllnone 
never will do io well. 10. He whoever said so was mistaken. 
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11. Tliere are a. hemic innocence as well as a heroic courage. 12. 
He pots, down *the mighty and-exal^teth the humble. 13. Piety to- 
ward:) Grod» as well as sobriety and virtue,'Me necessary to happiness. 



7. — l.fTake care who you admit into your friendship^ 2. I al- 
^^^^i^^j^^^^^ it to be he, whom they said wrote that book. 3. If 
I wnnaigi, I would take more care for the future. 4. There is two 
or three of us who have been at Europe last year. 6. We were )f^a^ 
Havre when the revolution broke out al France. 6. I have been to 
Boston for a few days, and spent the time very pleasant. 7.rThat 
is the man and the horse which w^ met before. 8. (George. w^the 
most enterprising young man minin 1 ever knew.^ 9. All ;^0r^ were 
present were pleased with the entertainment. "^'^ 

8. — 1. This excellent person was fully res]gne<l either to have 
lived or to have died. 2; Between he and I there is some disparity of 
years, but none between he and she. 3. To be moderate in our views, 
and proceeding temperately in the pursuit of them, is the best way 
to insure success. 1 4Z(^£njoy4fc heeJth, and to live in peace, are great 
blessings. 5. Which dictionary do you prefer, Webstesior Walker4 
6. Though this event be strange, it certainly did happien. 7. If be 
does but consider the subject, he will no do^bt change his opinion. 
8. Ignorance is the mother of fear, as well a^dmiratioa. 9. Let him 
be who^ he may, I can not^wait for him. 10. We have no need for 
bis assistance. 11. Amongjevery class of people, self-interest pre- 
vails. £iu 

9. — 1. Many have profited {bM the misfortunes of others. 2. Ma- 
ny ridiculous customs have beeir brought in use during the hundred 
last years. 3. Is there no person who you can send on that business ? 
4AJLfittle attention to business is necessary, if you would succeed. 
5. J(truth is* Virtue to which we should pay little regard. ; 6. With- 
out firmness, nothing that is great can be undertaken ; that is haz- 
ardous, accomplished.* 7. The people of the United States enjoys ,, _ 
a free constitjition and laws. 8. That is a property mo^men have, ^ / " 
or at leBsffnfnJy attain. 9. The pyramids of EgyorJ^ood more 

than three thousand years. 10. It is thought they Viirj ^ built 

by the Egyptian kings. 11. When the nation complain, the rulers 
should listen to th^ir voi^e. 12. Whom say the people that I am? 
f^ 10. — iT Th p y that honor me, I will honor. 2. He only got the 
money for a few days. 3. He was mistaken evidently in his calcu- 
lations. 4. No man is fit for free conversation, for the inquiry after 
truth, if he be exceedingly reserved ; if he be haughty and proud of 
his knowledge $ if he be positive and dogmatical in 1^ opinions ; if 

9* 
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he be one who always affects to outshine a]l the company ; if he be 
fretful and peevish ; if he affect wit, and is fall of pans, or quirks, ac 
quibbles. 5. A good end does not warrant the using bad means. 
6. A good end does not warrant using of bad means. 7. Humility 
neither seeks the last place, or the last word. 8. Either wealth or 
power may ruin their possessor. 9. Av(»d lightness and frivolity ; 
it is allied to folly. 10. Do you know who you are talking to ? 11. 
Art thou the manwhoha«t dared to insult.me?] 1^2. Oh that the 
winter was gone ! 

11. — l.fWe are often disappointed of things which, before posses* 
«ion, promised much enjoyment. • 2. uVe.jcan fully_congde_.QiL.nono 
but the truly good.j 3. You may rely in that. 4. The Saxons re 
duced the greater part of Britain to their power. 5. He was ac- 
cused with acting unfairly, at least in a manner illy adapted for con- 
ciliating regard. 6. There 4s more business done in New York tkaa 
in any city of the United States. 7. The same laws and the st^me 
constitution which belongs to one» citizen of the United States /be- 
longs to all. 8. If there was better management, there would be 
greater security. 9. The ship Panama is early expected from Can- 
ton in the spring, 10. Every year, every day, and every hour, piing 
their changes. 11. Whom say ye that I am ? 

12. — l.fMany a youth have ruined their prospects ior life by oq^ 
imprudent step^ 2. No power was ever yet intrusted to man with- 
out a liability to abuse. 3. A conceited fool is more abominable than 
all fools. 4. My gravity never did no one any harm. 5. A constant 
display of the graces are fatiguing to a sober mind. 6. These coins 
of compliments and flattery circulate everywhere in society : the true 
IS of gold, the base is of brass. 7.' Expectation and reality makes 
up the sum total of life.j 8. Music, the love of it, and the practice of 
it, seems to pervade all creation. 9. All soils are not adapted for 
cultivation. 10. The vain abhors the vain. 11. The author dreads 
the critic, the miser dreads the thief, the criminal dreads the Judge, 
the horse dreads the whip, and the lamb dreads the wolf — all after 
their kind. 12. The intellectual and moral censor both have the 

Y same ends in view. 

\ 13. — 1. I was engaged 'formerly in that bitsiness, bat I never shall 
be again concerned in it. 2. We.*^® those things frequently which 
we repent of afterward. 3. Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a 
few words. 4. Shall you attain success without that preparation, 
and escape dangers without that precaution which is required of oth- 
ers 1 6. That picture of your mother's is a very exact resemblance 
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of ber. 6. The winter has not been as severe as we expected it to 
*have been. T?" In reference to that transaction, he deserved punish- 
ment as much or niore than his companions. 8. In such circumstan- 
ces, no man, no woman, no child, aVe safe. 9.(^vep|^QDe of those 
^pleasures that are pursuedLto excess^ convert^hftmsSWs into poison. i / 
^10. Thou, Lord, whoha^ permitted affliction to come upon us, glflir^^^ 
deliver us from it in due time. 11. The sea appeared to be more^ 
(than usuaHr/|feigitatedi 12, By these attainments a?e the master hon- 
ored andt)i» scholar encouraged. 13. The temple consisted of one 
prea^aSiSr several smaller edifices. 14. Whether he will be learned 
or BO, jdepends on his application. 
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A LIST OF IMPROPER EXPRESSIONS. 

SEI*ECTED CHI£FI*T F&OM PICK£aiNO*S VOCABUX^ARt. 



Improper. 
The alone God. The alone motive. 
I an'i ; yon an*£ ; he an'i, dMS. 
Any manner of means. 
He was -walking back and forth. 
His argument was based on this &ct. 
The money was ordered paid. ' 
I edtculate to leave town soon. 
A diwnk of bread. 
A clever hoose. 
He conducts toell. 
He is considerable of a scholar. 
His farm was convenient to mine. 
He is a decent scholar, writer. 
Her ritnation w» distressittg to a degru. 
A total destitution of capacity. 
The United States^ or other of them. 
Equally as weU 7 as good, &c. 

Mr. fi. B y Esq, 

I expect he must have died long ago. 

These things are in a bad [fix. 

Will yoQ fix these things for me ? 

What do fOks think of it ? 

Talents of the highest grade. 

Do you love play ? I gness I do. 

We may hope the assistanoe of Ood. 

A horse eqtt ; a mare colt. 

It would iUy accord. 

When did yon come in town 7 

A lengthy sermon, &c. 

Why don't yoa BlriUc like T do? 



Proper. 
The one God. The only motive. ^* > 

I am not; yoa are not; he is not, &u. < "^ '<• 
Any means. 

I backward and forward. ■■ ■ 
His argament was foanded 00 &is fiict 
The money was ordered to be paid. 
I intend to leave town soon. 
A piece of bread. 
A good hoase. 

He coadacts himself well, ro^ectably. 
He is a pretty good scholar. 
His farm was contigaons to mine, close. 
He is a pretty good scholar, writer 
— was extremely distressing. 
A total want of capacity. 
The United States, at any of them. 
Equally well, or jcust as well dec. 

A B i Esq. 

I think he most have died, &c. 

in a bad state or condidoo. 

W ill yoQ pat these things in ofder for me f 
What do people tlunk of it t 
Talents of tlie highest order. 

■ ■ there is no doabt of that. 
We may hope for the assistance of God. 
A colt; affily. 
It would ill accord. 
When did you come into towQ 7 
A long sermon, &c. 
as I do, or like as I do 7 
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PUNCTUATION, 

984. Punctuation treats of the points and marks no^ 
used in writing. 

985. The use of these points is to mark the divisions of a sentence, 
in order to show the meaning more clearly, and to serve as a guide 
in the pauses and inflections required in reading. 

986. The principal marks used for this purpose are the following : 
the comma ( , ), the semicolon ( ; ), the colon ( : ), the period ( . ), the 
note of interrogation ( ? ), the note of exclamation ( ! ), the dash ( — ), 
the parentheses ( ), the brackets [ ]. 

987. With respect to the length of the pauses indicated by these 
marks, no very de6nite rule can be given — ^the same point in certain 
kinds of composition, and in certain positions, requiring sometimes a 
longer and sometimes a shorter pause. 

988. As a general rale, the comma marks the shortest pause ; the 
semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the colon, a pause 
double that of the semicolon ; and the period, a pause still lon^^er 
than that of the colon. 

COMMA. ' 

989. The comma is generally used in those parts of a sentence in 
which a short pause is required, and to mark a connexion next in 
closeness to that which is unbroken. 

SPECIAL RULBS. 

990. RuLB 1.— In a short, aimple sentence, the oomma is not used ; as, " Hope 

is neoessary in every oonditim of life/' 

991. RvLE S.'-.Wben the logical sabject of a verb is rendered long by the addi< 

ticm of several adjuncts, or other qnalifying words, to the grammatical sabject, a 
comma is nsaally iuseited before the, verb ; as, « A steady and nndivided attentitm 
\o one subject^ is a sare mark of a superior raind." 

992. RuLK 3. — ^In compound sentences, the claaaea or nsemben are usually sepa- 
rated by commas ; as, " Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire diem, and 

wise men use them." But when tiie clauses are short, or closely connected, the 
comma is not used , as, *' Revelation tells us how we may attaiif happinoss." 

993. Rule 4.— Two words of the same class, connected \ty a conjunctbn ex- 
pressed, do not admit a comma between tbem ; as, " The eatik and the moon, are 

plaDCt&" — ** He ia a wise and prudtnt man." — " He ealcket and 0rre«/a the hooTB." 
" He acts prudently and vigorovufy" Bat when the conjunction is not expressed, 
a comma is inserted ; as, " IIqJblJl jdain, honest man ," except wliere the two 
adjectives qualify the noun, not separately, but together, as a compound ac^ecdvo; 
aa, ** A bright-rid color.' 
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9|M. Rule 5. — More than two words of the same dasB connected by coDjono* 

« expressed or understood, have a comma after ea<di ; as, ** Poetry, miuno, and 
ting, are fine arts." Bat when the words connected are adjectives, the last 
should not be separated from its noan by a comma after it; as, '* David wm a wife, 
brave, and prttdeni king." 

9§5. RuLS .6. — Words used io pairs ta^e a ocxnma afler each pair ; as, " Ana^ 
chy and confusion, poverty and digress, deeolation and rain, are the conseqaenoei 
of civil war.'* 

996. RuLA 7. — Noana in apposition are separated by a comma, when the latter 
noun has several words or adjuxu^ts connected with it ; as, '* Paul, the apostle of the 
Gentiles." Bat a single noun in apposition with another is not separated by a 
comma : as, " Paul the apostle." 

997. Rule 8. — The nominative independent, and the nominative absolute (768), 
with the word s depend ent on them, are separated by commas from the rest of \he 
sentence ; as, '•^S^son, hear the instruction of thy &ther.'! — '• ram', sirf your obe- 
ai6nt servant" — ^ The time of youth being precious, we should devote it to improve- 
ment' — " To confess the truth, I was in fault" 

998. Rule 9. — Comparative and antithetical clauses are separated by a comma; 
tims, '' As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee.'' 
— " Though deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not duU." But when the compar* 
ison is short, and the connexion intimate, the comma is not used ; as " Wisdom is 
better than rubies." 

999. Rule 10. — The adverbs nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly^ &c., ichen 
considered important, and particulfu'ly at tlie beginning of U sentence, should be 
separated from the context by a comma ; as, " Nay, but we will serve the Lord." 
So also, as and thus, introducing an example or quotation ; as, &c. 

1000. Rule 11. — A relative with its clause, explanatory of its antecedent, is 
osaally separated from the rest of a sentence -, as, " He who disregards the good 
opinion of the world, must be utterly abandoned," or, '' He must be utterly aban- 
doned, who disregards," &c. But when the relative, with its clause, is restrictive 
(367-2), and tlie connexion so close, that it can not be separated, the comma is not 
used ; as, '* Self-denial is the sacrifice which virme must make." 

1001. Rule 12. — That, nsed as a conjuncdon, and preceded by another dansQ,. 
has a comma before it ; as, " Be virtuous, that you may be happy." 

1002. Rule 13. — When a verb is understood, a comma must be in§erted ; as, 
*' Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a r eady man ; and writing, an e^ct 
man.'* 

1003. Rule 14. — Words vtpeated are separated by a comma; a^ 'zLidy, hoty, 
lidy, is the Lord God Almighty." — " No, no, no, it can not ^'^ ^ 

1004. Rule 15. — Inverted sentences, by throwmg two or more words out of 
Iheir regular connexion, often require a comma; as, " To God, all things are poesi> 
ble." Not inverted, it would be, " All things are possifte to Grod." — " His delight 
was, to assist the distressed." In the natural order, " To assist the distressed was 
his delight." 

1005. Rule 16. — A short expression, in the manner of a quotation, is separated 
by commas ; as, ** Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves." Also the verbs say, 
reply, and the like, with their de]^endent words introducing a quotation or lemark, 
arc Usually separated by commaa ; as, " The book of natore, said he, is open befi)M 
thee " — " I say untp all, watcl^" ' 
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1006. Bvti n,-^Ad^eetive8, parHeipfeSt adverbg, injlnilives, &c, when 
lod fmm the vrcnrd on which they depend; or, when accompanied hy several 
joncts, commonly require commas to he inserted ; as, " His talents, formed for 
isnt«q>ri8es, could not fail of rendering him oonspicnoas." — " To conclude, 
only say tliia." — " We must not, however^ neglect our duty.' 

SEMICOLON. 
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1007. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence, 
which are less closely connected than those which are separated by 
a comma, and more closely than those which are separated by the 
colon. • 

GENERAL RULE. 

1 008. The parts of a sentence separated by the semicolon, should 
contain in themselves a Complete and independent proposition, bat 
still having a connexion with thq other parts. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

1009. Rule 1. — ^When ^ first division of a sentence contains a complete prc^ 
osition, hut is followed hy a clause added as an inference or reason, or to give some 
explanation, the part thus added must he separated hy a semicolon; as, " Perfiarm 
your duty faithfully ; for this will procure you the blessing oS Heaven." — •* The ora- 
tor makes the truth plain to his hearers ; he awakens them ; he excites them to ac- 
tion ; he shows them their impending danger." — " Be at peace with many ; neiver- 
&eless, have hut few counsellors." 

1010. Rule 2. — When several short sentences, complete in. themselves^ but hav- 
ing a slight connexion iu idea, follow in succession, they should he separated by a 
semicolon ; as, " The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy represents 
a disastrous evetit ; comedy ridicules the vices and follies of mankind ; pastoral po 
C!try descrihes rural life ; and elegy displays the tender emoticms of the heart" 

1011. Rule 3. — When a sentence consists of several memhers, and these mem- 
bers are complex, and subdivided by commas, the larger divisions of the sentence 
are sometimes separated hy a semicolon; as^ "As the desire of approhaticm, when 
it works according to reason, improves the anuable part of oar species in every thing 
that is laudable ; so nothing is more destractive to t^an, when it is governed by 
vanity and folly." ^ ^ 

1012. Rule 4.— When a general term has several others, as particulars, in appo 
sition under it, the general term is separated from the particulars hy. a semicolon, 
and the particulars, from each other hy commas ; as, " A4)S6tive pronciuns are divi- 
ded into four classes ; possessive, demonstrative, distributive, and indefinite." But 
If the word namely he introduced, the nparation is made by a conuna only. 




COLON. 

1013. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a semicolon, 
but not so independent as to require a period. 
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^ SPECIAL Rt/LES. ■; 

1014. Rule 1. — A colon is used when a senteuce is compile in itself, in both 
sciuc and construction, but is followed by some additional remark or illustrationi 
depending npon it in sense, though not in Syntax ; as, " A brute arrives at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass: in a few years he has all the endowments of 
whidi he is capable." — *'Stadyto acquire a habit of thinking: nothing ia nx>re 
•important.'* 

1015. Rule 2. — When several Aari sentences {b)k>w in soocessbn, each con- 
■taining a complete sense in itself, bat all having a common dependence on some 
subsequetU daiAe ; these sentences are separated from die subsequent clause by a 
colon, and from each other by a semicolon ; as, " That Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inezbausdble resources in reserve ; that knowledge will 
always be progressive : and that all future generations wiU continae to ma^e dis- 
coveries: the»e are among the assertions of fdnlosophers." 

1016^ Rule 3. — Either a colon or semicolon may be used when an example, a' 
quotation, or a speech, is introduced ; as, " AiwiQrs remember this ancient maxim ; 
' Know tfayselfl' " — ** The Scriptuxes give usan amiable representatioii of the DeiQr 
in these words : * God is love.' " 

1017. Rule 4. — Tlie insertion or omission of a conjunc^on before the ccmduding 
member of a- sentence, frequoitly determines the use o( the colon or semicokm. 
When the conjunction is not expressed before the concluding member, which 
would otherwise be separated by a semicolon, the colon is used ; but when the con- 
junction is expressed, the semicolon ; as, /' Apply yourself to learning : it will 
r^ound to your honor." — "Apply yourself to learning ; for it will redound to your 
honon^' 

PERIOD. 

1018. Sentences which are complete in sense, and not connected 
in either meaning or grammatical construction, are separated by a 
period ; thus, •* Fear God. Honor the king. Have charity toward 
all men." 

1019. But when short sentences are connected in meaning, but not in constmo- 
tion, they are separated by a semicolon (1010). 

1020. Long sentences, if complete, even though grammatically connected by'con- 
Junctions, often insert a period (563) ; thus, " He who lifts up himself to the notico 
and observation of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. For 
he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will narrowly inspect him in every 
part" 

10521. A period must be used at the end of all books, chapters, sections, &c. ; also 
after all abbreviations^ as, A. D., M. A., Art II., Obs. 3., J. Smith, &c. 

, INT^lRROGATION. 

1022. A question is regarded as a complete sentence, and the mark of interroga- 
tion as equal to a period. 

iU23. The interrogation is always put at the end of a direct question ; as, ** What 
is truth?" But the ind^et question does not require the interrogation; afl^ 
" Pilate inquired what v truth." 

Note. — Printers are generally tfao best panctoatDnii as they foUfly a imifona 
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wyitan. It is, therefoie, fiv the mcMt part, best, in pr^aiing matter for the pteai; ID 
leave this matter to them, except where the meaning intended may not be clee^jp' 
perceired withoat the pnnctaation. 

OTHER CHARACTERS TTSED IN WRITING. 

1094. The Dash ( — ) » used where the sentence breaks off abruptly; also, to 
denote a significant paose — an unexpected turn in Uie sentiment — or that the fink 
daose is common to all the rest, as in this definition. 

1023. The Exclamation (!) is osed aAer ezpresnons of sadden emotion of anj 
kind ; also, in invocations or addresses ; as, '* Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadfol 
thought." Oh has the mark immediately after it, or after the next word ; as, " Oh ! 
that he wtnild come." Bat when O is used, the point is placed after some Inter- 
Tening words ; as, " O my friends !" 

1026. Parentheses ( ) inclode a clause inserted in the body of a sentence, hi 
order to convey some nsefol or necessary inlbrmadon or remark, but which may be 
omitted withoot injuring the oonstruction c^ the sentence ; as, *' Know ye not, 
brethren (for I speak to them that know the law), how that the law hath dominioD 
over a man as long as he liveth." In reading, the parenthetic part is disdnguiihed 
by a lower or altered lope of voice. When the daose is short, and accords with 
the general tenor of the sentenooy commas are now^ generally used instead id 
parentheses, ai^^ 

" Than ^ngguiti Tpower, if poteer thou bet 
An destitute of energy." 

The use of parentheses should be avoided as much as possible. 

1027. Brackets [ ] are properly used to oiclose a word or phrase interpolated fat 
the purpose of explanation, correction, or supplying a deficiency in a sent^ice qoo*- 
ted or regarded as such, and which did not belong to the original compoation ; 
thus, It is said, ** The wisest men [and, it might be added, the best too] are not 
exempt from human finHty." 

1028. The Apostrophe ( ' ) is used when a letter or letters are omitted ; as, 
^er for ever, tho* for though ; or to mark the possessive case. 

1029. Quotation marks {" " ) are put at the beginning and end of a passage 
quoted from an author in his own words, or to mark a passage regarded as a 
quotation. 

1030. The Hyphen ( - ) ^ ^^^ to connect compound words which are not per- 
manent compounds, as, lap-dog ; also at the end of a line, to show that the rest of 
the word not completed is at the beginning of the next line. 

1031. Section ( $ ) is used to divide a discourse or chapter into portions. 

1032. Paragraph ( IT ) was formerly used to denote the beginning of a new 
paragraph. 

1033. The Brace {r>.*^) is used to 'connect words ^xrhich have one oommoD 
term, or three lines in poetry having the same rhyme, called a triplet, 

1034. Ellipsis { ) is used when some tetters are omitted; as, K — g for 

King, Several asterisks are sometimes used for the same purpose ; as, K**g. 

1035. The Caret ( A ) ^ ^"'^ to show that some vnad is either omitted or 
faiterBned. 

1036. The Index ( ^^ ) is used to point out anything remarkable. 
tftrr. The vowel-i»iarks are : The Dueresis ( •• ), on the last of two ounconent 
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vowd^ dwwingr that they aro not to be pronomioed a« a diphthong; the AeiUe ao. 
«nt (') ; the Grave (^) ; the Long Bound (-); the Short soand (^). 

1038. The marks of refertooe are : The Asterisk ( * ) ; the ObelisJt or Dagger 
ft)} theDouble Dt»gger(X); the Parallels [JH). Sometimes, aim, the { and %, 
Also amall letters or figures which refer to notes at the foot of the page. 




FIGURES. 

1039. A FiGURia, in grammar, is some deviation from 
the ordinary form^ or cofutmcliorif or application of words, 
in a sentence, for the purpose of greater precision, variety, 
or elegance of expression. 

1040. There are three kinds of Figures ; viz., of Etymology^ of 
Syntax, and of Rhetoric. The first and the second refer to thefm'm 
of words, or to their construction, the last to their application* 

FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

1041. A Figure of Etymology is a departure from the usual or 
simple form of words, merely. 

1042. Of these the most important are eight, viz. : A-phar-e-sis, 
ProS'the-sis, Syn-co-pe, A-poc-o-pe, Par-a-go-ge, Di-itr-e-sis, Syn- 
ar-e-sis, and Jhne-sis. 

1. Aphofresis b tfie eliaon pf a syllahle from the heginnmg of a word ; as, Against, 
^goTit 'bove, *neafht for, against, began, above, beneath. 

8. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a syllable to a word ; as, adown, agoing, dcc^ 
for down, going, &x» 

3. Syncope is the eli^n of a letter or syllable, tumally a short one, (hnn the mid- 
dle of a word ; as, medicine, sp'rit. e'en, finr medicine, spirit, even, 

4. Apocope is the elision of a letter or syllable fivm the end of a vroxd ; tm, tht/, 
tar though, th* for the. 

8. Paragoge is the annexing of a syllable to the end of a word ; as^ deary, for 
dear. 

0. Diaeresis is the division of two concurrent vowels into dilferent syllables, usa- 
ally marked thus ( ** ) on the second vowel ; as, coSperate, airial. 

7. Synaresit is the joining of two syllables into one, in ^ther orthography or 
pronnnciation ; as. dost, seest, for doeU, seest, or, loved, learned, pronounced in one 
syllable instead of tw(^ fov-ed, leam^df 

8. Tmesis is separating the parts of a compound word by an interven^pg term; 
as, " \Miat thne soever'*—" On which side soever''—'* To us ward.** 

FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 

1043. A Figure of Syntax is a deviation from the v^ual construction 
of words in a sentence, used for the sake of greater beanty or force* 
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1044. Of these, the most important are Ellipsisy Pleonasm^ Syl- 
Upsist Enallagif and Hyperbaton. 

1. EUipnt u the omiflflbo of words lu^ceasary to the fall caostnu^ion of a sen* 
fence, bat not neceBBory to convey the idea intended (977). Sacfa words are said 
lo be anderstood ; as, " The men, women, and children," for " The men. the womeii, 
and iht ofaildren." 

2. Pleotuum u the using of more words than are necessary to the fall oonstrao- 
tiun of a sentence, to give greater force or emphams to the expression ; as, ** The 
boy, oh ! where was A« ?** 

3. SyllepnU is aa inferior species of personification, by which we oooodTe the 
tense of words otherwise than the words import, and constme them according to 
the sense oonooived. Thus, of the sob, we say, "He shines" — of a ship, **8h/e 
sails" (130). 

4. Enallagi is the nse of one part of speech for another, or of one modificalion 
of a word for another ; as an adjective for an adverb, thus : *' They &11 ntotaessiM^ 
and successive rise," for iuecetsiveJy ; the use (^ we and you in the plaral, to denote 
an individual, &c. (245). 

5. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words and claases in a sentence, to give 
variety, force, and vivacity, to the composition ; as, " Now come tee to the last" — 
**A man he wom to all the country dear." — " He wanders earth around." 

FIGURES OF RHBTORIC. 

1045. A Figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the ordinary appli- 
cation of words in speech, to give animation, strength, and beauty, to 
the composition. These figures are sometimes called tropes. 

1046. Of these, the most important are the following, viz. : — 

Personification, Hyperbole, Climax, 

Simile, Irony, Exclamation, 

^JVIetaphor, Metonymy, Interrogation, 

Allegory, Synecdoche, Paralepsis, 

Vision, Antithesis, Apostrophe. 

1. PerKoni^caiion, or protopop€fia, is that figure of speech by which we attrib- 
ute life and action to inanimate objects ; as, " The tea saw it andJUdJ* 

2. A simUe expresses the resemblance that one object bears to aootber ; as, *' He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water," 

3. A metaphor is a simile without the agn (like, or as, &c.) of comparison ; as. 
* He shall be a tree planted by" &c. 

4. An allegory is a continuation of several metaphors, so connected in sense as 
to form a kind of parable or fable. Thus, the people of Israel are represented jon* 
der the image of a vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out ofjffgypt," ice Fs. Ixxx. 
8-17. Of this style are ^sop's Fables, Bnnyan's " Pilgrim's Progress," &c 

5. Vision, or imagery, is a Cgiire by which the speaker represents past events, 
or the objects <^ his imagination, as actually present to his senses ; as, " Cesar 
loaves Gaul, crosses the Rubicon, and enters Italy." — '* The combat thickens : on, 

'jravc!" 
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6. An hifperMU is a figure tiiat represents Ibiags as greater or lesi^'hettcr or 
worae, than tfaey really are. Tbnsi David says of Saol and JoBatban, " They wrt 
sicifter than eaglest they teere stronger than lioMs." 

7. Irony is a figare by which we mean quite the contrary of what we sa|r; aa^ 
when Elijah said to the worahippers of Baal, " Cry aloud, for he it a god," &c 

8. A metonymy ia a fignre by which we put the cause for the effect, or the effect 
for the cause ; as, when we say, *• He reads MiUon," we mean Milton's works* 

\ * *Gr ayhair9HhiavM be^espgctgA^^—Aat^iB^^^i gge.^ 

9. bywcdoche is the putting of a part for the whole, or the whole for a part, a 
definite number for an indefinite, &c. ; as, the waves for the ko, the head for die 
person, and jten thousand for any great number. This figure is nearly allied to 
metonymy. 

10. Antithesis, or confratt, ia a figure by which diflferent or coDtrary objects are 
contrasted, to make them show one another to advantage. Thas^ Solomon con- 
trasts the timidity of the wicked with the courage of the righteone, when he says, 
C^/k tSicJs^dJ^ tchen no man pursuetli, hut the righteom are hold as a Jion. j 

11. Climax, or amplification, is the heightening of all the circumstances of an 
object or action which we wish to place in a strong light : as^ " Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribvlatton, or distress, or persecution, or fam- 
ine, or Tutkedness, or peril, or sword 7 . Nay/' A:c Bee also Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

12. Exclamation is a figure that is used to express some strong emotion of tho 
mind ; as, " Oh ! tlie depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God:' 

13. Interrogation is a figure by which we express the emotion of our mind, and 
enliven our discourse, by pn^onng questions ; thu«, " Hath the Lord said it ? and 
shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it ? and shall he not make it good f" 

14. Paralepsis, or omission, is a figure by which the speaker pretends to con- 
ceal what he is really declaring and strongly enforcing ; as, >Horatio8 was once a 
very prombing young gentleman, but in process of time he oecame so addicted to 
gaming, not to mention his drunkenn^s and debauchery, that he soon exhausted 
his estate, and mined his coastitution.^ 

"^15. Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject (p address some other person oi 
thing; as, •* Death is swallowed vp in victory." — •' O^Deathj where U J&Jt. ttiag ?'* 

1047. Besides the deviations from the usual form and construction of words^ noted 
under the figures cS Et3rmology and Syntax, there are still others, which can not 
be cia«ed oader proper heads^ and which, from being used mostly in poetic com- 
position, are conomonly called — 

POETIC I.ICEN6ES. 

1048. These are such as die following : — 
1. In poetry, words, idioms, and phrases, are often used, which 

would be inadmissible in prose ; as — 

*fK man he was to all the country jdfiaTi V 
fAnd passing rich with forty pounds a year^ 

" By fountain clear, or spangled starlight skeenJ''* 

** Shall I receive by gift, what of my own, 
When and where likes wc best, I ican command '" 
" Thy voice we hear, and thy behests obey. . 
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** The iekSe$f the vaulted shrine araond, 
Seraphic wine were heard to socmd" 

**0h die first friendly bank he ihroioB him dqwn/^ / 

> I '11 seek the solitade he Boaghj 
And ttrttek me wh^e he lay. 

" Not Hector'a M^f ahoold waitt an eqaal £be." 

2. More violent and peculiar ellipses are allowable in poetry than 
in piose ; asH- • 

'* Sttffice, to night, these orders to obey." 

" Tifne it oar tedious song shoold here have ending^" 

*^or IS tfa^ ang^t injileep can c^urm the wise^f 

" *T is Fancy, in her fiery car, 
TVangports me to the diickest war.** 

** Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoya" 

" Bliss is the same in subject as in king. 
In ioho obtain defence, or who defend." 

3. Adjectives in poetry are often elegantly connected with nonns 
which they do not strictly qualify ; as — 

*' The ploughman homeward plods his toeary way." 
" The tenants of the warbUng shade." 
*<And drowsy tinklings loU the distant /o/<b." 

4. The rales of grammar are often violated by the poets. A nonn 
and its pronoun are often used in reference to the same verb ; as — 

"// ceased, the melancholy sound," 

« My banks they are famiahed with bees." 

5. An adverb is often admitted between the verb and to, the sign 
of the infinitive ; as — 

'* To sit on rocks, to mnse o'er flood and fell ; 
Td slowly trace the forest's shady scenes." 

6. A common poetic license consists in employing or and itor in- 
stead of either and neither ; as — 

"And first 

Or on the listed plain, or stormy sea.'' 

**Nor grifit nor fear shall break my rest." 

7. Intransitive verbs are often made transitive, and adjectives used 
like abstract nouns ; as — 

** The lightnings Jlash a larger carve.*' 

"(Still in harmonious intercourse, th^ lived 
The raral day, and taOeed the flowing heart"] 

*' Meanwliile whate'er of beautiful or new. 
By chance or search, was ofl^red to his view. 
He scanned vritfa caiious eye." 
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8 Greek, Latin, and other foreign idioms, are allowafte in poetry^ 
though inadmissible in prose ; as — 

" He knew to sing, aod buUd the lofty Hiyme." 
" Oive me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold." 
" There are^ who, deaf to mad ambidon's call. 

Would dirink to bear the obstreperons tramp of fiuno 
"Yet to their general's voiee they all obeyed. ' 

' ■ " Never nnee ertaUd man 

Met such embodied ibrce." 

1049. Such are a few of the licenses allowed to poets, bat denied to prose writen; 
and, among other purposes which they obviously servoi they enhance the pleasoio 
of reading poetic composition, by increasing the boandary Qi separation set np^ 
eQ)eciaUy in oar language, between it and onnmon prose. Were such Hoensea 
not pemdtted in poetry, the difficaky attendant upon this spociea of oampoahion 
would probably be se great, that hardly any person would attempt the afduooa 
task of writing verse. 

EXERCISES* 

Point out, name, and define,Ahe figurea of Etymology in the fbttowing phnune 
ud sBBto^lcea^■^ 

His courage 'gan fail. Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast 
'Twas mine, 'tis his. Vain tamp'ring has but fostered his disease. 
Enchained he lay, a monster. What way soever he turned, it met 
bim. Th''a6rial pencil forms the scene anew. Withoaten trump 
Was proclamation made. 

Point out, name, and define, the figures of Syntax in Ae following sentences r^ 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. So little mercy shows who 
needs so much. My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the 
drops of the night. Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. Conscience pleads her 
cause within the breast. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much. Let me tell yon, Cassius, you yourself are much condemned. 
Let UA instant go. Them he himself to glory will advance. Bat 
apt the mind or fancy is to rove. Our land shall yield her increase. 

Point oat, name, and define, the figures of Rhetoric in the fbllawing sentences! 

As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. Without discipline, the 
favorite, like a neglected forester, runs wild. Thy name is as oint- 
ment poured forth. The Lord God is a sun and shield. Tho' deep, 
yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet^rofounid. Their furrow oft the stubborn 
glebe has broke . fiis arm^is conquest, and fis frow n is hat^. 'T was 
then his threshold first received a guest. I saw their chief, tall as a 
rock of ice, his spear the blasted fir. At which the universal host 
aent up a shout that tore hell's concave. 
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PROSODY. 

1060. Prosody treats of Elocution and Versification, 

ELOCUTION. 

1051. Elocution is correct pronunciation, or the prop- 
er maaagenQeDt of the voice In reading or speaking. 

1052. In order to read and speak with grace and efiect, attention 
must be paid to the proper ^^ of the voice, the accent and quantity 
of the syllables, and to emphasis, pauses, and 'tones. 

10S3. — 1. Ia the PITCH and muiageiBeiit of the roke, it ■hooid be neither too 
Ugh nor too low ; it ahoold be distinct and dear ; the utterance neither too quick 
nor too dow, and neither too varied nor too moootonoo& 

1054. — 2. Accent is the laying of a particnlar stress of voice an a certain syllable 
b^ a word, as the syllable vir- in vir'iue, vir^tuovs. 

1055. — 3. The QUANTITY of a syllable is the relative tfane which is reqnired to 
pfODoanoe it A long syllable, in qaantity, is equal to two short ones. Thas, pine, 
tube, notCf reqoire to be sounded ^s long again as pitif tub, w^ In BngUsh vei^ii- 
fication, an accented syllable is long, an unacotfUed one is thort, 

1056. — I. Emph asis means that greater stress of the voice whidi we lay on some 
particular word or words, in order to mark their superior importance in the sen- 
tence, and thereby the better to convey ^ idea intended by the writer or qwaker. 

1057. — 5. Pauses, or rests, axe cessations of the voice, in order to enabie the 
leader or q>eaker to take breath ; and to give the hearer a distinct perception of the 
meaning, not only of each sentence, but of the whole discourse (985). For poetio 
pauses, see (1116). 

1058. — 6. Tones consist in the modulation of the voice, and the notes, or varia- 
tioDs of sound, which we employ in speaking, to express the difienent seatimenta^ 
emotions, or feelings, intended. 

%* A fall consideration of these topics, in a work of this kind, would be as im- 
practicable as it would be out of place, since i( would require a volume for that 
purpose. They are folly treated of and exemplified in wurjcs on elocution — a sub- 
ject which is; or should be, taken up as a separate branch ci study. 



VERSIFICATION. 

1059. Vbrsifioation is the art of arranging words into 
tx>etical lines, or veraca. 
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1060. A Verse, or Poetical lAne^ consists of a certain number of 
accented and unaccented syllables, arranged according to f?xed rules. 

1061. A Couplet, or Distich, consists of two lines or verses taken 
together, whether rhyming with each other or not. A Triplet con- 
sists of three lines rhyming together. 

1062. A Stanza is a combination or several verses or lines, vary- 
ing in number according to the poet's fancy, and constituting a regu- 
lar division of a poem or song. This is often incorrectly called a 
verse. 

1063. Bhyme is the similarity oi sound in the last syllables of two 
or more lines arranged in a certain order. Poetry, the verses of 
which have ^is. similarity, is sometimes called Bhyme. 

1064. Blank Verse is the name given to that apedcs of poetry 
which is without rhyme. 

FEET* 

1065. Feet are the smaller portions vqfo which a line is divided — 
each of which consists of two or more syllables, combined according 
to accent. 

1066. In Bnglisb versificadon, an'arcpnted syllable is aocoanted long ; an unaC" 
cented ayllable, fhort. In the following ezaEOples, a straight line ( - ) jDver a sylla* 
ble shows that it is accented^ and a carved line, or breve ( ^ ), that it is nnaccented. 

1067. Monosyllables^ which, when alone, are regarded as withoat accent, often 
receive it when placed in a poetical line, and are loag^ or short, according as they 
aie with or withoat the accent Thas — 

"TO rouse him with thS spur Und rein, 
With more thSn raptiire's ray." 

in the ancient languages, each syllable has a certain quantity, bug or short, inde- 
pendent of accent, for which there are certain definite rules. In this, they differ 
widdy from the English. 

1068. Melrex or Measure, is the arrangement of a certain number 

of poelacal feet in a verse or line. 

1. When a line has the proj^er metre, or number o£ feet, it is caOed Aeatalactte. 

% When it is deficient, it is called Caialeetie. 

3. When it has a redundant syllable, it is called HypercataltcttCt or Hypermeter, 

1069. A line consisting of one foot is called monometer ; of two 
dimeter ; of three, trimeter ; of four, tetrameter ; of live, pentame- 
ter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, lieptameter. 

1070. Scanning is dividing a verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

1071. All feet in poetry are reducible to eight kinds; four of (we 
syllables^ and four of three, as follows :— 
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' I. FEET or TWO SrLLABLES. 

1. An Iambus — ; as, defiBnd. 
• 2. A Trochee — ; as, nOble. 

3. A S{X}ndee — ; as, vain man. 

4. A Pyrrhic ^ ^; as, On & (hill). 

II. FEET or THREE 8TLLABLE8. 

1. An Anap«8t «- ^-; as, intercMe. 

2. A Dactyl ~ r ^ « ^^ dur&ble. 

3. An Amphibrach ^ — ^ ; as, AbAndAnt. 

4. A Tribrach w w w ; as, (tol)erftble. 

1072. Of all these, the principal are the Iambus^ Troekec^ Ana* 
past, and Dactyl, The other four feet are used chiefly in connexion 
with these, in order to give variety to the measure. 

1073. A Troekee hu the first gylkble «»ented, and the lut q naccentod , aiv 
ndblit mficYc. ' 

1074. An lamhut has the finsk ayUable imaooenled, and the last accented $ a% 

1075. A Spondee has both the words or eyllablefl accented ; as, " vafn mdiu*' ^ 

1076. A Pyrrhic has both the words or ifjrllables nnaocented; as, "On d 
(hillj:' 

1077. A Dtwtyl has the first syllable accented, and the two last unaccented; 
as, vtrttiofls. 

1078. An Amphibrach has the first and the last syllable onaccented, and the mid* 
die one accented ; as, cHrUlntmtrU. 

1079. An Anapast has the two first syllables unaccented, and tlie last accented; 
as, tfUBrcide. 

1080. A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; a% tuim \ iritblg, 

1081. A verse is usually named from the name of the foot which 
predominates in it ; thus, Iambic, J^-ochaic, dec. 

I. IAMBIC VERSE. 

1082. An iambic verse consists of iambuses, and consequently has 
tihe accent on the second, fourth, sixth, dec,, syllable* It has difier* 
ent metres, as follows :— 

1. One foot, or Monometer ; as — 

'TIs swgei 

Ttf mSet • 

2. Two feet, or Dimeter; 

With thee | wS rise, 
With thee | we reign. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; 

In pla I c6s far | br neSr, 
Or fa I mous, or | obscoreb 
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4. Fourftet^ or Tetrameter ; 

Httw fllegp i UiS brave. ( wfatt sink { t» rSat, 
By lUl I tbeir coan | try's wish | es blest 

5. Five feet^ or Pentameter ; as — 

Fttr mS I yoifr trib | iita | ly stdres | cttmblue ; 
Crea | tion's bcir, | the woiid, | the world | is mine. 

(k Sixfeetj or Hexameter ; as — 

His heart | Is sad, | huhSpe I Is gdne | his light ) Is pissod ; 
He sits I and moams, | in si | lent grieC 1 the ling' [ ring day. 

7. Seven feet^ or Heptameter ; as— * 

WhSnaU I thy mSr | clee, O | my G«d. | my lis | IngsGnl 1 sSnriyi^ 
Tnusport | edwith | thenew | I'mlost* | in won ( dar,)o¥e | andpr^aa 

1083. Each of these kinds of iambic verse may have an additional 
afiort syllable, and so be called iambie hypermeter; thus — 

1. DIsdiin | Ing. 

2. Upon I a mooA | tain, 

9. When on | her Mak | er's bo | sOm. . 

4. Bat hail, (thou god | deas, sage | and ho ( ly. 

5. What ilen | der yeath | bedewed | with Uq | aid o | dVr. 

8. Whose front [ can brave ) the stoilb, | bat will | not rear [ the flow | 6f 
7. To seat | tero'er | his path | of fame, ) bright haes | of gem- | like show j Cn 

1084. It often happens that. a trochee, or sometimes a spondee, 

is admitted in place of the first foot, which gives a pleasing; variety 

to the verse ; as — 

Planets I ILnd sQns | riiu law | less through | the aky, 
FiSroe, hard | y, proiid | In cdn | sciOos frSe | d))m bold. 

1085. — Iambic Manometer, Dimeter, and Trimeter. — Of these 
metres, there is no regular form, but they are sometimes introduced 
into stanzas. 

1086. Iambic Tetrameter, — This verse may extend through a con- 
siderable number of verses. 

1087 Iambic Pentameter.^-lomhic verse of five feet is called 
Heroic verse. Such is MiIton*8 ** Paradise Eost,'* 6cc, By the ad- 
mission of trochees, anapaests, &c., in certain places, it is capable 
of many varieties. 

lD8d. lamMc Hexameter. — A versa of six feet is called AUxan^ 
drine» 

10^9. The Elegiac stanza consists of four pentameter lines 
rhyming alternately ; as — 

The cOr 1 iSw tolls | the kn8]l | Of part | Ing day, 

The lowing herd winds sbwly o'er tlie lea ; 
The ploagfamau homeward plods his weaiy way, 

Anid leaves the world to darkness and tp me. 

10 
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1090. The l^enserian stanza (wlucb takes its name from the poet 
Spenser) conosts of eight pentameter or heroic rerses, followed by 
one hexameter, or Alexandrine verse. This is the stanza in which 
the ** Fairie Qneene** is written. 

1091. Jaffi5ic Heptamettr. — ^Iambic rerses of seven feet, formerly 
written in one line, are now comnu^oly divided into two, one of four, 
and one of ihree feet ; as — 

WhSn sn I thy mSr I de^ O | my GOd, 

My na | lag tool \ marreyEf 
Transport | ed with | the yiaWf \ I'm km 
In woo I der, Sore, | sad pnise. 
lOSa. This k oallsd €9mman metn StsnsM haTing three feet m the first, eec- 
ond, and iooitb )bMoe, Mxidfour in tlie third, are called shori metre; and tboie coo 
liitiiig of fiiar liua^ each coDtaining/(>ur feet, are called lon^mefre. 

TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1093. Trochaic verse consists of Trochees, and consequently has 
the accent on the first, third^yjlh, dec., syllables. It has diflferent 
metres, as follows :— • 

1« One foot, or Manomtter ; 

Staying, 
PliyXng. 

2. Two feet, or Dimeter ; 

Rich tfaB I treSBtfre, 
Swfet di0 I pleiatfxe. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter; 

Go wb^re | gl9ry | wiits thSe; 
Bat when I fame )S 1 Utes thSa 

4. Four feet, or Tetrameter ; a»— 

MaidB Xre | letting | by th^T | foantain, 
Bzigly the I mjkm o'Sr | y5nder | moOntiAL 

5. Fisoefeet, or Pentameter (very tmconmion) ; 

In thS I dSxl^ Xnd I grSen, Snd I glSomy i TilUSy 
Satsm, I by tiie I brooUet, | lore to | dally. 

6. Six feet, or Hexameter; as — 

On 1 1 moantaln* | strgtchedbe ( neSdi 1 1 hoiry | willSw, 
Liy & I shdpherd ) swam, )Uid ] viej^red di6 | rODlng | UBlKr. 

1094. Each of these may take an additional long syllable, and so 

become kypercatalectic, or hypermeter ; thns — 

I. Tumtilt I ceUe, 
Sink ttf I peice. 

t. In the I days of 1 CM, 
Fables t plahiTy I t6ld. 
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* 
8. AeMlMs I mortali f toil for ) n9ag^t» "" 

BGm in I raia from { earth U | idaglat. 
i. Idle I after | diimer, | in his | chair» 

Sat a I farmer, { raddy, | fat, a2ul | fair. 

5. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit! | biitl thoa | never | were^ 
That from | heaven, or | near it, | pourest | thy fiill | heart. . 

6. Night and | morning | were at { meeting, ) over | Water | lOo ; 
Ckickfl had | song their | eai^ieit | greeting | faint and | low they | crdw. 

1095. In the laat two forms, each line is usually divided into ttvo; 
thus— 

5. Hail to I thee, blithe | spirit I 
Bird thoa | never | wert. 

' 6. Night and | mommg | were at | meeting, 

Over I Water | loo. 

1096. Trochaic verse, with an additional long syllable at the end, 
is the same as Iambic verse, wanting a short syllable at the beginning. 

anapjestic verse. 

1097. Anapastic verse, consists chiefly of anap€gsU, and, when 
pure, has the accent on every third syllable. It has different metres, 
as follows : — 

1. One foot, or Monotneter; 

Btit too far, 
£&ch proiid star. 

2. TwofetU or Dimeter ; 

Biit his co&r | Xge 'gXn f SI, 
For no arts | ooold avaiL 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter ; as — 

yS w5ods ! { spread yoifr branch | ?s Upace, 
To ytrar deep | ^st recess | es I fiy ; 

1 woald hide | witii the beasts | of the chase, 
I wonld van | idi ^^om ev | ery eye. 

4. Four feet, or Tetrameter ; as — 

•; Mly I g9v I Sm my pass | ittns with !b | sOlttte swIyQ 
s And grow wis | er and bot 1 1» as life | wears away^^ 

1098. Of these, the^r^^ is ambiguous, for hy placing an aeeent on 
the first syllable, it becomes a trochaicrmonometer kypermeter. 

1099. The second sometimes admits an additional short syllahle at 
the end ; as — 

On the road | by thg val | iSy, ' \ 

As he wand | ered lament | Ing^< 
To the green | of the fiw | Cst. \ 

Ue retained | him repeat } ihg. J 
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1100. The third is a very pleasing measure, and is much used 
in both solemn and cheerful subjects, but it seldom takes an addi- 
tional syllable. 

1101. The fourth^ or tetrameter, admits an additional syllable, 
which often has a pleasing effect ; as — 

Oa the warm | cheek of vonth | mules and roe ) es are blend | log; 

DACTYLIC YESSE. 

1102. DtKtylic verse consists chiefly of dactyls, and has the fol- 
lowing varieties : — 

1. Onefoatt or Monpmeter ; 

Fearfifflj, 
TearfiiUj. 

2. Twofeety or Dimeter; 

Fr6e frtfm ■& | dSty, 
Care and anx | iety, 
Chamu in Ta j riety 
Fall to big | gkare. 

3. Three feet, or Trimeter; as — 

We&ifng ^ I way In his | yQathflflnSsq, 
Lovelinefla, j beauty, and | trathfolnefls. 

1103. Each of these sometimes takes an additional long syllable, 

and so becomes hyperm^ter ; as— 

1. Ov?r t \ mead, 
Pricking his | steed. 

S. covered with | snQw wXs tbC i vaJe» 
Sad was the | shriek of the | gale, 
When to the | night, wofol | wail 
^Jlose^tD tfwtjjikies— to the ]_ Ai^ji ,.^^^ 

3« Time It hlte { pUsed^lUid the | lady Is | pfib) 
Fale as the j bV that | lolls on die | gale.^ 

1104. By combining these kinds, examples of tetrameter, pentanU' 
ter, and even hexameter, are obtained ; but they are seldom used. 

1106. A dactylic verse seldom ends with a dactyl; it inore com- 
monly adds a long syllable, sometimes a trochee, as in the following 

tines :•* 

Slightest ind I hest tf the | sdns Of the | morning, 
Dawn on our | darkness and | lend as thine ( aid. 

1 107. The following is an example of dactyls and spondees alter- 
nately ! — 

CrSen m the | wildwood 1 pniadiy the | tiQ trSe | iQoks tfn the | brOwn pUln* 

The following is an example of pure dactylic hexameter : — 
Over the I.TftllSy, with i apSed Uke the | wind,&Il the | stSeds were & | giDtfpltag. 
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ilO& Conddeiing the beavty of thk kind of Tene, and ki peculiar adaptedoe« 
to gay and cheerful movementa, it ia aarprifiing tfaatit has not heen more cidthated, 

MIXED VERSES. 

1109. Scarcely any poem is perfectly regular in its feet. Iambic 
verse^ for example, sometimes admits other feet into the line, par- 
ticolarly at the beginning, as has been already noticed. The follow* 
Ing are examples of iambic lines with different feet introdaced : — 

Trochee. . . PrOphSt | of plagaes, | forev | er bod | hig ill ! 
Dactyl. . .JTMQnntf ring, | and with | him fled | the lAiades | of nighti) 
Anap^Bst,L^efan \ all tern | plCs th6 fip | right hoait | and pure; 
Pyrrhic. . . Brought death | int0 | the worid | and aH | oar wa 
Triln-ack . And than | den down [ impet |%iioi&B tO | the plain. 

1110. In iambic rene, the imtial lAiort syllaUe is sonctiniea omitted; and the 
▼enBe beoomefl trochaic with an additjonal long lyOable. 

1111. In trochaic vetse, the initial kmg syllaUe is aometiiiMS omitied; and the 
line becomes iambic witH an additional Aait ayllable. 

1112. If the two abort ayllablea are omitted at the beginning of an anapteslic line^ 
tt becomea dactylic with a long ayllable/ulded. So — 

1113. If the initial long ayllabje ia omitted in a dactylic Terae, it becomes antt- 
ptBstic with two abort ayllablea added. 

1114. A pleasing movement is produced by intermingling iamhtuei 
and anapasts, as^in the following lines : — 

" Fcome, 1 1 come ! | y6 ISive called | me long ; 
I come I o^Sr thS mo&n | taAia wfili light | and song \ 
Y6 m&y trSce | my atqpa | p*Sr tfaS wak | Cning e&rtK 
By the winda | which teD | Of the vi ) Olet'a blrtl^ 
Bf the piim I roae atara | ttf the ehSd ) Owy graaa, 

' By the grBen | leavea op | ening | ia I pSaa." 

1115. In odea and lyric piecea^ Teraea of different kfaida and diflferent metres or 
meaaorea 9re ofVen intermingled, after tlie manner of Uie ancient choral odes, widi 
a pleaaing effect. ** Alexander'a Feaat,'' CoUioaa ** Ode to the Paaaiona." fycn 
are examples. 

^ POETIC PAUSES. 

1116. Besides the usual pauses required to mark the sense in read- 
ing, and which may be called sentential pauses, indicated by the 
punctuation, there are other pauses in poetic composition, required 
by, and necessary to give proper effect to, the movement of the line. 

1117. These are chiefly the Final pause and the Casural pause. 

1 118. The^nal panae ia required at the end at every luie <jf poetry, even where 
there ia no aentential paoae. When that ia the case, it conaiata in a brief anapen* 
aaon of the voice, withoat any diange in its tone or pitch. When a aentential panae 
oocara at the end of the line, aa it doea very often, it takea the place oC, and super' 
•rdea Hae^nal pause. 
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1119. The e^BtunU pause li a iiiipenBum of the Toice aomewhere In the lino 
IMC for wMch no rale can be given, but wfakfa wiD always be manifeaC Yb^tien 
poeby ia well read. It doea not oocnr in very diort liaea. In lines erf" some length. 
It geooral^ ooeiua near the middle ; sometimes, howerer, nearer the beginning, and 
sometimes nearer the end ; often in the middle of a foot, bat never in the middle of a 
word. Sometimes, besdes this, a sort of demicatural pause is required, to give 
full efleot to the ezpresrion. The foBowing Hues famish examples of the cmmrai 
pause in difleront parts of the line^ and also of the J<eim0«nmi/ pause. The former 
ia marked Cf), the latter (') :— 

** The steer and Uon^ at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents" lick the pilgrim's feet.'* 

« The crested baidlisk'' and speckled snake." 

*< And on the sightless eyebaDs^ poor the day." 

"But not to me retama 
Day,^ or the sweet approach of even or mom." 
** No sooner had the Almighty ceased,'' but all 
The moltitode of angels'' with a shout, 
Loud" as from numben without numbers," sweet » 

As from blest voaoas^' uttering Joy." 

** Warais' in the sun," refreshes' in the breeze^ 
Qt]crmf in the stars,'' and bkjasoms! in the trees , 
Lives' through all life," extends' through all extpnt, 
Spreads' undivided," operates' unspent" 

EXERCISBS. 

As exercisps in scanning, lines or stanzas from any poedcal work 
may be selected. 



COMPOSITION. 

1120. Composition is the art of expressing our sentiments in spo- 
ken or written language. It is of two kinds, Prose and Poetry. 

' llSl. Prote compositions are those in which the thoughts are expressed in the 
oatural order, in common and ordiQary language. 

1122. Poetie oampovdons are those in which the dioughts and sentiments are 
expressed in measured verse, in teftier and more Inverted style, by words and fig^ 
ares selected and arranged so as to please the ear, and captivate the fimcy. 

1 123. In both of these, speedi or discourse is either dired or indirect, 

1 124. Direct disoourse is that in which a writer or speakei delivers his own sen- 
timents. 

1125. Indirect or oblique discourse is that in which a person relates, in his own 
language, what another 'speaker or writer said. 

il26. In the^rf/, when the speaker relbrs to himself; he uses ihejirtt person / 
or toe. When he refers to the person or persons addressed, he uses Uie SMOlulpe^ 
son tk4)Ut >•>», &Q> 
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1127. In the »eeond or indirect diBoowie, whether the ipeaker it leported m 
referring to liimself, or to tbQse whom he addresiei^ the third person if used in either 
0BAe',BM,ke,she,th4:y,Sui. An example will bcit iUoitrate the ctiatinctkin. Thai: 

1128. DIRECT DISCOURSE. 

Then Paul stood in the midat of Mars-hDI and aaid : " Ye men of Athene, I per- 
ceive that in aU things ye are too saperatitioaa ; Cor as I paaaed hy and beheld yonr 
devotions, I fonnd an altar with this inscription t <To thb Unknown Qod. 
Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I onto yoa." 

1129. INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

The same, reported in indirect or obliipie disooarse, would mn tbos : — 

Then Fanl, standing on Mars-hill, told the men of Athens he perceived that fn 
an things tkey were too sapersdtioas; far nake passed by and behdd their devo- 
tions, he fonnd an altar with this inscription : " To the Unknown Ood." Whom, 
therefore, they ignorantly wonhipped, him declared he nnto them. 

1130. When the reporter, the speaker reported, »nd tbe person or persons ad- 
dressed, are difibrent in gender or number, there is no danger of ambigoity. But 
when in these respects they are tbe same, ambignity is nnavoidaUe, horn the same 
pronoon being nsed in the progress of discoarse, to designate different persona. 
Hence, to prevent mistakes^ it is often necessary to insert the name or designation 
of the person meant by the pronoun. An example wiU best illostrate tins also ^— 

" Then the son went to his fiuher and said to him, [direct] * I have dnned against 
Heaven and %i thy sight' " 

" Then the son went to bis fadier and said to hbn, [ituUreet] tfiat he (the son) Had 
sinned against Heaven and in bis (his father's) sight" 

It wis at once be perceived, that, widKmt the words enclosed in brackets^ lor 
exfrianation, it would be impossible to t^ whether by the word he, the father or 
Uie son was intended ; so also witfi respect to dw word Am. Hence, when by the 
indireH disroorse, ambignity is nnavoidabie, it is generally better to have recooise 
to the direct form, and qnote the writer's or q|>eaker's own worn^ as in (1196). 

1131. The principal kinds of prose composilions are — narrative, 
Utters, memoirs, history, biography, essays, philosophy, sermons, noih 
els, speeches, and orations. 

1132. The principal kinds of poetical composition are— the epir 
gram, the epitaph, the sonnet, pastoral poetry, didactic poetry, sat* 
ires, descriptive poetry, elegy, lyric poetry, dramatic poetry, and epic 
poetry. 

THE USE OF GRAMMAR IN COMPOSITION* 

1133. To speak and write with propriety, in every qpedes of co m position, is an 
attainment of no small importance ; and tD lead to this attainment is the bodness of 
grammar. The grammar of a language is jnst a compilation of roles and directioni^ 
agreeably to which that langnSge is spoken or written. These roles, however, 
are not the invention of the grammarian, nor dependent on his aadx»rity for AeAr 
validity. As it is the business of the philosopher, not to make a law of Nature, nor 
to dictate how her operations shoold be performed, bat, by close observation, to 
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iM wtain what thoae laws are, and to state them for die information of othen ; ao 
tbe buaneaa of the grammarian ia, not to make the lawa of ktngoage, for language 
b before grammar, bat to obaenre and note those principles, and forms, and modea 
of q>eech, by which mm are aocastomed to express their sentiments, and to arrange 
the resoItB of his observation into a system of rules for the gnidanoe and assistance 
of othen. It is obviour tiien, that the ultimate prind]^ or tetl to whidi the ndes 
laid down by the grammarian mast confonn, is thk bxst usage. 

1134. Heooe; when the inqairy is whether a particalar woid or fonn of speech hs 
right, is good Englisk, the only qmestioa to be decided is» '* Is it noooiding to the 
but u$agt ?** On this sabject, howerer, it has been made a qoestion, ** What is 
the best usage V* Tbe following sentiments, abridged from Dr. Crombie's work 
on English Etymology and Syntax, seem to be just, and oomprdipjisiye of this 
whole sabject 

THE LAW OF LANGUAGE. 

1139. The usAOB which giros law to language, in older to estaUiA its andioriQr, 
or to entitle ita soffirage to our assent, most be in the first place reptUable, by which 
ia meant, vol dw usage of the court, nor great men, nor merely scientific men ; hot 
of those whose works are aiumed bjf the publie^ and who may therefore be de* 
nominated reputtMe authors. 

1136. In the seccmd place, tliis usagemost be natiomal. It must not be oonfined 
to this or that previoee or district. ** Thote," to use Campbell's apposite sfaiditade. 
** who deviate from the beaten load may be incomparably more nmoerons than those 
who travd in it ; yet, into whatever number of by-paths the former miy be divided, 
there may not be found in any one of these tracks so many as travel in the king's 
highway." 

1137. 7Atri/y, tins usage must be present It is difficult to fix with any precisian 
what usage may in all cases be deemed pre*«iii. It is periiaps in this respect difiraent 
with differoit compoaitiooa. In general, words and forms of speedi, which have 
been long disused, shoald not be employed. And so, on the oon&*aiy, the usi^ 
of die present day is not implicitly to be adopted. Mankind are ibnd of novdty, 
and there is a fashbn in language as there is in dress. Whim, vanity, and affecta- 
tion, delight in creating new w^ords, and unng new forms of phraseology. Now, to 
adopt every newfangled upstart at its birth, would argae, not taste, nor judgmoit, 
hot chOdiah fondness for eingularity and novelty* But should any of these main- 
tain its ground, and receive die sanction of reputable usage, it must in that case bo 
received. 

1138. . The usage, then, which gives law to language, and Whidi is generally de> 
nominated good usage, must be reputable, national^ and present. It happensj, 
however, that " good usage" is not always uniform in lier decisions, and that in un- 
questionable authorities are found far different modes of expreanon. In sudi caaes, 
the foUowkig canons, proposed by Dr. Campb^ wiU be of service in enabling to 
decide tn which phraseobgy the preference ought to be given. They are given 
nearly in die wcxds of the author :» 

1139. Canon 1. — ^When the usage is divided as to any particular 
words or phrases, and when one of the expressions is susceptible of a 
different meaning, while the other admits of only one signification, the 
xpression whi£h is strictly univocal should be preferred. 
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1140. Caxon 2. — ^In doubtfttl cases, analogy should be regarded*' 

1141. Canon 3. — ^Wben expressions are in other respects equal, 
that should be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. 

1142. Canon 4. — ^When none of the preceding rules takes place, 
regard should be had to simplicity, 

1143. Bat though no expression or mode of speech can be justified which is not 
sanctioned by usage, yet the converse does not foUow, that eveiy phraseology sano 
tioned by usage sboold be retained. In many sach cases, custom may properly be 
checked by criticism^ whose province it is, not only to remonstrato against the in* 
trodaction of any word or phraseology which may be either unnecessary or oontraiy 
to analogy, but also to extrude whatever is reprehensible, though in general nsa. 
Tt is by this, her prerogative, that languages are gradually rofined and improved. 
In exercising this antlwrity, she can not pretend to degrade, instantly, any phrase- 
dogy which she may deem objectionable ; but she may, by repeated remonstranoes, 
gradually effect ks dismission. Her decisions in soch cases may be properly regiu 
lated by the following rules, laid down by the same author ; — 

1144. Rule 1. — ^All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not 
absolutely necessary, should be dismissed. 

1145. Rule 2. — When the etymology plainly points to a different 
signification from what the word bears, propriety and simplicity re- 
quire its dismission. 

1146. Rule 3. — ^When words become obsolete, or are never used 
but in particular phrases, they should be repudiated, as they give the 
style an air of vulgarity and cant, when this general disuse renders 
them obscure. 

1147. Rule 4. — All words and phrases which, analyzed gram- 
matically, include a solecism, should be dismissed. 

1148. Rule 5. — ^All expressions which, according to the estab* 
lished rules of language, either have no meaning, or involve a-con- 
tradiction, or, according to the fair construction of the words, convey 
a meaning different from the intention of the speaker, should be dis- 
missed. 

1149. In order to write any language with grammatical purity, thiiee thmgi are 
required :— 

1. That the words be all of that language. The violation of this rule is called a 
barbarism. 

S. That they be constraed and arranged aooording to the rules of syntax in that 
language. A violation of this rule is called a ioleeism, 

3. That they be employed in that sense which usage has annexed to them. A 
viulatioii of this rule is called impropri^^ 

llbO. A barbarism is an offence against lexicography. The soleetsm is an 
offence against the rules of syntax ; azid the impropriety is an offence agaioflt 
Isxioography;, by mistaking the meaning of words and phrasea 

10* 
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HINTS FOR CORRECT AND ELEGANT WRITING. 

1151. Correct and elegant writing depends partly upon the choice 
of words, and partly upon the form and stmctore of sentences. 

I. In so far as respects single words, the chief things to be ob- 
served are purity, propriety, and precisian, 

PURITT. 

1158. Purhy coiuista in die rejection of each words and phrases as are nof strictly 
Eug&li, nor in acoordanoe with the practice of good writers and speakers. 

I. Avoid foreign words and mocfg^ of expression ; as, ** Fraiekeur,'* "poUUtttT'^ 
** He repents him of his ibUj." 

,2. Avoid obsolete and nnavthorized words ; as, albiBit, aforetime, inspeeUUorm 
judgmaiieaL 

PROPRIETT. 

1153. Propriety consists in the nse of such words as are best adapted to express 
our meaning. 

1. Avoid low and provincia] expressions ; as, " To get ioto a scrape." 

2. In writing i»osei reject wwds tliat are merely poetical ; asi " This mom"— 
« The celestial orbs." 

d. Avoid techiuca] terms, nnless yon write to those who perfectly nnderstand 
them. 

i. Do not use the same word too fiequently, or in dlfierent senses ; as, " The 
king communicated his inteitfion to the minister, wha disclosed it to the secretary, 
who made it luiown to the public." — ** Hi* own rea9on might have suggested bet 
ter reatofu" 

5. Supply words that are wanting, and necessary to complete the sense. Thm, 
instead of ** This action ^creased his former services," say, ** This action increased 
the merit of his former services." 

6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expresdons ; ts, ** His memory shall be lost on 
die earth." 

7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions ; a% ** I have an opaque idea 
of what yon mean." 

PRECISION. 

1154. Precision rejects superfluous words. 

I. Avoid tautology ; as, " His faUhfvlne»B and fidelity were unequalled. ' 

3. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synonymous. Thus, instead 
of " Though his actions and intentions were good, he lost his character" say, " He 
k)Bt bis reputation,** 

II. With respect to sentences, clearness, unity, strength and a 
proper application of the figures of speech, are necessary. 

CLEARNESS. 

1155. CleamesB demands a proper airangement of wotds. 

1. Adverbs, relative pronouns, and explanatory phcases, must be placed as near 
as posrdble to the words which they afiect, and in such a rituation as the senseire- 
qpirea, 

8* In pr3se, a poetic collocntioti munt be avoided 
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9. PiQiMKiiu mnst be ao Bfed as dearly to indicals the wocd for wUcfa tfaey 
ftand- 

UNITT. 

1156. Unity retains one predominant object tbroagh a sentence, or a series of 
daoses. 

1. Separate Into distinct sentences such dinses as have no immediate connexion. 

*2. The prindpal words most, throngfaout a sentence, be the most prominent, and 
die leading nominative should, impossible, be the subject of every daose. 

3. Avmd the mtrodoction of parentheses, except when a lively remaik may be 
thrown in, widioot too long sospending the sense of what goes befijre. 

STRENQTH. 

1157. Strength gives to every word and eveiy member its doe importance. 

1. Avoid tautology, and xeject all saperflaoos words and members. In the Ibl- 
towmg sentence, the word printed in italics sfaooldlie omitted : ''Being consdoaa 
of his own integrity; he disdained sabmissbn." 

2. Place the most important words in the sitiiatioii in wfaicfa they wHI make the 
strongest impression. 

3. A weaker assertion shoald not iollow a stronger : and, when the sentence con- 
sists of twa members, the longer should be the conohiding one. 

4. When two things are oompared or contrasted widi each other, where either 
resemblance or opposition is to be expressed, some resembbmoe in the language 
•nd oonstmction (should be preserved. 

5. A sentence should not be concluded with a prepositioD, or any inoooaidirable 
w<ml or phrase, unless it be emphatic. 

1158. FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. Figurative language mnst be used sparingly, and never eaccept when it serves 
to ilUirt r ate or enfiirce what is said. 

9. Figures of speedi, when used, should be sndi as appear natural, not remoia 
or fcmgn boat the subject, and not pursued too &r. 

3. Literal and figurative language ought never to be blended together. 

4. When figurative umgnage is used, the lame figure should be preserved throogli' 
oat, and different figures never jumbled toge Aer. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

1 159. As a preparatory step to the important busbess of composition, the pupil, 
after he has acquired a knowledge of grammar, may be exercised with great ad- 
▼antage upon the transposition oi words and members in sentences, so as to try in 
how many diflferent wajrs the same thought or sentiment may be expressed. This 
wHI give him a command of language, and prove, at the same time, a source of 
considerable mental cultivadon. It is often necessary to give an entirdy new turn 
to an expression, before a sentence can be rendered elegant, or even perspicuan& 

1160. There are chiefly four ways in which the mode of expresdng a thought 
may be varied : — 

1. By changing an acdve into a passive, or a passive into an active verb , aa. 
** The sun dissolves the snow" — " The snow is dissolved by the sun." 

fi. By Inversions or transpositions^ which consist, in changing the order in which 
the words stand in the sentence ; as, " Competence may be acquired by industry!' 
— " By industry competence may be acquired." 
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3. By cbanging an tflbnathre into a negvtrve, or a negative into an affirmaiiTe, 
of an entirely oontraiy character; bb, *' Virtne promotes kappineac" — ^<Virtiia does 
not promote miseiy." 

4. By either a partial or an eiitire change of the words employed to express any 
sentiment; as, ** Diligence and application are die best means of improvement" — 
** Nothing iMtMnotes improvement like dfiigenoe and application." 

EXKRCISES ON TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidently decUoed, in proportion to the increase of Inxary. 1 
am willing to remit all that is past, provided it can be done with safety. A good 
man has respect to the feclingH of others in all that he says or does. Bravely to 
contend ibi' a good cause is noble ; silently to suffer for it is heroic. 

EXAMPLE OF TRANSPOSITION. 

The Roman state evidenUy dedined, in propordon to fSae incieaae <rf'1axary. In 
proportion to the increase of InxuTy, the Roman state evidently declined. The 
Roman state, in proportion to the increase of hixory, evidendy dedined. 

EXERCISES ON VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 

His conduct was less pnusewocthy than his sister's. It is better to be moved by 
fiJse glory dian not to be moved at alL I shall attend the meeting, if I can do it 
with convenience. He who improves in modesty as he improves in knowledge, 
has an undoubted claim to groi^ness of mind. The spirit of true lelig^ breadm 
and a£Bii>i^ity. 
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His conduct was less praiseworthy than his sister's. His sisterY conduct was 
more praisewordiy than his. His sister's mode of acting was entitled to more 
praise than his. His conduct was less entitled to praise than that of his sister, &c. 

IISI. Another exercise, not destitote of utility as a firandation for compositiai^ 
consists in giving the pupil, especially if veiy young, a list (rf* words, with £reo- 
dons to ferm from them sadi sentences as shall contain these words. 

EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION. 

Comtruct a ntttnber of such tentences fu shall each contain one or more of the 
foUowing toords : — Contentment, behavior, consideration, elevation, distance, appli- 
catsm, respect, duty, intercourse, evidence, sodal, bereavement, nonscnncal, absurd* 
tty, eluddate, cooiCemation; temperance, luxury, disarm, expatiate, &c. 

LETTERS. 

1183. One of the simplest and yet most useful spedes of compositkm is letter- 
writing. This spedes of composition may be practised either by way of real cor* 
respondence between those pursuing the same studies, or it may condst of letters 
written to imaginary correspondents. The IbUowing are a few topics adapted to 
composition of this latter kind : — 

LelUr L—Write to a fKend at a distance.- State to him the object of your writ- 
ing. Tell him what studies you are pursuing, and how you like them. Mention, 
liow yourself and friends are. .Give an account of some of the alterations whidi 
have been lately made, or are now making, in your ndghborhood • and condude \f$ 
expresnng yoiir desire either to kc him or hear from him soon. 
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LeUer 9. — ^Write to a oomimnion aa aoooont of a long walk which yoa lately 
had. Tell hha whether yoa were alone or in company. M<^tion what particalai 
tUngB stmck yoa by the way ; and eiiamerate aU the incidents that occarred of 
any moment 

LeUer 3. — Write to a friend who 10 iapposed tohave aent yoa a present of booktt 
and thank him for sach kindneiw. Tell him the ose yoa intend to make of tli6m , 
fcnd inform him to what particolar hooks yoa are most partial. Condade by giv 
ing some acootmt of those yoo have been lately reading, and how ycm like them. 
/^ L^ter 4. — Write to a friend sapposed to be going abroad. Describe to him how 
yoa woald feel If called to leave yoor friends and year native coantry. Express 
your regret at losing him, bat state year hope that yoa will not forget each other 
w^hm seas roll between yoa. Reqaest him to write to ^oa frequently ; and advise 
him to be carefol {(boat his health, and of ibe soeiety he keeps. 

Letter 5. — Write to a friend at a distance, and give him an aocoant of a sail 
which yoa lately had m a steamboat Mention what places yoa visited, and state 
the objects that most delighted yoo. Tell him how long yoa were away, what 
■ort of weather jroa had, and what were year feelings apon retaming hom^. 

Letter 6. — Write to a friend an accoant of the church yoa were at last Babbath. 
Tell who preached. Mention the psalms or hymns that were sung, and the pcHV 
tions of Scriptore that were read. State the texts fivvm which the minister preach, 
ed ; and give your opinicm of the diflferent sermons. 

1163. These have been given as mere specimens of the subjects upon which the 
student who has acquired a knowledge df grammar may be required to write. 
The prudent and skitfal teadier w31 be enabled to multiply and vary them at pleas- 
ore to any extent 

• BKPRODUCTION. 

1164. Anodier method of exercising tiie minds of pupils in oomj^osition, consists 
In reading some rimple stny or narrative, till such tiipe as they are acquainted 
with the facts, and then directing them to express these in their own words. A 
still further, and perhaps even a simpler method, is, to take advantage of a yoang 
person's having given some afioount of what he has either seen, heard, or read* and 
desire him to commit to wridng what he has stated orally. 

THEMES. 

1165. The next step in composition is the writing of regular themes. The sob- 
jecty however, should always be such as is not above the capacity of the peraon 
who is desired to oompoBe,for, if it is^ the whole benefit xesulting from the e x e r rise 
win be nullified. 

1166. A theme is a regular, set subject, upon which a person is required to write ; 
or the dissertation that has been written upon such a subject Some of the simplest 
snhjects for diemes are those drawn from natural history, or natural philosophy. 
At all events they should not in the first instance, be drawn from subjects of au 
abstruse and abstract diaracter. 

1167. The following may serve as specimens in this department: — 

Theme 1. — The horse. — 1. Describe what sort of animal the horse is. S. Tell 
some of the different kinds. 3. Mention the various ways in which this noble ani- 
mal is serviceable to man. 4. State what would be the consequence of wanting 
Iiim. 5. Mentioa the treatment to which he is entitled, and the croelQr of OlHuring 
fnch a creature. 
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Write tfaenm ffpon die etno, tbe dog^ the she^pouUry ; and fiiOow the same 
plan as that foOowe^in writing upon the horse. 

Theme 2. — The aim. — ^1. Begin hy slating what the son is. 2. Tell all yen 
know <rf'it8 size, figure, and distance fiiom oar earth. 3. Mention die efiect it has 
vpon the earth, and tbe benefits we deme fix»n it 4. State what would be the 
oonaeqoenoe if the son won extingnidhed ; and what oor feeUngs ooght to be 
toward the Supreme Being for such an object 

Write themes upon the maon, the itars, fire, air, and voter; and. in all follow 
the same plan. 

Theme 3. — Day and night. — 1. Tell what you mean by day and night — ^2. 
State whether they afe always alike long, and what is the advantage ariong fixnn 
then: lengths being diffeient at different seasons. 3. Mention the diffisrent purpoeea 
to which they are adapted. 4. Sigr of what the oontinned sucoeaskm of day and 
night is fitted to remind as, and how thisshoold lead us to act 

Write themes open ^ different teatont, and upon mauntaini, riven, and tbe 
tides of the tea; and follow a similar plan in the whole. 

Theme A* — On oomposition.^1. Explain what you mean by this term. 2. Point 
oat the necessity of studying this art, by showing how much it contribates to add 
to the Tslue of one's knowledge. 3. Mention what is necessary to fit one for couf 
posing well 4. State the means by which skill in this azt is to be obtained. 

Theme ^ — On company. — 1. Explain what you mean by company. 2. Show 
how natural it is for man to seek socie^. 3. State tbe danger of keeping either 
too much company, or of keeping bad company. 4. Point out the advantages of 
good company. 

Write themes upon conversation, study, improvement of time, choice if booker 
memory, and the different organs of sense, &c. ; and in ^11 foDow the same method 
as 3^ou did in writing on Company. 

7%eme 6. — Narratives. — ^Describe the place or scene of ihe actions vdated, the 
persons concerned in, the lime, postare of affiuM, state of mmd, motives^ ends^ ftCi, 
of the actors ; resolts. 

Write themes upon the discovery cfAmeriecL, the French- war, the Xevoluium- 
ary war, the battle of Bunker's Hill, the Fren^ reveiution. 

Theme 7. — Dissertations on remarkable^ events in sacred or profane hislofy^ — 
Tbe place, the origin, the circumstances^ results, moral influence, &c 

Following tills or a mmHar arrangement of parte, Mrrite a composition on ; ihe 
creation, death of Abel, the deluge, the world after tjke fiood, the tqwer of Babel, 
the Israelites in -Egypt, their ddiveranee from it, the giving of the Umjrom, 
Sinai, the advent of the Messiah — his death— ^reeurreetion, destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, Spc, the siege of Troy, rise and fall of the Roman empire, the crusades, the 
burning of Moscow, the battle of Waterloo, the death of Bonaparte, Ac 

Theme 8. — Give an account c^ some of the most distinguished characters in diffisp* 
ent ages of the world — ^warriors, statesmen, artists, philosophers, poets, orators, philan- 
tiiropists, divines — mentioning what is known respecting their country, paxentag(\ 
education, character, principles, exploits, influence on society for good or evil, death. 

1168. The following list of themes is selected fitnn Parker's Exercises in 
Composition : — 

L On Atten^on, 4. On Art, 7. On Air, 

2. « Advermty, 6. ** Attachioent, local, 8. " Benevolence* 

3. " Ardor of Mind, 6. *' Anger, 9. " Beauty, 
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32. On GenioB, 
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10. On Biograpfay, 

11. ** Bad Scholar, 33 
Chaiity» 34. 
Clemency, 35. 
Compassion, 36. 
Conscience, 37. 
Constancy, 30. 
Carelessness, 39. 
Curiosity, 40. 
Cheerfulness} 41. 
Contentment, 42. 
DDigence, 43. 
Duplicity, 44. 
Early Rising, 45. 
Envy, 46. 
Friendship, 47. 
rortune, 48. 
Fear, 49. 
Forgiveness, 50. 
Goyemment, ' 51. 
Grammar, 52. 
Greatness, trae, 53. 

76. Knowledge is Power. 

77. Progress of Error, 

78. Progress of Truth, 
79 Government of the Tongue, 

80. Government of the Temper, 

81. Gh)vemment of the Affections, 

82. Love of Countijt 

83. The Power of .Association, 

84. The tmnuntality of the Soul, 

85. The Uses of Knowledge^ 

86. Power of Conscience, 

87. The Power of Habit, 

88. Life is Short, 

89. Miseries of Idleness,. 



54. On Poverty, 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
»1. 
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Habit, 

Honor, 

Happiness, 

Hunulify, 

Hypocrisy, 

Histoiy, 

Hope, 

Indolence, 

Industry, 

Ingratitude, 

Justice^ 

Learning, 

Lovaof Fame, 

Music, 

Moon, 

Novelty, 

Night, 

Order, 

Oceaz^ 

Pride, 

Party Spirit, 



55. 
56. 
67. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
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Frincipla, 

Perseverance^ 

Patriotism, 

Politeness^ 

Providence^ 

Punctuality, 

Poelry, . 

Piety, 

Religion, 

Reading, 

Sincerity, 

Rummer, 

Spring, 

Sun, 

System, 

Truth, 

Time, 

Talent, ^ 

Vanity, 1 

Virtue,/ 

Wealth, 



91. Public Opinion, 

92. Diligence insures Succeoa^ 

93. Idleness destroys Charactrr, 

94. Contrivance proves Design, 

95. Avoid Extremes, 

96. Visit to an Almshouse, 

97. Pleasures of Memory, 

98. Example better than Preoopt? 

99. Miseiy is wed to Guilt, 

100. Value of Time, 

101. Virtue, the way to Happiness, 

102. No one lives for Himself 

103. Thou God seest me, 

104. Trust not Appearances, 

105. Whatever is, is Right 



90. Never too old to leani, 

106. ** An honest man's the noblest work of God.'' 

107. Every man the architect of his own fortune. 

108. Man, *' Mysfeerious link in being's endless chain." 

109. ** A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

110. How blesidngs brighten, as they take their flight. 

111. Advantages derived from the invention oi the mariner's oompasEHH^ the 

telescope— the steam-engine — ^the art of printing — of gunpowder. 

112. History of a needle— -a cent — a Bible — ^a beaver hat 

113. Description of a voyage to England — coast of Africa— Constantinople-^ 

South America — East Indies— China. 
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THE PROROirifS MINE, THINE, ETC. 

Some g^mmariaaa have given it as tbeir opixdon that mine, thine, ours, yours 
tk/!ir8f are dcx pronoaxu in the poflseaave case, bnt that they are aom^lung or other 
tn the nominative or' objective caae, bat never in the poasessiye. This la amdly a 
very aingalar notiun. The anomaly which such an idea would introduce into oar 
language, would be a carions one. Aooordlng to this view, these words oonld be- 
long to no part of speech hitherto defined. They are not nouns, Soar tij^y are not 
the rnnfes of anything— nor adjectives, for they do not qnahfy nouns/ nor can ever 
be joined with them — ^nor pronouns, toe ihey never stand instead of a poun, bat 
always instead of a noon and a poasesdve pronoun together. They har** always 
the sense of the possessive case, and are always construed just as the pn^sesave 
case of a noon is, not Mowed by a noun ; and yet they are never in die possessive 
case. These words, stan^ng by fliemselves, luive no fixed ae determinate mean- 
ing, and yet in sentences they may have as many different meanings as diere are 
objects capable of being possessed. Mine, for example, may mean my horse, my 
farm, my hat, my stick, my gun, mip— anything you please. And besides this, 
' tljose of them which are angular in fbrm, according to analogy, may have a j^ural 
verb, and those of them which are plural may have a singular verb ; thus, *' JobVa 
books are new ; mine are old;" again, "John's house is built of stone; ours is 
boih of brick." Such is the result to which this notion leads us ; and if these word^ 
' are not possessives, but in the nominati^^ or objective, as some allege, there cer 
taiuly are no more curious words in the English, or in any othw language. 
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What AS A RELATIVE. 

'* Vabious opinions have been entertained about the nature of the rdativefD^a/. 
It is said to be ' a compoand relative pronoun, including both the antecedent and 
the relative, and equivalent to thai which, or, the thing which! Though this may 
seem plausible, yet we shall find, on examination, that what is nothing more than 
a relative pronoun, and uicludes nothing else. Compare these two sentences : — 

' ' I saw whom I wanted to see* — * 

'■* * I saw what 1 wanted to see.' 

** If what, in tho latter, is equivalent to that which, ot the thing which, whom, m 
the former, is equivalent to him whom, or the person whom. * Who steals my 
purse steals trash,* is equivalent to he who, or, the man who. 

** And, on the same principle, when the relative is omitted, die antecedent shoold 
be represented as equivalent to the relative and the antecedent. Thus. * I saw 
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the man I wtated to aee/ Here, man should be repreaented as eqairalent to the 
wait tpaiMN. 

** The cause of die error in renpect to leikatf is, that the antecedent u never eac- 
prsflsed with it It is not like the word who, which is used both when the antecedent 
is expressed, and when it is omitted. The relative that, however, vnui fiNrmerly 
need in many^ases where we use tohat, that is, with the antecedent omitted. A 
few examples of this will help as to ascertain the nature of what : ' We speak 
ihat wo do luaowJ-^English Bible,-^* I am thai I tanJ—Ib. 

** * Who had been seen imagine mote thereby, 

7^t whylome of Hercnles hath been uAd-^-^Spenier, 

** * Eschewe that wicked is.' — Gower. 
" ' Is it posEoble he should not know what he is, and be that he is.' — Shahs. 

** * Gather the seqod i^ that went before.' — lb. 
** In these examples^ that is a relative, and is exactly qmonymoos with u>haL 
No one woold contend^ that that stands -Sot itseIC and its antecedent at the same 
time. The anteeedent is omitted because it is indefinite, or easily sappbed." - 
BuUer't Orammar, p. 48. 
These remarks appear to me just, and oondosive on this point. 
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IS ai EVER ▲ RELATIVE? 

That the word as sbonld not be considered a relative in any circumstances, I ' 
think is plain from the ifbUowing considerations : — 

1. It has neither the meaning, nor the use of a relative. Its oflBce is simply to 
cminect things comparedt and, together with its antecedent word, to express the 
idea of equalUjf, likenets, Ax., between them ; thus, " James is as tall as bis father ' 
~" Your hat is such as mine." 

2. It does not, like a relative, relate to a noun or pronoun before it, called die an 
tccedent. nor stand, instead of it, or of any other \«^rd, but is related only to the 
oomparadve word, as, such, sot &&, in the preceding clause. Thus, in the sen« 
tenoe, " As many as received him," the second as relates to the first, and the two 
convey the idea of equoli^. Again, " Send such books as you have." Here, as 
refers not to books, but to such. Take away su^ and as can not be used. 

3. As can z^ver be used as a substitute fur another relative pronoun, nor anodier 
relaUve pronoun as a substitute for it. If, then, it is a relative pronoun, it is, to say 
the least, a veiy unaccommodating one. 

4. In sentences in which as is said to be a relative, it evidentiy has the same 
meaning and use as in those in which it is allowed to be (mly a conjunction. Com- 
pare the foUowing examples : ** As many as live men received a reward." — " As 
many as received him." — " As many as they can give." In all these, the phrase 
" as many as" means, and is felt to mean, the same thing— equality of number. 
There surely, then, can be no propriety in calling die second as a coz]|janction in 
the first sentence, and a relative in the other two. The same thing will be evident 
if we change the antecedent word. Thus, *' Such books as these are useful" — 
** Such books as are useful."—*' Such books as you can give." 

5. If the word <u in the preceding sentences and clauses is a relative pronoun, 
for the same reasons alleged for this, the word than must be a relativevin those 
which foOow. The construction is precisely the same : " More than five hooka 
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wwe wanted." — '' More books than ue oflefbl." — ^ More books dum yoa cm glVe.* 
Now, i( in the Booond of these examples, than is not a relative in the lOTminatree 
oase before are, nor in the thiid a relative in the objective case after Am give, what 
seed for considering m a relative in the same position, in the same oon8tnictian,and 
for the same purpose, to denote onnparison t There is the same ellipsBs in both, 
and the same words necessary to be sopplied,' in the one case, as in the cAter. 
Thns, " More books than [those which] were wanted/'—" Mace books than [those 
which] are nseiol," &e. 60, '* Soch books as [those which] were wanted." — ** As 
many books as [those which] are ne9essaiy," 4ec. 



, APPENDIX IV. 

THF TE»B. 

Trovor there is little, if any, diflfisreDoe of jndgment amon^ grammarians, as to 
what a verb is, yet all have probably foifnd it a difficalt matter to give an accurate 
and at the same time a brief definition of it ; and, accordingly, nearly all gramnwrs 
difier in their definition of this part of speech. The old definition, that *' a verb is a 
word which signifies to be, to do, or to ivffer!* thonglT'anexceptidnable as any, as 
far as it goes, is yet greatly defective in stating nothing respecting tibe fundLionor 
UK of thb part of speech. 

The Qse of the verb In simple propositions is to afirm or da^are, and that of 
which it aflbms is called its subject or nominative. This is always the c/EELcb of the 
verb in the indicative, potenticd, or tubjunetive. In the nse of its other parts, how- 
ever, namely, the imperaiioe, injimtive, and partieipfet, there is properiy no affir- 
mation, thoQgfa the action or state expressed by ihe verb in these parts is dearly 
seen to be the act or state of some penon or thing, and whidi for Hbtl- reason is 
strictly and properly, though not technically, its tuljeet. Thus, ** For me to die is 
gain," is a simple proposition, containing two verbs, the fint of which, to die, in the 
infinitive, expresses no afBrmalion, thoagh it evidently, withoat affirming, attributes 
dying to a person, expressed by the word me. So when we say, " I see a man 
walking" the word walking expresses an act of the person man, though there is 
properiy no affirmation. In like manner, when I say, " Do this," the verb do at- 
tributes action imperatively to die person addresied, but there is no affirmation. To 
speak of " affirming imperatively" is certainly not very intelligible, though, for want 
of a better expression, we sometimes use it in a loose sense. 

For these reasons, the definition of a verb which says it is " a part of speech 
which atserts or affirm*** appears to me to bd defective. It states one function of 
this class of words, but excludes, or at least does not inclvde, others. It gives, as 
the distingnishing characteristic of a vob, that whkh does not bebng to it in sev- 
en^ of its parts and uses. It is too restrictive. 

The definition formeriy given in my ** Principles of English Grammar," is liabto 
to an objection of an opposite kind ; it is too general, and not sufficiency distinctive. 
A veri> does, indeed, "express an iKtion or state," but there are other words tiiat 
do so also. Nouns, such as love, desire, wish, hope, tee,, and most veri>a] nonns^ 
such as eruption, fiction, cotUsion, d^vsion, progression, (Sec., express action^ and 
many words, both nouns and adjectives, express a state. 

The definition given in the text, diough perhaps not unexceptionable, occupies a 
tefddle place between these extremes, avoids the indefiniteness of the old definidottr 
>bably less liable tc objection than most of those which have been given 
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APPENDIX V. 

TBB PRESKNT INDXCATIYS PASSlYS, AND THK PARTICIPLX IN tng IN A PASSITI 

tCNSK. 

According to tfae definition, the pasaTe Voice expresses, pasdTely, the same 
thing that the active does actively. For example, ** Cesar conquered Ganl," and 
** Qanl was conquered hy Cesar," express precisely the same idea. This^ how- 
ever, is not always done by the regular passive form in die presetU tense, though 
it generally is done in the otlier tenses. Thus, it will be felt at once that the ex- 
pressions, " Caesar conquers Gauli" and " Gaul is conquered by CsBsar," do not 
express the same thing. 

In regard to this matter, there are evidently two classes of verbs ; namely, those 
whose present-passive expresses precisely the same thing, passively, as the active 
voice does actively, and those in which it does not 

I. To tbe^r*^ of these classes belong — 

1. AH those verbs which, in the regular present-passive, imply a continuance of 
the act; such as to lovCy to hate, to regard^ to esteem, to envy, to please, &c. Thus, 
** James loves me/' and " I am loved by James," express precisely die same idea, 
and consequently continuanoe is implied as much in the passive form as in the 
active. Hence, " is loved" is a true passive^ in both form and meaning. In verbs 
of this class the progresEdve form in the active voice is seldom used, because it would 
express the same thing generally as the common form ; thus, ** James loves me/* 
and " James is loving me," express the same thing. 

2. To this class belong all verbs when used to express general truths, or what 
is usual or customary from time to time. Thus, '* Vinegar dissolves pearls"— 
** Vice produces misery'' — ** The cobbler mends shoes'* — ** Masons build houses," 
&c These verbs, used in this way, express precisely the same thing in the regu- 
lar passive form as they do in the active. Thus, " Pearls are dissolved by vinegai^' 
— •* Misery is produced by ^ce" — " Shoes are mended by the cobbler" — " Houses 
are built by masons," &c. In verbs used in this way, the progresrave form is not 
employed. The use of it would change the meaning from a general expression to 
a particular act Thus, " Vice is producing miseiy," would immediately direct the 
udad, not to a general truth, but to a particular ease. But, again, when these 
verbs express a particular act, and not a general truth, the present active and the 
present passiv«.express different ideas ; thus, '* James builds a house," represents 
an act in progress ; but when we say, *' A bouse is built by Jamea,*' the act is 
represented as completed. 

3. To this class belong all verbs which, by the figure called vision (1046-5), are 
used in the present tense to express what is past Thus, ** CsBsar leaves Gaul» 
crosses the Rubicon, enters Italy." Passively, " Gaul is left by Caasar, the 'Rubi- 
con is crossed, Italy is entered.'' In all these, used in this figurative way, tlie 
present-passive expresses the same thing as the present-active. 

II. The second class €^ verbs consists of those (perhaps the greater number) 
whose present-passive implies that the act expressed by die active voice has ceased, 
and the efiect or result only remains as a finished act, and as such is predicated of 
tfae subject Thus, ** The house is built." Here it is unplied diat die act of build- 
ing is completed, and has ceased, and the result, expressed by built, is predicated 
of the house. In all verbs of this kind, the past participle, after the verb to be, has 
reCsrenoe to the state restdting from the act as predicated oC or qunlifying die so^* 
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jeetortlievert>,uidiiottotheactitflel£ Stricfly sprtkbg, then, the paatparticipk? 
with die veih to fo is not the present teiwe in the paaaive voice rfveihe thus used ; 
dwt is, this form does not express passively the doing of the act. These verbs 
dther have no present-passive, or it is made by annexmg the participle in inff, in 
its passive sense, to the verb to be; a3, " The honse is building," 

It is supposed by some that « t» built;* thoagh in the form of the pfesentpaaivi^ 
really is a present-perfect ; because it represents the act as completed, and because 
the perfect-definite, in Latin, is often translated by this fimn into KngKah. Dae 
consideration, however, I think will show that it differs quite as much finom the 
pretent-ptrfect sa it does from the fntunt. To be satisfied of this, compare the 
followmg expressions: - This garment it torn," merely asserts the present stale 
of the garment, with no reference to the flrt but what is implied. But when we 
say, « This garment hm been torn," the reference is chiefly to the ac^ as having 
been done, with no reference to the state of the gfttnent but what is implied. The 
one asserts that the garment remains torn, the other does not— it may have been 
mended : the hitter is the regular pasa ve of the presentperfect active, the former is 
not. This will peihaps be more clearly perceived by means of another example : 
« This house has been painted, but the paint is worn oE" This is good English. 
But if v(^ say, " This house is painted, but the pamt is worn off," we would assert 
a contradiction. 

There is properly no passive form, in English, corresponding to the progresave 
form m the active voice, except where it is made by the participle in ing, in a pas- 
sive sense ; thus, " The house is building"—" The garmenU are makmg"— " Wheat 
is selling," &c An attempt has been made by some grammarians, of lafe, to ban-' 
ish such expressions from the language, though they have been used in all time 
past by the best writers, and to justify and defend a clumsy solecism, which has 
been introduced within the last forty years, chiefly through the newspaper preaii 
but which has gained such currency, and is becoming so familiar to the ear, that ft 
seems likely to prevail, with all its uncouthness and deformity. I refer to such ex- 
pressions as " The house is being buiir'— " The letter is being written"— « The 
mine is being worked"—" The news is being telegraphed," &c., ^c. 
Hespecting this mode of expresfflon, it may be noticed — 

1. That it had no existence in the language till within the last forty years. Thi^ 
indeed, would not make it wrong, were it otherwiae unexceptionable, but it fbows 
that it is not, as is pretended, a necessary form ; and in some measure accounts for 
the insolence and effrontery with which, like all upstarts, it seeks to override and 
bear down that which is venerable for its antiquity, and commended by its pro- 
priety. 

2. This form of expression, w))en analyzed, is found not to express what it is in- 
tended to express, and would be used*only by such as are dther ignorant of its 
Import, or are careless and loose in their use of language. To make this manifest, 
fet it be considered, first, that there is no progressive form of the verb to be, and no 
need of it : hence, there is no such expression in English as is being. Of course, 
the expression "is being built,'* for example, is not a compound of is being and 
built, but of t« and being bttUt ; that is, of the verb to be and the present participle 
passive. Now, let it be oC^served that tiie only verhs in which the present parti- 
dple pasnve expresses a continued action are those mentioned above as the first 
class, in which the regular passive form expresses a continuance of the action faa^ 
*" ^^'d, ia desired, &c., and in which of course the form in question fis being bidlt ) 
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ia not lequued. Nobody wodd Uunk of aaying, *< He is being loved"—** Thw ra- 
volt is being derired." 

In all other yerbsi then, the^reaent participle passive, like the present tense* in 
the second class of verbs mentioned above, expresses, not a an^iinved aeiion, or the 
eontinned recevring cf mn aeiion^ bat that the action has eeoiedt and the ruvlt ooJij 
exists in a finished state. Thosb "* Oar airangementa being made, we departed."— ' 
** The hoose being Jiniaked, was immediately occupied." — ** Onr work being Jin* 
ished, wb may rest," &c. In aU soch exprearions, the present participle passive 
lepresents the action as now Jlniaked, and existfaig only m its retulls (509). This 
finished act, then, can not be made wn^nuAed and progretfive, by being asserted 
ci a subject, whidh is aU the verb to ^ as a copiija, can express. Hence, it is 
manifest ihat#s being buUt^ if it mean anything, can mean nothing more than u 
builti which is not the idea intended to be expressed. 

3. For die same reason that it being built, &c., is contended for as a proper ex- 
pression* we should contend also for ** Has been being boilt" — *^ Had been being 
baflt"— «' Shall hare been being baiH"— " Might have been being bailt"— ** To be 
bdng hailt"— '* To have been being bailt"— " Being being built"—" Having been 
being bnUt" Ti^hen all these shall have been introduced, oar langnage will he 
rich indeed. v 

4. The ase of this form is justified only by condemning an established usage of 
die language, namely, the passive sense in some verbs of the participle in tn^ (457). 
In reference to this, it is flippantly asked, *' What does the house build T"— ** What 
does the letter write 7" &c.— taking for granted, without attempting to prove, that 
the participle in ing can not have a'passive sense in any verb. The following are 
a few examples from writers of the best reputation, which this novelty would con- 
demn : " While the ceremony was performing." — Tom Brown, ** The court was 
then holding." — Sir O. ^Kenzie, " And stiH be doing, never done." — Builer, 
" The books are selling."— i42fen*« Gram, ** The work of the temple was carry- 
ing on."— Dr. Oven, ** To know nothing of what is transacting in the regiona 
above us." — Dr, Blair, ** The spot where diis new and strange tragedy was act- 
ing." — E. Everett. " The fortress was building." — Irving. " An attempt is ma- 
king in the English parliament" — D. Webstet^ ** The chureh now erecting in the 
city of New York." — N. A. Review, ** This movement was making." — Cooper. 
" These things were transacting in England." — Bancroft, v 

5. This new doctrine is in opposition to the almost unanimous judgment of die 
most distinguiflhed grammarians and critics, who have considered the subject, and 
expressed their views concerning it The following are a specimen: ** Expres- 
aons of this kind are condemned by some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of far better authority, and (according to my apprdiension) in &r better taste, than 
the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in its stead ; as^ 
* The books are now bdng sold.' " — Ooold Brown. De War observes t '* The 
participle in tn^ is also passive In many inrtances ; as, ' The house is building*-— 
' I heard of a plan forming,* " &c — duoted in Frazetfs Grammar, page 49. ** It 
would be an absurdity, indeed, to give up die only way we have of denoting the 
incomplete state oS action by a passive form" (viz., by the participle in ing in the 
passive sense). — Arnolds e English Grammar, p. 46. " The present participle is 
often used passively ; as, * The ship is building.* The form of expression, is being 
built, is being committed, kc, is almost universally condemned by grammarians, 
bat it is sometimes met with in respectable wrUers ; it o(5curs most hequendy in 
newspaper paragraphs and in hasty compositioos. See Worcester's Universal tm'^ 
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Crfdoal Dk*tM>M7."->lfU<r« Grammar, pp. 118 and 180. " Wlien we say, 
The faouae is Vailding/ die adTocates of ilie new theory nek, * Building what 7* 
We might aak, in torn, when yon say, * The field ploQ^ we!l' — ' Floaghs what V 
— ' Wheat Bella welL'—' Sells what r If noage allows ns to aay, * Wheat sells at 
a dollar/ m a sense which is not acdve^ why may it not also allow ns to say wheat 
is selUng af a dollar, in a sense that is not acdye V'—Harfs Gram^ p. 76. <* The 
prevailing prabtioeof the heat anthonis in iaTor of die simple fi>rm; as, * Tfaehoose 
is baHding.' "-- WdUP9 Sckool Gram^ p. 148 •^ Sereralodier expiesoons of this sort 
mw and Aen oocnr, soeh as the new-fimgled and mostnnooath solecian *t« being 
done,' ibr the good old Bnghsh idiom *m doingi — an ahssrd peripfarasb diiying 
out a pointed and pithy tnm of the English langnage."— iV. A. Mevieto, quoted hy 
Mr, Wdli, p. 148. , 
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THE PRKDICATB-NOKINATIVE, IN ABRIDGED PHRASES. 

Hkspsotiko the case of the noon or proaoon, in soch phrases aa *' To be SLjiMr- 
mgnm"^^** His being a lawyer'*--^** Its being he," &&« there has been some direr* 
■ity of opinion. To say nothing of others, an opinion was hazarded in my " Prin- 
dplea of English Grammar," p. 89, that sach woids are in die olgective case. Mr. 
Boder, in his ezoeUent grammar, p. 146, has reasoned the case, and shown clearly 
by refefenoe to a siaular canstroction in German, winch has a doeer analogy to the 
Bnglish than the Latin or Greek has, that it is simply the predicate-nominative. 
The German oonstmotkm referred to is as fibUows : *' Der [not den] sdave der Lei* 
densohaftm seyn" — To be the thne of passion. " Des &af ein gater Prinz za 
aeyn" (no^ einen gvten Prinzen) — The reputation cf being [to be] a good prince. 
I have, accordingly, adopted the ^xwrection. Mr. Samuel S. Greene, in his inge 
nioos work on the ^nictare of the English^langoage, has come to the same concia 
Mm.— 49ee note to page 170. 
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' FIRST AND SECOITD, ETC. 

Two or more adjecdves connected, without an article intervening, belong to (he 
same noon ; a% '' A red and white rose" — that is, one rose partly red and partly 
white. Hence, care shoald be taken to see that the qaalities expressed by a^jeo* 
ttves so used be consistent, or sach as may be fbond in one object Tbns, it would 
bo improper to say, " An old and yonng man" — ** A ronnd and square hole"— ^ A 
hot and odd spring" — because a man can not be old and young at the same time ; 
nor a bole round and square; nor a spring hot and cold. Hence — 

When two or more a4jecdve8 express qualides that belong to difTerent objects 
of the same name, and that name expressed only with the last, the article sboald 
be placed before each adjectiva Thas, "A 'red and a white rose" means ^iro 
roses— one red, and one white. In this case, it makes no difference whether the 
qualides expressed by tbe adjectives be consistent or not, since they belong to dif- 
ferent individuals. Thus, we can say, " A young and an old man" — " A round and 
a square hole" — '* a hot and a cold spring" — ^that is, one man young, and another 
old, &c. It is therefore manifest that we can not properly say, " The first and seo- 
ond page"—" The fifth and sixth verse"-" The Old and New Testament"— be- 
cause no page nan be at once Jirst and second-no verse Jt/th^eoad. sixth, and no 
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Testament Old and New. It is eqnaHy improper in principle to say, ' The fint 
and second pages" — " The fifth and sixdi yersea," becanse two adjectires can not 
be joined widi a word jointly which can not be Joined with it tepareidy. We 
can not say " the first page*,** nor " the teetmd pages*' wben we mean bqt ona 
first and ime second. Besides, when the ellipsis is supplied, it stands **the Jlr^ 
page and the second page" and die omission of the iimt noon can not, on any ooi> 
rect principle, affict the nmnber of the seeondc In many cases, too^ the use of the 
plural, if it wonld reliere from the absmdity of uniting inconsistent qndities in aa 
object, will as certainly lead int^amblgaity. Tear if, to avoid the absordity of say- 
ing " die old and yonng man," we say ** the old and yovig men,** tiie latter ezprM- 
aion may mean iifty, or a hundred, or any nnmber of men, instead of two— one 
yoong and one old. Notwithstanding, however, nsage ha» prevailed over principle 
In diis as well as in odier cases ; and it has become quite common to say, '* The 
first and second verses" — ** The Old and New Testaments"—'* The hot and cold 
springs" — ** The in<iticative and subjunctive moods," &c Where no ambigrdty 
exists in the use of such expressions, they must be tolerated. The correct expres> 
^n, however, in all pases in which one is intended, is made by repeating the arH' 
ele vith the adjective, and retaining the noun in the singular ; thus, '* The'flrst 
and die second verse"—** The Old and the New Testament"—** The hot and the 
cold spring," && Or, ** The first verse and the second," ftc. 
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TWO FIRST — THRII LAST, ETC. 

The expreitdans, two first, three last, and the like, have been opposed and ridi* 
cnled by some^ on the ground, as diey allege, that there can be only one first, and 
one last Tbp olrjectora evidently have ndt well considered their position ; foi^- 

1. The tenoM first and last do not necessarily mean only one. First, according 
10 Webster, means, ** preceding all odiers." The tvo first, then, means the two 
preceding aU others, and the three last means the three suooeeding all others— ex- 
jprossions in which there is sorely nodiing either ridiculons or absurd. 

2. If we say, ** The first days of summer"— ** The first yettrs of our life^'— ** The 
fast days of Ponqwii," which nobody doubts, dien, it is not true that there can be 
only onefirsi and one last, and so die ground of the objection fidls. If we oan 
say, '* The last days of summer," why not the two last, or the three last 7 

3. The expression objected to is used by die best audiorities in the language, and 
has been in use hundreds of years, andtherefine, on the welMmown maxim, " Usage 
Is the law of language," if it were absurd, it can not be rejected. The following 
are examples, most of them mentioned l^ Mr. WeBs : ** The fixir first acts." — Bp, 
Berkeley.-^** The diree first monarBhie&"—TVar&«rton.—'' The two first pennos." 
^Latham's Eng, Oram.— «' My two last lettera."— ^liitiMoti.— ** The two first 
Hnea"— ^^r^— ** The three first generatiotts."— ^. Everett.-^ The two first 
yean."— £iincrofi(.— ** The two first daysi"— /rmn^.— *« The two first cantDS."^ 
A, H. EvereU^^** The (bur first centuries."- Preseo^^.- ** The^wo 1W produc- 
tions."— JV A. Review.-^ The four first are— poetical"— CAeetw.—" The dvee 
first of his kmger poems." — Southey.-^^* The two last schools." — Johnson.^^** The 
flAx first French kings." — Macaulay. 

4. This expression is, in some cases, evidendy better than the otiier. It is prob- 
ably always Sd when tbe number diaracterised as first at last constitutes a najpe 
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itj of the whole. When we My, *' the fint four," there it evidently a reference to 
a eeeood Soar, or a laot four. Batif the fint fbor oonstitate a majority of the whole, 
there remaba no aecond four to joAify the reference. Thafl» when we aay, ** The 
fint fiiar acts of a play were well perfimned/' there remains only otue to which any 
other rsfisrence can be made.* On the other hand» when a whde is divided into 
equal portioMS each containing a certain nomber, as the recnirenoe of the censos 
every five yean— of the Olympic games eveiy fiwr— <]f the sabbath evexy seven 
days— of foor Hnes in each stanza of a poem, and the like— then the expresnon, 
Jirgifnur, aecond fmrt last four, &c^ is prefembU, because it implies a reference 
toother portions of equal extent Also, even when there is no sodi reference, it is 
often property used, especially when the number is large f as ** The first hundred'* 
—*' The last Ihoosond," &c. 

9. Several distinguished scholan and ]|[rammaiians have examined this point* 
end expresBod thdr views respecting it as follows : ** It has been doubted whedia 
die cardinal should precede at follow the ordinal numeral'* — ^Atterbuxy says in one 
of his letten to Pope: " Not but that the four first Hnes are good."—** We conceive 
the expresnon to be quite correct, though the other form be often employed to 
denote the same conception." — Crombie's EngUtk Syntax^ p. 240. — ** Scnne gram- 
marians object to the use of the numerals tmo^fowr^ &&, before the adjectives^rct 
and hut. There seems, however, to be no good reascm for die objeotionf and the 
expressions twofiret, two last, &&, are faDy sanctioned by good usage." — JVdU*8 
Orawtmart p. 137^ — The following is a note on the same page : " It has been foab- 
ionahle of late to vmte ihe^ret three, and so on, insteadof tbe three Jlrtt, People 
write in this way to avoid the seeming absurdity of implying that more than one 
thing can htjirst ; but it is at least equally as absurd to talk aoout the ^rst four, 
when, as oAct happem^ thoe is no second four."— ^mo2i2.— ^ Sordy if there can 
be only one last, one fint, there can be only ' a la^ one,' 'ti^rat one.' I need oidy 
observe, that usage is decidedly in&vor of the former phraseology." — ChranL 

** The only argument against the use of twofirai^ and in favor of eabstitatingjCrsf 
two, so far as I can reodlect, is this: In the nature of things^ dnre can be only one 
firtt and one last in any aeries of things. But is it true that there can never be 
more than onefirat, and one laat ? If it be so. then the a4jective8^r«< and laat 
must always be of the aingu/ar number, and can never agree with nouns in the 
pluraL * We are told that the^s^ yeara of a lawyer's practice are seUom very 
faiciative.' — ' The poet tells us that his^rf^ eaaaya were severely handled by the 
tritios, bat his laat ^orU have been well received.' Examples Ukp these might be 
produced, without nomber; they occur everywhere, in all oos standard writers. 

* • * . When a numeral adjective, and a qualifying epithet, both refer to the 
same noon, the general rule of the English language is to place the numeral^rtf, 
then the qualifymg epithet, and then the noun. Thus we say, * The two wise 
men'—' The two tall men,' md not ' The wiae two met^-^* The tail two men.' 
And the same rale holds in superlatives. We say, * The two wisest men' — * The 
two tallest men,' and not ' The wiaeat two men' — ' The teiUeat two ipen.' Now, 
if (ids be admitted to be the general rule of the English language, then it folfows 
that generally ;re should say, ' The twojlraf—* The two laat,' dee., rathei' than 

• Thejirat two*-^* The laat two,* &c. This, I say, should generally be the order 
of the words. Yet there are some cases in which it seems preferable to say, 
' Thbjirat two*^* The Uut two,* kc:*—Dr, Murdoch, 
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RuLB L — Substantives denoting the same person or 
thing agree in case ; as, 

Tlie riyer Thames. Cicero the orator. Paul the apostle, I mjuHt 
I Paul have written it I Wisdom dwell with<Prudenee^ Napoleon the 
third (emperor of that name). Te men of Athens. Queen Harj (p. 141)l 

Rule n. — 1. An adjective or participle qualifies the 
substantive to which it belongs ; as, 

A good boj; a new book; an old hat; a rough road; a steep hill ; a 
lofty mounts ; God is good; an amusing story; a man loyed by all. 

2. Adjectives denoting one^ qualify nouns in the sin- 
gular : adjectives denoting more than one^ qualify nouns 
in the plural ; as, 

One man ; this book ; that house ; two men ; these books; those houses ; 
the sixth day; seven days; several weeks; muiy sorrows; these p^ple; 
this court (p. 142). 

Rule III. — 1. The article a or cm is put before com- 
mon nouns in the singular number, when used indefi- 
nitely ; as, 

A man; a house ; a tree; ito acorn; an hour; a history; as historical 
fact; a youth; a unit 186^187 (p. 147). 

2. The article the is put before commoix nouns either 
singular or plural, when used defim,itely ; as, 

"The sun shines.**— "The moon rises."— "The city of M'ew York."— 
"The age of improvement* — "The seven stars." — "The twelve OesarsL" 
— "The most virtuous (men) are the most happy" (pw 147). 

Rule ly . — ^Pronouns agree with the nouns for which 
they stand in gender, number, and person ; as, 

"All that a man hath will he give for his life."— "A tree is known by 
its fruits."— "Jane is fond of her books; though she has long lessons^ she 
learns them well." — "The court has finished its business."— "The people 

elect tlieir rulers'* (p. 160). 

11 
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KuLE V. — The relative agrees with its antecedent in 
number and person ; as, 

"The man who Bpeaka*— "The book which was lost"— -"The friends 
whom we love." — "Ye wholoye mercy." — "I that speak to yoiL"-r"Th6 
■ame man that we saw." — "The best ^ing that yoa can do" (p. 153). 

EuLE VI. — ^The subject of a finite verb is put in the 
nominative; as, 

"I am."— "Thon speakest"— "He reads."— "We talk."—" Time flies." 
—"Who did thatr— "I know who did it"— "Do yon know who is to 
blame r— "He is Uller than I (am>— than she (is)" (p. 155). 

KuLs VIL — A substantive whose case depends on 
no other word is put in the nominative. 5 as, 

"Tlie ship having arrived, all is safe." — "He being alone, there was no 
one to disturb him." — "Your fetfaers, where «re they t"—" Or* I only and 
Barnabas, have not wp power to forbear working?"— "0 Absalom I my 
ion, my eont" — "Hato, tiion reasoneet well" (p. 166). 

Bulb Viil. — ^A verb agrees with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, - 

•I write."- "Thou writeet"— "He jreada"— "We sell"- "They buy." 
*— "John and James are brothers." — "Jane or Mary is at home." — "Tb« 
army is on its march*."«~"The people are kind." — "The man who met 
ua,* — "He that is soon angry dealeth foolishly" — "Come (ye) and see" 
—"Go thou and do likewise."— " Who art thou r (p. 167). 

Rule IX. — The predicate substantive after a verb is 
put in the same case as the subject before it ; as, 

"I am he."— "Ye are they who justify yourselves." — "God is love."^ 
"Who do men say that I, the Son of man, amf' — "He is a good man."— 
"He is said to be a good man." — "They represented lum to be a good 
man." — "Saying is not doing^ (p. 161). 

Rule X. — ^A transitive verb in the active voice, gov- 
erns the objective case ; as, 

"We love him,"— "He loves us."—" Whom shalM send T— "Send me." 
— "Honor thy father and mother." — "Them that honor me I will honor." 
— "Boys love to play." — "Boys love playing." — "I know that thou fear- 
est God."— "Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who art thou?" (p. 163). 

Rule XI. — ^A preposition governs the objective case ; 
as, 
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**0{ him, and through him, end to him, are all things: to whom be 
glory for ever."*-*' To Whom much is giyen, of him much shall be re- 
qoired."^" Come with ns and we will do (to) thee good.'*—- "Science they 
do not pretend ta**— " Whom did he speak to?** (p^ 166). 

Rule XTT. — Certain words and phrases should be fol- 
lowed by apj)ropriate prepositions ; as, 

•« Confide m"— « dispose ©/"—"adapted to"— "swerre^Vom," Ac. (p. 168> 

Rule Xm. — One substantive governs another in the 
possessive, when the latter substantive limits the signifi- 
cation of the former ; as, 

•* Pompey*8 pillar."—" Virtue's reward."—" Locke's essays."—" For righ- 
teousness' sake." — "For conscience* sake." — "The duke of Wellington's 
funeral." — "The secretary of state's office."— " Whose pen is this?"— "It 
is John's — ^it is not mine" (241)— "It came from the stationer's." — "Brown, 
Smith, A Co.'s warehouse" (p. 172). 

Rule XIV. — ^The subjunctive mood is used in de- 
pendent clauses, when both contingency, or doubt, and 
futurity, are expressed ; as, 

"Though he slay me yet will I trust in him." — "If he study he wiU im- 
proye." — "If he do but touch the hills they shall smoke." — "See thou dc 
noiT (p. 176). 

Rule XY. — ^The infinitive mood is governed by verhs^ 
nounSy or adjectives; as, 

"I desire to learn." — "A desire to learn." — "Anxious to learn."— "To 
do good and to communicate forget not"-~"To perform is better than to 
promise." — "Fools who came to scofl^ remained to pray." — " Let us go." — 
"You need not go" (p. 111). 

Rule XVL — Participles have the construction of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs ; as, 

(Nouw.) — "Saying is not doing." — "In the keeping of his command- 
ments." — "A forsaking of the truth." — " Ayoid doing evil" (Adjeotitk) 
— **The sword hangs rusting on the wall." — "A bound book." — "The lort 
sheep." (Yebb.) — "Haying loyed his own, he loyed them te the end.** — 
"Th^ men stood speechless^ hearing a yoice, but seeing no man" (p. 180). 

Rule XVIL — In the use of verbs, and words that in 
point of time relate to each other, the order of time 
must be observed ; as, 
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"I htLYt known him m^ny yean." — " I «zpeeted he womd come* (not 
''▼ouM have eome*7> — "I ezpeet he will oome." — ^It would hare been 
eaaj to do it** (not ''to haye done it"). — **! expected to go" (not 'to have 
gone") (pw 183)l 

ikuLB XVnL — ^Adverbs modify v&rbsy ac^ecti/oesy and 
oi!ii<QT adverbs ; as, 

*'Johtt flpeaka diatincdj; he is remarkably diligent; and reads yery 
correctly."— "Julia sings well." — "The day is far spent." — '"Time passes 
swiftly and imperceptibly." — "Where have you been I" — "Whom did you 
see thereP— "When will yon return f"— "Soon" (p. 186). 

KuLE "X^TY. — Conjunctions connect words or senten- 
CCS « as, 

" You and he must go ; but I stay at home." — " Honor thy father and 
thy mother." — " He or his brother ia to blame." — "They can neither read 
nor write." — "He is slow, but sure." — "While the earth remainetb, seed- 
time and haryest^ and cold and heat^ and summer and winter, and day 
and night; shall not cease" (p. 189). 

Rule XX. — Interjections have no grammatical con- 
nexion with the other words in a sentence ; as, 

"0 ye of little faith T— "Ah mel"—"0 cruel thoul"-— "EnviouRt of 
Dayid Garrick f Poh ! poh 1 Pshaw 1 pshaw I" (p. 193). 

GENERAL RT7LE. 

In every sentence, the words employed, and the order 
yj which they are arranged, should be such as ciearly 
and properly to express the idea intended ; and, at the 
same time, all the parts of a sentence should corre- 
spond, and a regular and dependent construction be 
preserved throughout (p. 193). 

ELLIPSIS. 

KuLB 1. — ^An ellipsis, or omission of words, is admis- 
sible, when they can be supplied by the mind with such 
certainty and readiness as not to obscure the sense ^ as, 

"We walked by faith, not by sight" (p. 194). 

Rule 2. — An ellipsis is not allowable when it would 
obscure the sentence, weaken its force, or be attended 
with an impropriety (p. 195). 
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««* It will be BOCieed that most of thMe works were written by Teaehert of tae 
;i(liest eminence. 

Elbments of Astronomy ; with explanatory Notes and ele- 

I ant lUustrttiouB. Br John BrocUeeby, A. M., Professor in Trinity College 
1 85. 

From the Connecticut Common School Journal. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of teachers and students to this tmly ex 
cellent book. It is not a milk-and-water compilation, without principles and with 
out demonstration. It contains the elements of the acience in their proper integrity 
and proportions. Its author is a learned man and a practical instructor, as the 
author of every school-book should be. The style is a model for a text-book, com* 
Dining in a high degree perspicuity, precision, and TiTacity. In a word, it is the very 
oest elementary work on Astronomy with which we are aequainted. 

This notice is echoed by a large number of academies, who are promptly Intro 
dncing the book. « 

FiLBMENTS OF Metborolooy ; designed for Schools and Ac- 
ademies. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Profbssor of* Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Trinity College, Hartford 84 cents. 

The subject of Meteorology is of the deepest interest to all. Its phenomena every- 
wnere surround us, and ought to be as ftimiliarly known to the scholar as his arith- 
metic or philosophy. This work treats of Winds in general, Hurricanes, Tornadoes, 
Water^snouts, Rain, Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Snow, Hail, Thunder-storms, Rainbows, 
Haloes, Meteorites, Northern Lights, Ac, 

It has proved highly satisfactory in the school-room, and is now the established 
text-book in a very large number of our best high schools and academics, where the 
natural sciences are taught. 

It is highly commen&d by Prof. Olmsted, Prof. Silliman, Dr. J. L Constoek* 
Prof L<*e, of Pa., Prof. Love, of Mo., and (f host of eminent instructors. 
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Views of the Microscopic World ; designed for GeDcra] 

Rrading, and aa a Hand-book for Claaaea In Natural Sciencea. By Prof BrocUea 

by $1 la. 

By the aid of a powerful mieroaeope, the author has givan as highly irstrnctivo 
aeoounts of Inftisorial Animalcules, Foasil Infusoria, Minute Aquatic Animals, 
Structure of Wood and Herbs, Cnrstallization, Parts of Insects, &c., Ac. 

To those who are neeessarily deprived of the aid of a microscope, and even to 
thoae who have it, this is a most valuable work. It is clearly and pleasantly written. 
The aections on the Animalcules, Infusoria, and Crystal! ization, are very beautifully 
illustrated with large and expensive plates. The descriptions of the different kinds 
of these wonderful little animals, many of wUeh nuUtlply by billions In a few hours, 
are really very instruclive. There is no better school library book in the world. It 
should be read by every man, woman and child. 

Human Physiology; designed for Colleges and the Higher 

Classes in Schools, and for General Reading. By Worthington Hooker, M. D 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. IllustraJted with 
Aearly 800 engravings. $135. 

This Is an origiifal work, and not a compilation. It presents the subject in a new 
light, and at the same time embraces all that is valuable fbr its puipose that could be 
drawn fVom the most eminent sources. The highest encomiums are received flrom 
all quarters ; a few are subjoined. 

From Caleb J. IIallowell, Alexandria High School, YVz. 

Hooker's Physiology was duly received. We propose to adopt it as a text-book, 
and shaU order in the course ol a fortnight. 

From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

We can truly say that we believe this Tcriame is of great value, and we hope thai 
the rare merits of the diligent author will be both appreciated and patronized. 

From B. F. Tewksbvrt, Lenoxvtlle, Pa, 

1 am ready to pronounce it unqualifiedly the most admirable book or work on the 
Human system that has fallen under my notice, and they have not been few. If any 
one desires a complete and thorough elucidation of the great science discussed, they 
can nowhere be better satisfied than in the perusal of Dr. Hooker's most excellent 
work. 

An Introductory Work on Human Physioloqy, by Prof. 

Hooker, has Just been published, designed for all persons commencing the study 
Dr. Hooker's works seem to have taken their place decidedly at the head of aB 
treatises on the subiect of Physiology. They are rapidly going Into seminaries and 
normal schools in all parts of the eountry, and the best institutions exinress their 
** delight at the result." 60 cents. ^ 

V Comparative English-German Grammar ; based on the 

affinity of the two languages. By Prof. Elias Peissner, late of the Univeraity of 
Munich, now of Union College, Schenectady. $1.00 

From the New York Churchman. 

Of all the German Grammars we have ever examined, this is the most modest and 
tnpretending, and yet it contains a system and a principle which is the life of it, as 
dear, as practical, as effective for learning grammar as any thing we have ever seen 
jut forth, with so much more pretense of originality and show of philosophy. It 
Jirill be found, too, we think, that the author has not only presented a new idea of 
much interest In itself, but has admirably carried it out in the practical lessons and 
exercises of his work. » 

From pRor J,FosTKm,o/Schenectaiy. 

I have examined Prof. Peissner's German Grammar with some attention i have 
marked with interest the tapid advancement of students here using it as a text-book, 
and have myself caref\illy tested it in the instruction of a daughter ideven years of 
age. The result is a conviction that it is most admirably adapted to secure dasy, 
pleasant, and real progress, and that from no other work which has come under my 
notice can so satisfkctory a knowledge of the language be obtained in a given time 



Whitlock's Geometry and Sdrteting, is a work for ad- 
vanced stadents, posiessing tbe highest daims upon the attention of Mathematical 
Teacheni. $1 50. 

Id comparison with other works of the kind, it presents the following advantages: 
1. A better connected and more progressive method of geometrizing, calculated ta 

enable the student to go alone. 
3. A fuller, more varied, and available practice, by the introdaetion of more than 

four hundred exercises, arithmetical, digmonstrative, and algebraical, so chosen as to 

be serviceable rather than amusing, and so arranged as greatly to aid in the acquis!* 

tion of the theory. 

3. ThI bringing together of such a body of geometrical knoi^edge, theoretical and 
practical, as everv individual on entering into active life dei^ands. 

4. A system of surveying which saves two-thirds of the labor required by the ordi 
nary process. 

This work is well spoken of universally, and is already in use in some of the best 
institutions of this country. It is recommended by Prof. Pierce, of Cambridge, Prof. 
Smith, of Middletown, Prof. Dodd, of Lexington, and many other eminent mathe- 
maticians. 

From E. M. Morse, Esq. 

I consider that I IVave obtained more mathematical knowledge flrom Whitlock's 
Geometry than fW>m all other text-books combined. Unlike too many treatises of f 
similar nature, it is eminently calculated to taake^iuUhematiciant. 



' PB07. J. B. DODFS KATHEKATICAL SERIES . 

COMPBISES 
AN ELEMSNTART AKD PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC $0 45 

High School Arithmetic i 84 

Elements of Algebra 84 

HioHER Algebra *. $ 1 50 

Key to Algebra 84 

Elements or Geometry 1 00 

These books are believed to be unrivaled in <he following particulars ; 

1. The philosophical accurateness wiify. which their topics are arranged, so as to 
show the mutual dependence and relationship of their subjects. % 

2. The scientific correctness and practical convenience of their greatly improved 
nomenclature. 

3. The clear and concise manner in which principles are stated and explaneUiona. 
are given. 

4. Brevity and completeness of rules. 

5. The distinctness with which the true connection between Arithmetic and Us 
eojinate branches is developed. 

0. Tbe exeellent and thorough intellectual discipline superindttoed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From R. T. P. Allen, Svperintendent of Kentucky Military Institute. 
Upon a careful examination of a manuscript Treatise on Arithmetic, by Prof> 
l>odd, I fhid it greatly superior to all others which have come under my notice, in 
system, completeness, and nomenclature. The arrangement is natural, the system 
complete, and the nomenclature greatly improved. These improvements are not 
slight ; they are /uncfam^n/aZ— eminently worthy the attention of the mathematical 
teacher, and give a character of unity to the work which at once distinguishes it nrom 
all others on this subject. 

From C. M. Wbiort, Associate Principal ofMawU Palatme Academy. 

I have examined Dodd's Arithmetic, and am fVrlly persuaded that it is superior to 
ao> other with which I am acquainted. I could speak In detail were it necessary , 
h|^t all that is required to establish its reputation and introduetionf is to have tl 
nown by teachers. 
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From M. S Littlbfiblo, Grand RapUa^ Mick 

I taSTe Dodd's Higher Aritbmetic, and unhesitatingly pronounce it tie best won 
for advanced claasea I hare ever seen. 

FW)m E. Hinds, Esq., of Newtown Academy. 

I have recently adopted Dodd*s High School Arithmetic, and like it much. Having 
seen that Prof. Dodd is also author of an Algebra, I should like to see that work be 
lore Ibrming a new clas». 

From H. Elias, Esq., Palmyra^ Mo. 

I have fUiiy tested Dodd's Algebra, and am much pleased with it. - If I like his 
Geometry as well as the Algebra, I shall forthwith introduce it into my school. 

From Prof. W. H. Db Put. 

We have introduced Podd's Algebra into the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary as a 
permanent text-book. 

From R. H. Moobb, III. 

Dodd*8 Algebra possesses excellencies pertaining to no other work 

From Rev J. A. McCjlnlbt, Va. 
I am much pleased with Dodd's Algebra, and will introduce it. 

From OsGJLB Habbis, N. J 
I use Professor Dodd's Algebra, and shall continue it as our regular text-book 

From Pbof. A. L. Hakiltob, President of Andrew College, 

I have examined with some care Prof. Dodd*s Elements of Geometry, and, so flii 
M I am capable of Judging, I conceive it to be in many respects decidedly the best 
work of the kind extant. For simplicity, exactness, and completeness, it can have 
no superior. Like his Arithmetic and Algebra, in many important particulars, his 
Geometry stands pre-eminent and alone. 

A New Common-School Arithmetic, by Prof. Dodd, is in 

press. 

The Department of Public Instruction in Canada has repeatedly ordered Prof. 
Dodd's books, as well as many of F. B. 4c Co.'s other publications, for use in schools, 

Schell's Ixtroductort Lessons in Arithmetic ; designed 

. as an Introduction to the study of any Mental or Written Arithmetic. It contains 
a large amount of mental questions together with a large number of questions to 
be performed on the slate, thus eonibining mental and written exercises for young 
beginners. This is a very attractive little book, superior to any of its class. It 
leads the pupil on by the easiest step^s possible, and yet insures constant pro- 
gress. 20 cents. 

From Gbo. Patkb. Quackbbbos, Rector of Henry street Grammar Seko^, N. Y 
It is unnecessary to do more than to ask the attention of teachers to this work ; 
they cannot examine it impartially without being convinced of its superior merits 
It will, no doubt, become one of the most popular of school-books. 

From J. Mabkham, Ohio. 

I wish to introduce SeheU's little Arithmetic. It is just the thing lor begUiBsn 
Send six dozen. 

From G. C. Mbbbifibld, Ind. 

I am highly pleased with Sehell's little book, and shall use it. 

From D. F. Dbwolf, Ohio, 
Schell's little iMok fbr children is a beawideal of my own, and of course it suits 

From D. G. Hbffkon, Sup^t. Schools, Utica. 

The School Committee have adopted SchrlPs Arithmetic fbr our public schools 
Send us three hunared- 



An Intellectual and Practical Arithmetic ; or, First 

Lessons in Arithmetical Analysis. Bjr J. L. Enos, Gradaato or tbe New York 
I State Normal Schools. 25 cents. 

The same eleamess and conciseness characterize this admirable book that belontf 
10 the works of Prof. Dodd. The natural arrangements of the text, and the logiciQ 
mode of solving the questions, is a peculiar and important feature belonging to this 
book alone. 

Frgm Paof. C. M. Wbioht. 

T have examined with care and interest Enos' Mental Arithmetie» and shall intro 
iuce it at once into the Academy. 

From Faors. D. I. Pinokmst, S. M. Fellows, S. Searle, Rock River Seminary 

We have examined an intellectual Arithmetic, by J. L. Enos, and like it mueh 
We shall immediately use it in our school. ^ 

Prof. Palmer's Book-Keepino ; Key and Blanks. 67 cents. 

This excellent book is superior to the books generally used, because : 

1. It eontains a large number of business blanks to be filled by the learner, such as 
deeds, mortgages, agreements, assignments, Ac, Ac. 

2. Explanations (torn page to page, from artiele to article, and to settle principles 
of law in relation to deeds, mortgages, dsc., dsc. 

3. The exercises are to be written out, after being calculated. In other works, the 
pupil is expected to copy, merely. 

Palmer's Book- Keeping is used in the New York Public Schools, and extensively 
In Academies, It is recommended by Horace Webster, LL. D., 6. 3* Docharty, 
LL. D., and a large number of accountants and teachers. 



SEV. P. BTTLLIOKS' ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SERIES, 

comp&isino 

Practical Lessons in Ei^olish Grammar and Composition $0 26 

Principles of English Grammar tO 

PROQRESSITE EXERCISES IN ANALYsIS AND PaRSINO 15 

Introdugtion to Analytical Grammar d 30 

New, or Analytical and Practical English Grabimar R3 

Latin Lessons; with Exercises in Parsing. By Geo. Spencer, A. M. Half 
cloth, enlarged.. 63 

Bullions' Principles of Latin Grammar 1 00 

Bullions' Latin Reader. With an Introduction on the Idioms of the Latin 
Language. An improved Vocabulary 100 

Bullions' C^sa^'s Commentaries 1 00 

Bullions' Cicero's Orations. With reference both to Bullions', and An- 
drew's, and Stoddard's Latin Grammar 1 13 

Bullions' Sallust 1 00 

Bullions' Greek Lessons for Beginners 75 

Bullions' Principles OF Greek Grammar 1 13 

Bullions' Greek Reader. With Introduction on the Idioms of the Greek 
Language, and Improved Lexicon 1 79 

Bullions' Latin Exercises 1 25 

Cooper's Virgil 2 00 

In this series of books, the three Grammars, English, Latin, and Greek, are all on 
the same plan. The general arrangement, definitions, rules, Ac, are the same, and 
expressed in the same language, as nearly as the nature of the case would admit 
To those who study Latin and Greek, much time and labor, it is believed, will be 
f>aved ly this method, both to teacher and pupil. The analogy and peculiarities of 
Ihe diflerent languages being kept in view, will show what is common to ail, or pecu 



^r. 



/ 

II Fwrmtr^ Brace 4* Gel's Publications, 

liar to taeii ; tUa eonAiaion and dii&ealty nDiiecessarily occasioned by tbe use of oto- 
meiitnnr works diflering widely (Vom each otber in language and stnicture, will bo 
OTolded, and tbe progress of the student rendered mach more rapid, easy, and satis 
(bctory. 

No series of Oraimnars, hsTing this objeet in view, has beretoibre been prepared, 
and the advantages which they offer cannot be obtained in an eqnal degree by tbe 
stady of any other Grammars now in use. They flirm a complete course of element- 
ary books, in which the substance of the latest and best Grammars in eeeh language 
has been compressed into a rolnme of convenient size, beaatiHilly printed on supe- 
rior paper, neatly and strongly bound, and are put at the lowest prices at which they 
can be afforded. 

The elementary works intended to follow the Grammars — namely, tbe Latin 
Reader and the Greek Reader — are also on the same pla.ii ; are prepared with special 
references to these works, and contain a course of elementary instruction so unique 
and sifliple as to fornish great facilities to the student in these languages, 

NOTICES. 

From Paor. C. S. Pbnkbl, Antiock College, Ohio, 

Bullions' hooks, by their superior arrangement and accuracy, their completeness 
as a series, and the references firom one to the other, supply a want Ihore perfectly 
than any other books have done. They bear the rn^ks of tlie instructor as well as 
tbe scholar. It requires more tHan learning to make a good Ischool-book.- 

Prom J. B. TH01CP805, A. M., late Rector of the SomerviUe Classical InstUutef N. J, 

I use Bunions' works— all of them— and consider them the best of tbe kind that 
have been issued in this or any other language. If they were universaUy used we 
would not have so many superflctal scholars, iind the study of the dassics would be 
more likely to serve the end for which it was designed— the strengthening and 
adorning of the mind. 

From A. C. Richabds, Esq., Clay Co,, Ga, 

We think Bullions' Latin Grammar, in the arrangement of its syntax and the con- 
ciseness of its rules, the manner of treating prosody, and the conjugations of .he 
verbs, superior to any other. If his Greek Reader is as good as the Latin Reader, we 
shall introduce It. 

It is almost superfluous to pnbUsh notices of books so extensively used. 

Within the last few months Dr. Bullions' English Grammar has been introdacetl 
Into the Public, and many of the Private Schools, the Latin School, the English 
High School, the City Normal School, of the city of Boston ; Normal Schools of 
Bridgewater and Westfield \ Marlborough Academy ; cities of Salem, Newburyport, 
Ac, Mass. ; Portsmouth, Concord, and several academies in New Uampshire ; and 
re-adopled in Albany and Troy, New York. They are used in over seventy acade 
mies in New York, and in many of the most flourishing institutions In every State of 
the Union. Also, in the Public Schools ^f Washington, D. C, and of Canada, in 
Oregon and Australia. The classical Series has been introduced into several col 
leges, and it is not too much to say that Bullions' Grammars bid fliir to becomo the 
Standard Grammars ot the country. 



THE BTTIBEHTB' BEBIES 

BY J. S. DENMAN, A. M. 
» ^ Cent*. 
rn« Stvdbrts' Prikbb ^ 7 

•' " Spellino-Book 13 

*• " FirstRbader ; 13 

*' * Secord " » 25 

'* •* TiiiBD " 40 

" *• Fourth " : 75 

" " Fifth ** 91 

** " SPBAKxa 31 



Farmer i Brofie (f ^^''s Piiblicatums. 1 

Tkio l*tbUster8 feel jiutifled in claiming that the Students' Series is decidedly the 
•est Cor teaolking reading, and spelling that has yot appeared. The plan of teaching 
includes, in the /frst steps, an ingenious and original mode of repetition which ia 
rery pleasing and enoouraging to the pupil. The flrst hooks of the series are very 
instructive, and the later portions consist of fine selections, which are not hack- 
neyed.. Prof. Page,late Principal of the New York State Normal School, said of ihis 
system: "/t is the best J ever «au; for teaching the first principles of Reading.*' 
Such testimony is of the highest value, and none need be aflraid to use the books on 
such a recommendation. 

The numerous notices from all parts of the country where these books have beeo 
used, cannot be introduoed here. They have just gone into the schools of Seneca 
Coanty, ^. Y., without solicitation ; and the same is true of many important 
schools where they have been examined. 

From C. B. Crumb, JV. Y. 

The Students' Series is, in my opinion, the best in use. I believe a dass of young 
students will learn twici as muchy with the same labor, as they would from any other 
system. The books of this Series excel in the purity and attraction of their style 
I have introduced them. 



BS. COMSTOGK'S SSBIES OF BOOKS OIT THE 8CIENGES, vis: 

IvTBODucTioN TO N^TUBAL PHILOSOPHY. For Children $0 49 

Ststbm or Natural Philwsopht, newly revised and enlarged, including late 
discoveries 108 

Elements OF Chbmistrt. Adapted to the present state of the Science 100 

The Yovno Botanist. New edition 50 

Elements of Botany. Including Vegetable Physiology, and a Descnption of 
Common Plants. With Cuts 125 

O UTLiNEs OF Physiology, both Comparative and Human. To which is added 
Outlines of Anatomy, excellent for the general scholar and ladies' schools. 80 

New Elements of Gbolooy. Highly Illustrated 1 35 

Elements of Mineralogy. Illustrated with numerous Cuts 75 

Natubal History of Birds. Showing their Comparative Size. A new and 
valuable feature » 50 

Natural History OF Beasts. Ditto 50 

Natural Histoby of Bibds and Beasts. Do. Cloth 1 00 

Questions and Illustrations to the Philosophy 30 

All the above works are fully illustrated by elegant cuts. 

The Philosophy has been republished in Scotland, and translated for the use o 
schools in Prussia. The,, many valuable additions to the work by its transatlantic 
editors. Prof. Lees, of Edinburgh, and Prof, lloblyn, of Oxford, have been embraced 
by the author in his last revision. The Chomi.^try has been entirely revised, and 
M)utains all the late discoveries, togethar with methods of analyzing minerals and 
jietals. Portions of the series are in course of publication in London. Such testi- 
mony, in addition to the general good testimony of teachers In this country, is sufll- 
eient to warrant us in saying that no works on similar subjects can equal them, or 
have ever been so extensively used. Continual applications are made to the publish- 
ers to replace the Philosophy in schools where, for a time, it has given way to other 
booke. The style of Dr. Comstock i.s so clear, and his arrangement is so excellent, 
that no writer can be found to excel iiim for school purposes, and he takes constant- 
pains to include new discoveries, and to consult eminently scientific men. 



H09. J. OLNETS GEOGBAPHICAL SEBIX8. 
Ppimart Geography ; with Colored Maps. 25 cents. 
Quarto Geography ; with elegant Cuts, Physical Geogrra- 

phy Tables, Map of the Atlantic Ocean, &c. 75 cents. 



8 Farmer, Brau ^ Go's PubltcalioHs. 

Olnky's School Geography and Atlas. Containing An 

etonc Oeofraphy, Physleal Geograpby, Tables, an entirely new Chart of tba 
World, to show its physical eontormation, aa adapted to parposc^' of commerce, 
and also for the purpose of reriewing ciaases ; also a Chronological Table of Disco 
▼eriss. $1 IS. 

• 

Olney's Outline Maps. Of the World, United States 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Canada, with Portfolio and Book of Exercises 

$«. 

All the recent improTements are incladed in Olney's Qnarto and School €^eogra- 
phies. They are not obsolete or out of date, bat ftdly " up to the times." In ele* 
ganee or completeness they are not surpassed. * 

Mr. Olney eommsnced the plan of simplifying the first lessov, and teaching a child 
by what is (lamUiar, to the exclusion of astronomy. He commenced the plan of haT< 
tng only those things represented on the maps which the pupil was required to 
learn, ne originated the system of classification, and of showing the government, 
religion, die., by symbols. He first adopted the system of carrying the pupil over 
the earth by means of the Atlas. His works first contained cuts, in which the dress 
architecture, animals, internal improTements, &c., of each country are' grouped, so 
as to be seen at one Tiew. His works first contained the world as known to the An- 
cients, as an aid to Ancient History, and a Synopsis of Physical Geography, with 
maps. In short, we have seen no valunble feature in any geography whicn nas not 
originally appeared in these works; and we think it not too much to claim thta, in 
many respects, most other works are copies of these. We think that a/atr and 
candid esamiruMtion will show that OIney's Atlas is the largest, most systematic, 
and complete of any yet published, and that the Quarto and Modem Scho<d Geogra- 
phies contain more matter, and that better arranged, than any similar works ; and 
they are desired to test the claims here asserted. 

It is impossible to give here more than a Oractional part of the recommendations, 
of the first order, which the puMishers have received for the fbregoing list of books. 
Enough has been given to show the claims of the books to examination and use. 

All these works are made in very neat, durable style, and are sold as low as a 
moderate remuneration will allow. Copies supplied to teachers for their own um at 
OQo-flfth off fh>m the retail price, and postage paid. Large institutions are fhrnished 
•ample copies without charge. 

FARMER, BRACE & Co. 

So. 4 CortlaBdt Btnet, S«w Tork 
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